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( Hi ) 
ADVERTISEMENT in 1803. 

The Jittle Essay here presented to the 
Publick was found among the Papers of 
its deceased Author ; who seems to have 
made it the amusement of a leisure hour; 
and probably laid aside or resumed his 
pen as his health and spirits ebbed and 
flowed. Such as it is^ the Editor presumes 
it will be taken in good patt^ and create 
good-hunxour in its Readers ; who cannot 
but be aware of the difficulty of reducing 
Langtmge or TcLste to a common standard. 
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POSTSCRIPT IN 1814, 

The former Edition of this Volume Was 
submitted to the Publick under an express 
injunction in the last Will of its worthy 
and learned Author ; and its reception was 
rach as would have fully gratified him coulii 

a 2 he 
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he have witnessed it. At its first appear- 
ance, ihe Editor ^id not fecS himself at 
liberty to make apy material altemtions in 
Mr. FegiGe's original arrasgement; but^ 
amidst a large mass of Papers connected 
with this and other subjects entrusted to 
his revisal, were many nearly finished ar- 
ticles congenial to the present enquiry^ 
which have £irpj&hed the Additions and 
Corrections m tlie present Edition; which 
is improved by a very copious Inpex. 

The Pepvin<;jai. Gxossary also is a|^ 
append^e whichj it is hopedj will prove ac- 
ceptable to the Philologist; and is printed 
separately, for the accommodation of former 
PurchasOTs, either of Mr. Pegge's ** Anec- 
<< 4ote9 of the English Language,'' pr of 
Mr. Grose's " Provincial ** Glowaiy." 

J.N. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 



" pRTLpLOOT oflers few object? niore cuttotis 
thaa the bisCoiy of the EfigKsh Language ; whibh 
has been Aetived from rariow ionieea, has re- 
mv^d nomerouS' admixtures in ksr j^rogres^^ fa^ 
been the iport of wbim an^ caprice^ and iar at 
present far from beiwg completely gfathTOaticrrzeA 
The iate ingisiiioas Mv. Pecsge amuserf hitiis^, 
and wiH €bvbtfess<^ a^ftuse Hie Readlers^ wbiie^ unddr 
a feigned zeal for the credit of the comnion Eon-- 
didQ or Cockneys Aatect^ he dlisreussed' theaaKward 
s^ile of our Language at ft period not very femote 
from the present deyy and ^tddueed' written au^ 
thontien, of nd» meim rank, tD ju^tifjr eicpressions 
which are now regantied 9Sf evicfcnces of vulgarity 
mid waM of education. With much grave htr* 
mouv^ he pleads^ the cause of ^ oM, unfbrttmate^ 
and diaeatt-ded worih'nnd etpreistdfmSj which are 
iww turned out *a Ae wof W a€ fef ge by person^ 
of education (without the smallest pfoteetton}^ 
affK) acknowledged onl^ by the humbler orders of 
mankind ; who seem ehari^i^y to respect them 

a 3 as 
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as decayed Gentlefolks that have known bettet 
days ;' and he insists that those modes of speech, 
which Dr. Johnson treated with so much con- 
tempt as mere ^ coHoquial barbarisms' claim re- 
spect on account of their pedigree, though not 
for the company which they are now forced to 
keep. Formerly these were of good repute ; and 
though they be now melted down and modernized 
by our present literary refiners, the Cocknjiy 
evinces his partiality to the. old Family Language, 
and is not ashamed of being some centuries be^ 
hind the present fashion. Cockneys, then, are 
intitled to some favour from an Antiquary, and 
their dialect will supply him with food adapted 
to his taste. 

^^ Thisjbndled creature is so much Mr. Pegge's 
jdarling, that he. will not permit the fashionable 
world to abuse him as they have done. The 
sneering Courtier is reminded that the dialect in 
use among the Citizens^ within the sound of 
Sow-bell, is that of Antiquity ; and that ' the 
CockneySy who content themselves with the re- 
ceived Language and pronunciation which has 
descended to them unimpaired and unaugmented 
through a long line of ancestry, have not cor-< 
rupted their native tongue, but are in general 
}iackily right^ though upon unfashionable princi- 
ples/ 



pies.' Tbese peculiarities of expr^^s^iorij tke shifh 
boleths of the common citizeus^ ace li^re te^ me4 
Londonisms. 

" For some of the modes ^f pronunciation em^ 
ployed by the.CQCKj^SYS, the Author attempts udi 
defence ; thinking that it is better to throw them 
oo the mercy of the Court : but he artfully encie^ 
voufs, jbefore be leaves them to their fate in this 
respect^ to put a smile on the countenances of 
their Judges. .\ i . 

- " If; this leairned Antiquary does not think.it 
worth his while to rescue the Londoner's pecca- 
dillos of pronunciation, yet of his. ordinary words 
and e}i;pressions he sets up a bold defence. Th^ 
use of f^undant n^atives, in / 1 don't knoiv 
nothing about it,' or ^ Worser and more worser ;' 
and ^ Mought' for might— ^ Ax* for ask— ^ Fetch 
• a walk' — ^ Learn' for teach — f* Shall us' — ^ Sum- 
mons'd' for summon'd — ^ A-dry' — .^ His-self for 
himself, and Hheirselves' for themselves — 'This 
here,' ^ that there' .^-r ' Because why' — f Oum, 
Yourn, Hem^ Hisn' — ^ A few while' — * Com'd' 
for. came — *:^ Gone with,' ' went with,' — * gone 
dead' — have more said in their favour than Cock- 
i^fi^YS themselves, would suppose; and the sneer of 
the beau monde is rebutted by the sanction of re- 
spectable men, who gave the ton .to our great 
great grandfathers. In some instances, indeed, 
* ; * the 
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tin T«6ftnOKIAi^^ 

the Cmi^kKfiy iippeAts^ witb<t>tit ^h^ps i^ng coh^ 
teious of k, to have kept tieatfer to the- true ety* 
mology, and to have more closely fottofred tii^g 
genius of our language, than even the Courtier. 
Let the matter^ however, turn 0Ut as it niay ; by 
thus adverting to their etymology, :whick is iti 
feet, as Mr. Pecoe terms it, the kktovy^^words^ 
atid by considering th^ir parenti^y > t«yterniar« 
tiages, and collateral femily^^coiMitoipns, we shaii 
obtain some correct notions of the nature of our 
language, and be better enablisd to pisdifett its 
girammar. 

^* Mr. Paooe ban ao mani^ed his defence of 
Lfmdoni^ms^ a» not 1{o controvert ^inttiian's 
prmeiple respectkng kmguage, -<^ CbnMe^db ser- 
nmnis tst conisemus^ erudUcrrum. 

^ tn the Addititmenia^ are totne judickms 
strictures on the Dictionary df^Dr. Johmsok ; 
who, it is truly observed, not aware of the an- 
^nticity of dialectical elpretsions, ha^ been 
guilty of many omiasions, «Ad bimndered in his 
etymologies. Mr. Psoge is induced to beKeve 
that more may be aaid in support x:^ the Poticaty 
of the CocKKEv, than the Ape*beeW9y of the 
learned and Itohianable world, wbtth htM murped 
its place '*^. 

*§«»{». 73, «f the {iresent S^iti^t^ 

"Whether 



* Whether the Fashionable Worid will take thft 
hints here given by our deceased Antiquary, to 
■correct thefir ekpreSsioiy, and to guard against 
tHfe jperversion of gtsimth^r, we* cannot pretend to 
«ay : ' bat of thrt We are confident, that, if they 
read hh Es^ay, they will be arhAsed by 'the play- 
fbln^ss of his verbal crfticisms, and by the Vari- 
dus anecdotes with which be bas enlivened his 
pages.'' Monthly Revietd, t805, Xtni. 242. 
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This Essay^ as we ave told by the Editor, waa 
probably ^the anausecQent of the Author's leisure 
hours^ who laid aside or resHOied his pen, as his 
health and spirits ebbed and flowed' It was found 
among his papers after his decease ; and ,is given 
to the Publick by his friend Mr. Nichols, who 
doubtless felt a just confidence that tlie genera- 
lity of Headers ipu^t be pleased with the union of 
so much curious ii^ormation, with such easy 
jocularity of humour. The Author professes to 
undertake the defence of Cockney dialect, as it is 
called ; and. shows, in &ct, that the chief part 
of the peculiarities which cliaracterize that dia^ 
lect are not so properly corruptions, as the if^ 
mains of a more antient mode of speaking, now 
in general diMMed. He sets out with a sort of 
genealogy of our Language, which is so well de- 

^ duced^ 
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duced> that i|t dea^e^a^ place in tliisi acopunt of 
the boot*. . - : 

** The Author then mentions Dr. Meric Casau- 
bon, the Rev. G. W. Lemon, Junius, a.nd others, 
>^ho are fond of deriving our language from the 
Greek ; he notic<es also, from Dr. Hickes, Sir 
John Fortesc^e Aland^ &c. the affinity between 
the Greek and the Gothic languages, and con- 
cludes his enquiry in these terms ^. 

^* It might be added, that Philosophy, for the 
last three centuries, has imported many Greek 
terms directly from the Writers of that Language; 
but that these are easily distinguished, as being 
in general terms of science: and with this ad- 
junct we shall have altogether a very sensible 
view of the sources of our language, conveyed in 
a few paragraphs. No notice is taken, we may 
observe, of the Oriental words supposed by some 
Writers to have been engrafted into our Language; 
f)ecause (excepting about thirty or forty words 
which are names of things produced in the East) 
no rational conjecture cian be formed, how we 
should obtain such additions. Similarities of this 
kind must therefore be regarded as casual coin- 
cidences. 

* See it in pp. 4 — 7> of the present Edition, 
t See pp. 10, 11. 

'' This 
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^^ This agreeable Author then Jays it down as 'a 
previous principle^ that ^ the most unobserved 
words- in comtnon use are not without fundameu'^ 
tal meanings, however contemptible they may 
appear in this age of i^nemeht/ To illustrate 
this> he exemplifies in the two very humble 
words ge and tvo^ used' by waggoners and car- 
men. The fbrmer he 'derives from the same 
source as to go^ which has the same meaning ; 
and even points out the existence of it to ge^ in 
that sense^ in some of the Northern dialects* 
This illustration is sufficiently ingenious ; but 
being still more pleased with the deduction o^ 
the carter's wo, we shall copy that, for the benefit 
of our Readers *• 

** As the Language of t^e Cockney is the chief 
object of research in this Essay, the Author, un- 
dertaking to prove that his Hero is no corrupter 
of words, but only a staunch adherent to ancient 
forms, we are amused [at page 2l] with a well- 
digested collection of the usual learning on the 
name Cockney ; with some additions, and a final 
conjecture, that it may be derived from coquelinery 
tojbndle or pamper, which has some probabi- 
lity, but does >i(iot carry conviction. [At p. 55,] 
$1 small collection of erroneous words, which the 

* Sfee it io pp. 13—16, of th« present Edition. 

Authdt 



Aathof ^k)te ipiot undertiike formaUy to defend ; 
SQcb as neces&uated (or satiier necissiated) cur- 

grmaUf conquest (;{ofCimwmm) of people, ai^ 
iaetedy stuny and ,pasba^ gownd, ia^^. ke^ ea 
most of whioh^. how^ver^ th^re are notes of solme 
interest. The whole' ' cj^lection is e&tremel j 
aiBusing ; Wt t;he^regiiliLr plan of the Essay begine 
iat.page 8 0^ from which place the Anther mmi^ 
ber^ his instanoes^ and forms^ them into a kind of 
chapters. . Oar Reiaders will smile to be told, that 
th^ phrases and words which this Antiquary se- 
lects for defence tre, l.ldlon*t know nothing 
fhoxkt it. 2. fff^m^er, lesser, morei^wser. 3:. 
Know'd and see'd. 4* Mought for might. 5. Aks 
for ask. 6. 3bo2r for taken^ and other irregnlar 
participles. 7. Fetch a walk. 8. Learn for 
teach, and rememker fbt remindw. 9\ Mt for 
fought. 10. Shall us^ &c. 11. Summensedhv 
summoned. Here, however, the charge of cor- 
ruption will hardly be made. 1^. A-^ry^ a^hvn^ 
gry, a-coldy &c. l^. His self for brmself^ their 
selves for tbemselver. We must here protest, as 
we pass, against a phiasB whidi the Author calb 
regular, namely, ^ let Ae da it his se^^ which 
should certainly be ^ kt Mtn &ef^ ity Let being 
an Active Verb governing an Accusative ; let me 

come. 
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come^ letthwn^go, &c. 14. Ourn^ youm, hern\ 
Ac. 15. This fverCy that there, &<i. &c. 16. A 
fe^D midie. Tbis we cannot recoghize .as an €X** 
pressjen eurrenft among Cocks^eys, -with wtrme 
lang4iage we conceive ourselTes to be acquainted. 
17/ Cbm'd for came, &c. iB. Gone with, gone 
dead, &c. l^ese dii^isions extend till we meet 
with some Additamenta, containing cursory re- 
markts on Johnson's Dictionary, and other en- 
tertaJDing matters. 

-^ On the whole, we have never'seen a book of 
philological amusement put together in so original 
a«tyle,or containing more unexpected, yet apposite 
remarks, and authorities from a variety of boots. 
The Author chats with his Reader, but his chat 
is -always agreeable ; it is the garrula senects, 
but the garrulity is full of humour and original 
pleasantry ; and we regret when it is at length 
silenced by the aweful word J?nw." 

British Critic, 1803, voL XXL p. 418. 



** This posthumous Letter is written with sin- 
gular spirit and humour. Its object is to show 
that the dialect of London is the only uncor- 
rapted English ; or, if corrupted, that its cor- 
ruptions have merely risen from an attempt to 
render it more musical, or from the accidental 

changes 
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changes inseparable from an oral tongue. — Thisf 
view of our Language [that given in pp. 4 — 6,] i» 
not perhaps strictly correct. In the West there are 
some traces of the Cumraigj or the Irish Gaelic ; 
and in the North, the Saxon is not the exclusive 
source of the vernacular dialect. Yet, on this 
point, it is not easy to speak with accuracy, since 
we have so few Provincial Glossaries. We have 
often expressed a wish that our various dialects 
might be rescued from oblivion, while yet in 
eixistence *. Even at this moment they are gra- 
dually vanishing ; and, unless the last vestiges be 
speedily caught, it will be in vain to seek for 
them hereafter. Independently of the dialects^ 
the metaphors should also be preserved (one of 
these occurs to us while writijfig). In the late 
popular play, ^ The Soldier's Daughter,' to ^ rap 
or rend* is a phrase employed for procuring a 
thing by any means. The words should be rip 
or rind, a metaphor taken from barking (ripping 
and rinding) trees. A similar one we lately met, 
equally corrupted, thus, ^ more and mould.' It 
means ' entirely eradicated.' More is root ; and 
the phrase implies torn up with such violence, 
that the earth (mould) is separated with th,^ 

* This desideratum is partly 'supplied by an Appendix to 
tlae present Volume. 

more. 
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more. One other remark we would add, that 
there are few Provincialisms which do not lead to 
the etymology. This is certainly true with re- 
spect to the names of {daces, and it is true also 
in other terms^ It is brought to our recoUeetion 
by a word noticed in p. 7 2, 'potkary fof apotke-r 
can/ : the etymon of the latter may be apotheca ; 
but this is not the pld word, which is evidently 
botica. — Mr. Pegge labours to discover the de- 
rivation of the word Cockney *, which he thinks 
is from the participle of the verb coqueliner^ to 
fondle or pamper : coquelin^ may be softened by 
pronunciation to coquen^. ^ The king of Cock- 
ney,' in the old ballad, evidently meant the 
Lord Mayor of London, not the King of Eng- 
land. — We should with much pleasure en- 
large on this Letter, which has greatly enter- 
tained us, and affords many valuable remarks on 
the old English Language, were not various 
works, that equally claim our attention, in arrear. 
We must content ourselves, therefore, with this 
general commendation, and conclude our article 
with one of the shortest specimens that we can 
discover among such as are characteristic of the 
work in general." 

Critical Review, 1804, vol. 11. p.2l4n 

V 

* See p. 27, of the present Edition. 
. ^ . " The 
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** The aim of this pleasant Writer, the second 
Antiquary of the House of Pegge, is, to vindi- 
cate the dialect oi London, or the * Cockn<6y 
Language,* from the i^iputation of ▼u}garis«i8 
and ungrammatioalness, and justify, bj a happy 
selection of examples from writers of the Eliza- 
bethan age, that it rather h)as preserved the ori- 
ginal character of ouf LangiiBge than adulterated 
it by corniptions. — This, little Essay, alike di- 
verting and informing, concludes with various 
examples ctf Etymology.^ Mr. Gougk, in Gent. 
Mag. 1803, voL LXXHL p. 145- 



" A singular exception to the dr3niess of phi- 
lological enquiry ! Mr. Pegge has defended the 
cockney dialect from the charge of baseness and 
corruption, by endeavouring to shew that its pe- 
culiarities are rather the remains of an antient 
legitimate mode of speaking, than sheer unau- 
thorised vulgarisms. Mr. Pegge displays a great 
deal of odd out-of-the-way knowledge ; and his 
work is extremely amusing.** Monthly Mag. 
1803, wf. XF. p. 617. 
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IN A LETTER TO AN ANTIAUARY* 

I 



DEAR SIR, 

OO much has heen said of the English 
language since the death of Dr. Johnson^ 
that I have been induced to look minutely 
into one branch of it, which has had the 
misfortune to be severely reprobated, " The 
LOCAL Dialect of London and its En« 

i 

virons/* I am well aware that the subject 
is too trivial to be brought before the Tri- 
bunal of the Society of Antiquaries at large ; 
and therefore throw it into the world, to 
find advocates under your benevolent pro- 

B tection, 
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tection, and as a closet-amusement for indi- 
viduals in a vacant houn 

The charge against the Londoners is, 
that they have corrupted and debased our 
lianguage ; to support which, the accusers 
bring forward the dialect of the present age 
as the standard, which, on examination, will 
be found to be very far from the truth. 

Not being myself a Cockney, if I pro- 
duce evidence sufficient to acquit the Lon- 
boners, I shall at least escape the impu- 
tation of partiality, if I am not honoured 
with the Freedom of the City in a gold box. 

Few people trouble themselves about the 
daily provincial seeming-jargon of their own 
County, because, being superficially under- 
stood, it answers, the purposes of the Natives 
without farther investigation : though, I be- 
lieve, it may be affirmed that every dialect 
in the kingdom of England has (for the most 
part) a radical existence in one or other of 
the languages whereof our own is com- 
pounded. I dare at least confidently assert, 
that there is a less number of Provincial words 
and expressions in London and its vicinities 

(within 
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(within twenty miles), than in any other part 
of the kingdom, from a given centre ; that 
the verbal peculiarities are comparatively 
few; and that what is called vulgarity is 
barely a residuum of what was antiently the 
established national dialect, at diflferent pe- 
riods, from time immemorial*, 

In support of this asseveration I shall not 
refer you to Dictionaries, which seldom give 
us more than one descent of the word in ques- 
tion ; whereas, if extended higher, they would 
contain the genealogical history of a lan- 
guage. This will appear from the following 
remarks, whereby some original words, in 
more languages than our own, will imex- 
pectedly transpire. 

Do not be alarmed by supposing that I 
am leading you into a dogmatical detail re- 
garding the English language in general: 
but suffer me to say two or three words on it, 
whether they have, or have not, been said an 

* Mr. Ray has given us a considerable number of North 
Country words, and left a vast many behind him ', whereas 
the dialect of London (as far as my penetration goes) pro« 
duces comparatively but few. 

B 2 hundred 
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huiidred times before. Dr. Johnson was 
scarcely at all aware of the authenticity 
of antient dialectical words^ and therefore 
seldom gives them any place in his Dic- 
tionary. He seems not to consider them 
asjfree-iorw, or even as denizens; but rather 
treats them as out-^lawSy who have lost the 
protection of the commonwealth: whereas 
they generally contain more originality than 
most of the spurious words of modem 
date. 

I do not, Sir, contend for the strict legi- 
timacy of our language ; for the provincial 
branches of it are not all by one common 
parent. Thus, for instance, if you would 
seek for the terms and expressions of the 
Northern people of England, it will be in 
Vain to ransack the British tongue, which 
fled with the natives into the fastnesses of 
Wales : for the Northern dialect (Scotland 
included} is for the most part Saxon. On 
the other hand, it would be as fruitless to 
search in the Saxon forests of the North for 
the language of the Western counties of 
England, which (except by transplantation) 

is 
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is of British growth. In Kent and Sussex, 
and the immediate Southern counties (coast- 
wise at least) our pursuit may be directed in 
a great degree to Gallicisms y in point of idiom 
as well as words : and lastly, in London 
(the great Babel of them all) every language 
will be foutid incorporated ; though that of 
the true Cockney is, for the most, part, com* 
posed of Saxonisms, The Danes left us some 
traces of their language, though it is but a 
dialect of that extensive tongue, which, under 
the different names of Teutonick, Gothick, 
Celtick, &c. was known in every region of 
what is called the North of Europe. As to 
the irruption of words from the Southern 
parts of the Continent, we have the French, 
which came in with the Conqueror, and con- 
tinued in full force, so long as our Law 
Pleadings ran in that language, and our Sta- 
tutes were penned in it. From Italy we have 
gathered a few words (not a great many), 
introduced perhaps first by the Lombards, 
then by Nuncios who • came hither from the 
Pope, and by Ecclesiasticks who were perpe- 
tually scampering to Rome before the Re- 
formation ; 
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formation; to which mav be added other 
words imported by our Merchants trading to 
Italy and tht Levant. 

Of modern date we have a few more, that 
have been smuggled over by our fine trar 
\elled Gentlemen, or which have made their 
entree with the Singers, Fidlers, and Dancers 
at the Opera. 

The Spanish language will afford mor^ 
adopted words (especially in the military 
branch) than the Italian; a circumstance 
perhaps to be attributed to our Royal Inter- 
marriages. Katharine of Arragon lived here ♦ 
many years, even after her divorce, in whose 
suite were probably many Spaniards; and 
King PhDip must have contributed a large 
re-inforcement of Spanish words and phrases, 
as he had an hundred Spanish body-guards 
in daily pay. iCa-tharine, the Queen of King 
Charles II. may be supposed to have intro- 
duced a few Portuguese terms ; but those are 
so nearly allied to. the Spanish^ as tp be 
scarcely discernible from them. 

Many .Flemish and Dutch words might 
also be imparted by £migr9,nts^ who fled 

hither 
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hither from persecution on the score of Re- 
ligion at different periods. 

These, Sir, I conceive to have formed the 
apparently component parts of our language ; 
hut not without a retrospect to the Latin and 
Greek tongues : and yet, notwithstanding 
that the Romans were in possession of this 
Island for four hundred years as a Colony, I 
rather imagine that the reliques of their lan- 
guage have, for the most part, been derived 
to us through the media of the Northern 
nations, with the addition of the French, 
Italian, and Spanish. As to the Greek, Dr. 
Meric Casaubon *, and after him more co- 
piously the Rev. George William Lemon in , 
his Dictionary f , have laboured to bring our - 
language in a very great degree to the stan- 
dard of the Gr^ek. Mr. Camden concurs as 
to a strong plausibility in the deduction of 
some words in his Remains ;j;, but cautions 
us against an implicit belief. Franciscus 
Junius was of opinion that the Gothick was 

really a dialect of the Greek; and Junius, 

■« 

* Dc Lingu^ SaxonicA. 

t 1783, 4to. ♦ R 29. 

from 
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from the turn of his studies, was perhaps a 
better judge than Camden. Dr. Hickes, the 
great Saxonist, also allows that the Gothick 
language has a bold mixture of tiie Greek in 
it; for, says he, ^^ Gothica Lingua in 
multis hcis grcecissat**'' To this opinion 
the Rev. William Drake (late vicar of Isle- 
worth), a very accurate Critick of the pre- 
sent day, says he is much inclined to accede, 
as it seems to be the only rational way to 
account for that variety of Greek idioms and 
terms that are so plentifully interspersed in 
his own language -j*. Sir John Fortescue 
Aland likewise, in his elaborate notes on Sir 
John Fortescue's Treatise on Monarchy J, 
insinuates that the Crothick and Greek 
tongues probably originated from one com- 
mon language, and carries his supposition so 
far as to imagine that this common language 
was that spoken by the sons of Japhet ; and 
refers us to the Book of Genesis, Ch. x. 1, 
2, S, 4, 6. 

* Saxon Grammai* 

t See Mr. Drake's Memoir ia Archaralogia^ Vol. V. p. 31 1 . 

X P. 30. 

This, 
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> 

This, if you please, we will leave^ to the 
decision of others, and of this Dr. Parsons 
will tell you more perhaps than you want to 
know. As TO the Latin tongue, Dr. Black- 
well, in his ^^ Court of Augustus *,'' observes, 
that the body and general structure of that 
language is, " clipped Greek.'^ 

Apart from the surmise of Dr. Hickes and 
Sir John Fortescue Aland, if you have suf- 
ficient curiosity to collate the formation of 
the major part of the capital letters (about 
15} in the Moeso-Gothick alphabet (as 
given by Dr. Hickes) with the ccnrespond- 
ing letters m the Greek alphabet, you will 
find an internal evidence of the alBinity, if 
not of the consanguinity, between the two 
languages. I)r. Hickes, however, goes far- 
ther, and points out a very striking feature 
of resemblance in the similar pronunciation 
of G. G. when in contact, by observing that, 
in this situation, the first G. had, in the 
Moeso^^Gbthick, the sound of N. as it has in 
the Greek. This he exemplifies in the Go- 

* VoL I. 4to. p. 78. 

thick 
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thick verb Gaggan (to go) which, he tells 
us *y from such pronunciation produced the 
Saxon verb Ganganf. 

Hie Goths here spoken of were those v^rho 
inhabited Moesia, not far firom the Northern 
borders of Greece (a vast tract of country 
now comprehended in Turkey), whose lan- 
guage, with different dialects, probably ex- 
tended over all the North of Europe, nearly 
in the same latitude, from the coast of Nor- 
way to the Black Sea, 

To compound the matter. It is henoe 
pretty clear that, there, was formerly either a 
Grcecitas in the Gothick^ or a Gothicitas m 
the Greek language ; or, in other .words, it 
becomes a question whether the. Gof/b spoke 
Greek, or the Greeks spoke Got hick ? Who 
shall decide which was the parental lan- 
guage ? Be this as it may, it would not be 
to my purpose to enter into an investigation 
of such a nature ; and therefore let the sub* 
ject be dismissed with an observation, that, 

* Grammatica Anglo-Saxonica^ p. 43. 
t Whence our verl? *' to Gan^,** 

whatever 
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.whatever Greek we may find scattered about 
in our langiuige, it was brought hither North- 
about in neutral bottoms, and took the seve- 
ral names of the impoiters, whether Saxons^ 
Danes, or others, who carried with them ' 
more or less of the language of every coun^ 
try which they overspread, or with which 
they were connected. 

Taking our language mixed and modified 
as we find it, give me leave to apprize you, 
by one little previous disquis^ion, that the 
most unobserved words in common use are 
not without fundamental meanings, however 
contemptible they may appear to us in this 
age of refinement. 

To elucidate this, I have selected two 

, words from the humblest line of humble 
language ; for, when our waggoners and 
carmen make use of the terms ge and wo to 
their horses, they speak in language well 
known to, and in actual use (in their general 
senses respectively) among our ancestors. 
Horses are made to move or stop mechani* 

' cally by these words, at the pleasure of the 
drivers^ being drilled into an observa,nce of 

them 
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them by habitual sound and the fear of pun- 
ishment. Now the word ge^ Sir, ' does not 
appear to me to be an artificial or whimsical 
term, without any other meaning than as 
applied to the motion of a cart-horse ;• Oh 
the other hand, with a very trifling modifi- 
cation, it seems to be the imperative *' Gehy^ 
of the German verb *^ Gehen^^ — ^^ To go* J' 
The pronunciation of ^* Geh/' I am told, is 
hard C^^ GAey'^J, which, with us, has by 
length of time, and for more easy utterance, 
heen softened into " Ge," conformably to 
the sound of " Geh^^ in English ; for, in our 
language, the letter JB, preceded by the letter 
G, is allowed to have a soft tone ; as, where 
G comes into contact with the vowels, the 
intonations are thus : — " Gra, Jee, Jy, Go, 

Gu/' 

In Yorkshire, in Lancashire, and other 
Northern parts of the kingdom, the term 
^* Ge" is applied in other cases ; for where 
things do not suit or Jit each other, or where 
neighbours do not accord, the expression is, 

* See' the Gennan Dictionaries and Granunars. 

« They 
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— "They do not Ge well together/' You 
will see the word " Ge" giveni in this sense^ 
in the Glossary to tlie Lancashire dialect in 
the works of Tim Bobbiu * : — nay, I can 
say that I have been an ear-witness to this 
expression myself. 

But to return. The horses by this word 
^^ Ge" are put in motion, when, if their 
pace be too slow, the command is doubled 
or re-doubled by -^ " Ge, Ge, Ge," which, 
in case of non-compliance, is enforced by 
the whip. 

Our Lexicographers, Bailey and Pr. John* 
son, allow the word a place in their Diction- 
aries ; but content themselves by observing, 
that " Ge" (so they write it) is a term 
among waggoners to make their horses go 
faster y without recurring to the radical word 

— which you will allow me to call a Primum 
Mobile, 

Let us Qow proceed to the second principal 
word understood by horses, viz. ^^ fVoy* 

* A writer not often quoted, and not known to thousands 
of people who look into books. 

which 
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them by habitual sound and the fear of pun- 
ishment. Now the word ge^ Sir, ' does not 
appear to me to be an artificial or whimsical 
term, without any other meaning than as 
applied to the motion of a cart-horse;- oh 
the other hand^ with a very trifling modifi- 
cation, it seems to be the imperative *' Geh^^ 
of the German verb *^ Gehen^^ — ^^ To go*J^ 
The pronunciation of ^* Gehy^ I am told, is 
hard C^^ Ghey^^J^ which, with us, has by 
length of time, and for more easy utterance, 
heen softened into " Ge,*' conformably to 
the sound of ^^ Geh^^ in English ; for, in our 
language, the letter JB, preceded by the letter 
G, is allowed to have a soft tone ; as, where 
G comes into contact with the vowels, the 
intonations are thus : — " Gra, Jee, Jy, Go, 

In Yorkshire, in Lancashire, and other 
Northern parts of the kingdom, the term 
^^ Ge" is applied in other cases ; for where 
things do not suit ox Jit each other, or where 
neighbours do not accord, the expression is, 

* See the German Dictionaries and Gnunmars. 

« They 
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— ^^ They do not Ge well together/' You 
will see the word ^^ Ge'* given, in this sense^ 
in the Glossary to the Lancashire dialect in 
the works of Tim Bobbin* : — nay, I can 
say that I have been an ear- witness to this 
expression myself. 

But to return. The horses by this word 
" Ge^^ are put in motion, when, if their 
pace be too slow, the command is doubled, 
or re*doubled by -^ " Ge, Ge, Ge,*' which, 
in case of non-compliance, is enforced by 
the whip. 

Our Lexicographers, Bailey and Dr. John* 
0on, allow the word a place in their Diction- 
aries ; but content themselves by observing, 
that *^ Ge" (so they write it) is a term 
among waggoners to make their horses go 
faster, without recurring to the radical word 

— which you will allow me to call a Primum 
Mobile. 

Let us now proceed to the second principal 
word understood by horses, viz. " Woy^ 

* A writer not often quoted, and not known to thousands 
of people who look into books. 

which 
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which will be found to be a term of high 
degree, anciently applied to valorous knights 
and combatants in armour (or harness as it 
was called), though now it is degraded to 
horses in the harness of the present day. 
When, therefore, a waggoner uses this in- 
terjection to his horses, he speaks in the 
Danish language, it being a broad pronun- 
ciation of the word Ho ! which is a word 
commanding cessation and desistance. It 
had anciently, as I have hinted, an honour- 
able attachment to tilts and tournaments ; 
for when the King, or President at the combat, 
gave the signal of discontinuance, by throw- 
ing down his warder (or baton), the Heralds 
cried out to the combatants Ho ! * that is, 
stop\. The French have enlarged the term 

* ffa / in Fencing b a corruption of Hai — thou hast it. 
Ital. See Johnson's note to Romeo and Juliet, act ii. sc. 4. 

f See a note on a passage in the Tragedy of Macbeth^ in 
the edition by Dr. Johnson and Mr. Steevens, 1778> p. 478 ; 
and also a note to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales^ by Mr. Tyr- 
whitt^ lines 1708 and 2658> where Holinshed is cited. See 
also the Reliques of ancient English Poetry, vol. I. p. 20. 
3d Edition. Dr. Johbson likewise^ in his Dictionary, pro* 
duces authorities for it both from Shakespeare and Dryden, 

to 
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to a dissyllable by the assistance of their 
favourite adjunct La^ and used the compound 
word Ho-la (or stiyp there) in combats, and 
which we have adopted in common language, 
when we call to a person to stop. " Mettre 
entre eux le Uola/^ is a French expression, 
borrowed from the Tilt-t/ardy used for put- 
ting an end to a dispute or verbal contro- 
versy *. Shakspeare gives us the word Hola 
in one passage, where it is closely connected 
in metaphor with a horse's motion, when 
Celia says, in ^^ As you like it,*' (Act III. 
«c, 2.) — *^ Cry Hola ! to thy tongue, I 
prythee ; it curvets unseasonably/' 

Of the simple term Ho ! uncompounded, 
in the sense of stop, you have these two 
instances in Gawin Douglas's Translation 
of Virgil f: 

** Forbiddis Helenus to speik it — and cries Ho !'* 

In this example it appears in the proper 
form of an interjection ; but in the second 

* See Huetiana^ Art. 87. 
t Book 111. p. 80. line 50. 

it 
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it b used as a verb^ where speaking of Juno 
he says : 

'^ That can of wraith and malice never Ho *.'* 

In nautical language it still exists insen- 
sibly, and in its pure and natural state, with 
a very trifling expansion ; for when one ship 
hails another, the words are — *^ What ship ? 
IIcyV\ — that is, ^^ Stofp^ and tell the name 
of your ship, &c. f 

Take this little disquisition as a specimen 
of the dry matter with which I am proceed- 
ing to encumber you ; and do not let your 
patience too hastily throw down its warder, 
and cry Ho I 

But to return. Your long and intimate 
acquaintance with every thing relating to our 
forefathers gives me the boldness to ask an 
eleemosynary patronage of the following 
address. It is in behalf of some old, unfor-- 

* Book V. fbl. 148. Kne 2. 

t Perhaps the little trading vessel, termed a Hoy, may have 
received its original name from stopping at different small 
places in its vc^age, to take in- goods or passengers, when 
called to or hailed from the shore. 

tunate^ 
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fanate^ and discarded words and expresnom, 
turned oat to the world at l^^tgd by persons of 
edacation (without the sqsflllest protection), 
and acknowledged only by the humbler or« 
ders of manldndi who seem charitably to 
respect them as decayed Gretitlefolks that 
have known better days. I am confident, 
Sir, that you, as an Antiquary, whosa vo- 
luntary office it is to succour and preserve 
Ait Aged from perdition, will not withhold 
jQttr attention from hearing me in defence of 
the injured parties which I shall brii^ before 
you in your judicial capacity as a literary 
ihaii ; when I hope to prove thilt my Clients 
ai^ not mere Certificate-men, but that they 
hxcst whilom gained legal settlefnents by 
long service, though now busted by usurpers, 
to the Verification of the adage, that '^ Might 
overcomes Right/' 

Though the subject of the following pages 
be too trivial for the consider^ition of the 
l^neat tribunal of the Society of Antiquaries 
ftollectively, it ihay, nevertih^ess, serve to 
amuse yon for an hour as an individual. 

c The 
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, The ear^ Sir^ is ^equally negligent. with ihe 
eye; and we take, no aiore note of sQi^id* 
which we daily hev, th^n of phjectd which 
we daily se^ Thus; while we are comment- 
ing on Sh^ks^bare^ amending or /marring 
his te^ti! ^\t dialect of the . hour passes by 
our ears unheeded. ... . • . r 

The language of every cpuntiy,is atf.sub* 

ject to charnge^ as t\kQ uih^bi^^^i P^^P^^Jfi 
buiWings, &c.}}, ,an4 lyfe^l^jAi^ a^^ 

groping for 4;he ;yeat<ggs.ibf tpttewng Castles^ 
and porijQg. I over . fij^g^ent^ry. . Jnscripdona^ 
just -ri^n, frqpa. the.gravf ji-rr Avhy^pio^ advei;t 
sdso to ,\yor4s>ndrPJb;rases.urhi<{h;<^^y with. 

be with))(?^hich I aro\nf^^. agoing to trouble; 
you ;. ^d4 ,i«fc(i<!by thwghfcuTMpt.. every, day, 
and fiuspecteid of M .b^^^ ^Upy>, ^Ul be fou^d 
to bear the fire, and come up t^.^he standard*, 
I know it: is Felpny, without benefit ofQhrgy, 
to scQur . an 0I4 :Coio^ }}pi the If geip^ ey^r sa 
illegible ; , but the ^ol^^ct^ ,bq(pi[e us »wiU apr 
p«ar^Wore antie^ for the^ ppefatMfn„;when 
the modern dust afiddirtwh^f^h obs^^uve then\, 
4ha|l have been brushed away. 

By 
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. ]By all that has been hitherto observed, 1 
would prepare you. Sir, for what follows ; 
meaning only to insinuate that there is food 
for an Antiquary in the daily dialect of 
London, which, with all its seeming yuh 
garity, owes its birth to days of yorcy as 
much as any other object of the senses on 
which Time has laid his unfeeling hand. 

Bishop Wilkins remarks, that ^^ All Ian- 
*^ guages which are vulgar (or living Ian- 
*^ guages) are subject to so many alterations^ 
^^ that in tract of tijne they will appear to 
^^ be. quite another thing than they were ^t 
*-^ first *." Every school-boy knows (and 
perhaps very feelingly) the debasement of 
the Greek tongue, Ahe subdivisions of whieh 
into Dialects have occasionally brought hiixk 
to the block* The Bishop adds, that ^* every 
** johange is a gradual corruption, partly by. 
". rtfining and mollifying old words for th^ 
^^ nK>re easy and graceful sound f /' Thii% 
is so far from an accusation that can be 

* Wilkinss.RealCkaracter, p. 6. 
t Idem/ iblA = 

c2 brought 
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brought against the parties before you^ that 
it operates strongly in thdr favour ; for^ if a 
Cockney chuses to adhere to the dress of hia 
ancestors, or to their language^ he cannot^ 
in either case^ be called an Innovator. Most 
people admire family plate ; but fieimily lan«- 
guage (forsooth 1) must be melted down and 
modernised. 

If the Cockney merely speaks according 
to the usage of his progenitors, — what shall 
be said ojp a man who actually wrote, such 
language two hundred years ago, on a eon«% 
viction that it was stronger and more ener* 
getic than tha^t of his own time, which he 
had c<mrage enotigh to despise, though i([ 
was then reputed to be in a state of refine- 
ment ? The Author I point at is Spenser, 
whose language, both in his Pastofals and 
in his FsSry Queen, is evidently not of the 
iige when he wrote (the reign of Queen £li-. 
Mibeth), but is j^fisssedly introduced in 
imitation of Chaucer. The mason for this 
IS given by a Commentator (known by the 
initials JE. K.J who was Spenser's contem- 
iporary <iind friend, and therefore knew his 

motivesr 
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motiTes. To aU this Mr. Thomas Wartou 
accedes *. 

Tliis Commentator, to use his own worda, 
gives the Poet great praise, for that — ^^ he 
^^ lahoared to restore, as to their rightful 
^^ heritage, such good and natural English 
^^ words as have been long time out of use, 
^^ and ahnost deane disherited f /^ 

Some of these insulted parties it is now 
my province to endeavour to vindicate, and 
to replace them in their patrimonial i:e8pec- 
tabilitj and rights of primogeniture. 

And now^ Sir, before I move a step far- 
ther, you have a natural right to call upon 
me for an explanation of the word — " Cock- 
^^ NET :} but, alas ! it is confessed to be of 
tnost others the least definable. Bailey in 
his Dictionary, and after him Dr. Johnson^' 
give it as a term the origin of which is much 
controverted. Glossarists have written ahcfut 

* E. K. mesms Edwitrd Kerke, as appears from. Mr. War"! 
tdA*s note on a passage, in Act 11. Sc. 1. of Sludcspeare's fivit 
part of H^. IV. iDdSt. Jdlinsoa and SteeTens, 17T8. 

f Obsemtioni (xti Spenser's hiery ji^een> Vol, I, ^L- 1«<^- 
176^, 12«io. 

it 
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it and about it; — the game has been started; 
but not one of them has hdd the satisfaction 
of hunting it down *. Dr. Mekic Casau- 
BON would persuade us, as he attempts to 
do in most possible cases, that it and its 
article taken together, (a Cockney J , com- 
plete the Greek word — " OicogeneSy^ horn 
and bred at homef. The learned Doctor 
may not indeed be far from the meaning, 
however he may err in the etymon. - The 
Greek word, to be sure, is picturesque, and 
the combined sounds approximate: but, as 
far as derivation is concerned, I beg to take 
my leave. Dr. Hickes deduces it from the 
old French " Cokayne," now 'VCoquin,^' to 
which last Cotgrave (among other senses 
of the word) gives us that of ^^ A Cockney;'' 
and Cotgrave seems to have seen farther into 
the intrinsic meaning of the word than he 
here expresses, as will he shewn before we 

* The French have^ at Paria^ the word Badaud, €^oor4iBg 
to Boyer« exactly ip the saipe situatioa as our word Cockney r 
this is confirqiec} by Mr. Menage.^ The French^vyord^ by the 
way> is equaVy obscure and unaccQunte4 ib^^ (Mc^pge;, pic- 
tionaire Etymologique.) 

f Pe Lingij^ Saxoiudt 

quit 
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quit the subject. To obtain Dr. Hickes's 
point, the word " Cokayne*' must become a 
tri -syllable ; but he gives no authority by 
accent in prose, or by metre in versa; thou^ 
his conjecture may find support hereafter. ' 
If, Sir, you will insist upon the vulgar and 
received opinion, a's delivered by story -rtellere 
vivd-^oce^ we learn that the word is com- 
pounded of Cock and neigh ; for that, once 
Tipon a time, a true-bom and true-bred Lon- 
*doner went into the country, and, on first 
hearing a horse neigh, cried out — ^^ How 
** the horse laughs F^ but, being told that 
the noise made by the Horse was called 
neighing, he stood corrected. In the morn»- 
ing, when the Cdck crew, the Cit immedi«- 
Tttely exclaimed, with confident conviction, 
that the cock neighed! This traditional 
history is mentioned by Dr. Skinner, who 
treats it, deservedly, as a mere forced con- 
ceit-— "de quo," says he, ^* nota Fabula 
" est, revcrk Fabula *.'* It might have 
^ass^d '\i^U«*enough among^ Dean Swift'9 
Jpculai*'' etymons. ;. ^ v/^ A 

'r .f * £t]fniolo^con. In voce Cockney, 

"•..".•>i; -'Mi' Let 
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haps^ be Cockneys, yet the converse will by 
no means hold good*. On the other hand^ 
from the situation in which we find the word 
in written language (taken with the context) 
it applies merely to the fondled Citizen, 
whose notions are confined within the walls 
of the Metropolis f. 

In Chaucer it imports no more than a 
silly fellow, devoid of wit or courage, — 

I shall be held a daffe (i. e. a fool) or a Cockney %. 

The antiquity of the word may be carried 
tip much higher ; for Hugh Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, in the reign of King Stephen, had «: 
strong Castle at Bungay in Suffolk, which he 
held to be impregnable ; and, when speaking 
of the wars between that King and the Em- 
press, whose partisan it is evident he was^ 
he said, y 

^* Grey's Notes on Sbak$peare^ I. p. 234, from Dr, Hidk^. 

f tt seems very odd at tlus'day to suppose that any TctBik 
l^orft in London •should never have been in the country; but 
me must take the st^ of tfie roids in former times^.and va» 
rious other things into the consideration: — but the term 
Cockney itself is now pretty well worn out. 

X The Reeve's Prologue, line UOO. 

« Were 
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** Were I iii nay Castle of Bungay, 

*' Upon the river Wavenay, 

** I would not value the king of Cockney *. 



9> 
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By CocTcneyiy I presum^, . the Eiarl meknt to 
express the whole City of London iiidiscil- 
fiiinately. 

The Earl of Dorset, in his Poems, uses the 
term to' denote a native of the Metropolis; 

Shaksppare, in one passage, seems to edm 
trast the idea of a Cockneifs cowardice with a 
swaggering Bra:ggadocio, where^ in Twelfth- 
jiight, the Clown says, » .; 

'* I am afraid this great lubber the world will* prdv^ 

In another place he paints the party in 
bolder colours, and in exdct conformity with 
the received opinion. The words are frbiii 
the Tragedy of King Lear. In att 'agohy of 
despair^ the King exclaims, ' ^ ^' 

** Oh,me, my heart, my rising heart ! — tut down !** 
to which the. Fool replies, . ". 

.^ ** Cry to- it, Nuncle, its the Qockney did to the Eels, 
^^ wheu ^b^ put.theip into the pasty alive:— she 

* Camden, and Magna Britannisb Suffolk, 
t Act IV. Sc. I. 

" rapped 
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** rapped thon o*th' coxcombs with a stick, and cried, 
*^ Dcwn^ wantons, down! It was her brother that, in 
'< pure kindness to his- horse, hultcred his hay*.'* 

Eels Ixnng always sold alive^ the ignorant 
aiaidy who we are to prosume had not drqsse^ 
any of them before^ uev^r thought of killing 
them ; but treated them as rebellious crea- 
t^, wc«leriog tha. they did «. .ubaut 
themselves as quietly as other fish^ which 
came dead to her hands. ^ 

The above-cited instances point strongly 
at the — ^^ Rerum rusticarum ignarus :'^ and 
jjA to the ^^ buttering the hay/^ it is no bad 
sympathetic type of the — " Grulse et ventri 
," deditus/' 

, Thus much for traits of our Qwn Cockneys t 
M^dy as I have hinted at those of Paris, I give 
you the following specimen of French G>ck- 
ney-ship (BadauderieJ from Mr. Menage* 

A Parisian, who could not swim, bathing 
hi the Skine, got out of his depth, and would 
have been inevitably drowned had not some 

• w 

tiwimmers been at hand to save him. On 
recovering, he {>rotested that he would never 

* Act 11. Sc. 10. 

venfure 



l^enture into the. water again till he had 
learned to swim ^. 

Upon the whole^ Sir^ the term Cocknxt^ 
being one of those inexplicable words which 
has puzzled the greatest Glossaiisti, I may 
well be excused from any investigation ; with 
observing that the established criterion of this 
class of people (as to the natale sohm) is the 
having been bom within the sound of JBom 
JMl; that being taken/ I presume^ as the 
most central point of ihe antient City of 
Ixmdon within the Walls. In support of this 
tert, the fantastic «id a^^iring daughter of 
honest Touchstone (the Goldsmidi of Cheap- 
side}, in the Comedy of ^^ Eastward Hoe V 
{printed 1605), says, in cont^npt of her 
birth, fensily, and at the horrid thought of 
being a Cocknsy, that she used — ^ ^^ to stop 
^^ her ears at the sound of Bow bellf /^ 

For the honour of the Cockneys, be it 
remembered^ that in the Christmas feasts, 

^ Menagiana, Vol. III. p. 114. Edit. Amst. 1716. One 
would ha?e thought that the scene must have hua on the 
hanks of the Li^. 

t Act V. a4 cakem. See Old Plays^ Vol. lY. 3d Edit. 

which 
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Which Ti^re formerly held with bo mQch 
foolish ex pence at our Iixns <A Cqurt, the 
jSlw^ of Cocibii^* (ao'imaginvy Lord Mayor 
of London, chosen from their o\vn Commu- 
nity) was entertained with extraordinary re- 
spectability; of which we have a full account 
in Xfeugdale's " Origines Juridiciales :'' — for 
in the 9th year of King Henry VIII. it wasr 
ordered that — " The Kino of . CocKM£r0 
^^ should sit, and have due service ; and that 
^^ He, and \l\a Marshal y JButler^ :9axd Con^ 
^^ stahle^^marshaly should have their lawful 
^^ and honest commandments, by the delivery 
** of the Officers of Christmas */' . 

After all that has been said, ;Sir, let us 
not be unmindful of some real attd -substantial 
benefits which have arisen to society, from 
this order of Citizens in particular who have 
thus innocently fallen into such unmerited 
contempt At the time when Mr. Strype 
published an enlarged edition ,of Stowe's 
Survey of London and Westminster f, there 

* P. 247. Some of these childiah feasts cost the Prince, 
as he was called^ 2000 {. 
t A. D. 1T20. 

was 
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was an annual fekst, held at Stepney, ex-* 
preasly called *f The Cocknjby's Feast ;*'' on 
which day a contribntLon was ma^e, either 
at church oi: at ; dinner (or at both), with 
which the parish i children were apprenticed^ 
Mr. Strype (who was himself a Cockneyj) 
adds, that he had more, than once preached 
before: the Society on the occasion *. Mr. 
Lysons *^ says, that the principal purpose df 
ihe Society was, the apprenticing poor chil^ 
dren to the sea-service ; and that the instil 
tution was patronized by several persons of 
distinction; among which he adds, that the 
Pake, of Montagu and Admiral Sir Charles 
Wager were the Stewards for the year 1734. 
It gave place at length to a more general in<- 
stitution, " The JVlarine Society," established 
1756. So long as the primary Fraternity 
lasted, a secondary eflFect was produced, as it 
certainly tended to keep up the breed of true 
and genuine Cockneys, and thereby operated 
toward the preseryatidn of the purity of the. 



* First Appendix fo Strype's Stowe, p. 101. 
t Environs of London^ Vol. III. p. 40S. 



English 
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spedfied them : but who looks for \vorddy- 
unrea4 befpire, in any Dictionary ? We are 
told likewise that he isstied as tnany^ more 
new wordd^^ during his Tour to the Hebrid^^* 
There are many words in* his writings, which 
are not found m his Dictionary ; Pelfry for 
example^ 

Queen Elizabeth was very successful in 
minting the Latin word *^ JPiBminilis/' which* 
is reputed to have carried with it great ele- 
gance. It is found in her Majesty^s Speech 
to the University of Cambridge, when she 
visited it'A. D. 1564^ which begins 
" lEt^ifcemintlts pudor^ &c. f ^ 

Dr, Thbnias Fuller, who is well known to 
every body, and quaint in every possible in- 
stance, style* himself, in his ^^ Appeal of; 
'' Injured' Irinocdhce/' (fol. Part III. p. 47.) 
" Prebehdarius Prebendarides J/' 

i suppose the Doctor's father was a Pre**.- 

. 1 1 . . . . ^ . , ■ . . ._ 

- ^ iBcBwdl'B Jmiinal of .Dr» Jphi^sons Teur> p^. 141, 438^ . 
t Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, \\rhere the Speech is printed 
at length, ' lib. Vll. It may be seen also in Mr. NicKdlS'i • 
Collection of the " Progresses of Queen Elizabeth.*' 
i See Granger, tot it 8vo. ]^ I7lv 

^ bendary. 
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tMndsuy K.: So FitZhS^iiephen is Latioiied by 
Stepkanides, on the principle of th« Groeik 
Patronyda,.. ' 



» ■ 

.. i 



Such incursions into regular and esia« 
blished language have been made in every ^ 
language living and dead^ though few of the 
more antient have reached our time. The 
£nit new-coined word that I know of was 
struck by Demosthenes ; who, having heard 
that King Philip of Macedon had bribed th^ 
Oracle in order to dispirit the Athenians, 
accused the Priestess of Philipizing. Per- 
li^ps thia was not the first time that Philip 
had been tampeiring with her Holiness/ to 
cany his designs by means of her predictions^ 
On the other hand, Demosthenes afterward^ 
received a mortifying retaliation, by another 
new-coined word from one of Alexander's 
partizans, from whom he Jtiad received a 
^ bribe, when^ having unluckily a complaint 
in his tliroat (whether accidental or conve- 

ft 

* He was only Rector of Aldwinckle^ in the County of 
Northampton. His mother was sister to Bishop Davenant^ 
who does not appear to haTe; ^eld any Prebend. 

^.^ D 2 nient 
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nient we will not say), he was not able te 
^peak on the occasion. Upon this his si-* 
lence, some one lamented aloud that the 
' Orator had been suddenly seized with a 
moneys quin%ey *. 

To return to our own language : I have 
annexed a receipt (which you may read or 
not as you please) for fabricating new worda 
in as full and ample a manner as a made-dish 
can be produced upon the principles of any 
culinary pharmacopceia whatever, by the as- 
sistance of certain compound ingredients, 
without any foreign assistance at all. 

Take the privative «m, add it to a positive 
adjective or adverb, and you have as good a 
negative as any in the world* 

The dis or the de will answer equally 
well. 

The ttw has been added to a Verb, as in 
" Chrononhotontologos,'' where it is said of 
the King, that 

" Fatigu'd with the tremendous toils of war, 

** Himself he w;rfatigues with gentle slumbers.'* Sc. 1, 
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Ay no doubt, must be, m compliance with 
^Kmse, a substitute for of: — -but of\ is itself 
very frequently a redundancy, used after the 
Participle Active, 

If it has any sense after them, it expresses 
concemingy viz. speaking of it, hearing of 
it :-— but we cannot properly say tasting .of 
it, telling of it, or seeing of it ; these last 
being Verbs Active, that require something 
to act upon. 

The factitious terminations admissible in 
words are numberless ; and therefore I shall 
mention but a few. 

Take the terminative — ismy mix it with 
any word to your taste, and it will chemically 
produce a tertium quid. We hear of true^ 
ism now and then in Parliamentary language ; 
but — ism sounds more melodiously when it 

follows a Consonant rather than a Vowel. 

> 

Thus dinner*25m and mpper-ism are pre* 
ferable to teB.-ism or coffee-ismy on account 
of the hiatus. 

True-Mm waa not, however, used for the 
first time in our Houses of Parliament ; for 
it occurs in Swift's '^ Remarks on the Rights 

•*of 
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^< of the Chrietian Chwch/' ch. VIII. p. 232, 
— and iA Berkeley's ^f Alciphron/' U. p, 
208* V 

— Ity and — ^ ety are terminations^ which 
mil assist the epithet Tery much, MiBerabil-* 
itt/f for instance^ is as regular a word as irri^ 
tabil-i/y; scoundrel-t^ as scurrU^^j/; and 
uxori-eiy as vari-e^, &c. 

We fsay paucity ; why not tm^dity ? 
Or, glorioszty, from generosity j 
Miserdbility^ from inability; 
Uxoriety, frdm notoriety? - 

— Ous is a termination which carriet 
weight with it, and might be admitted, as in 
multitudinous, and other similar words in 
which it has obtainesd a situation; as, — < 
magnitudinot^, gratitudinot^, solitudinot^^ 
plenitudinot^^ &c. 

This leads to — ousify and asityy an exn 
tension ef an Adjectiye ipto a Substantive, as 
tnonstrausity. 

— Ation is a modern finish, which hag^ 
been in inach use since starva/eon was heard 
in Parliamentary language* It will splice 

* Gentlemans Mii^Miae> 1786/ Tol^ 

very 
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very conveniently with either a Verb or iai 
Noun, which has carried it even to bother- 
ntion. At a Tont-ation you may meet with 
a gteat deal of talk-ation and 6eandaliz"^/^on; 
—at a concert, much fiddle-a^^on and faddle* 
fition; — and at a city entertainment, much 
eat-tcz/iiem, drink-a^eo77, breakfast-afewi, boil- 
atiofiy rosLsi-afiony and every kind of luxurious 
anti-i9tarv-af2on. 

I meet with savation in the Paston Let*- 
ters, published by Sir John Fenn, Knight ; 
and again with sheusacimi, i. e. excusation or 
tjxcuse, in vol. II. p. 259. Shakspeare in 
Othello, Act IV. Sc. 1. and in the Merchant 
of Venice, IV. Sc. 1. has 'seme for excuse; 
but a still more bold elision appears in 
Henry IV. Part I. where we find ^scarded for 
discarded. 

lUucratwe-^-^SoTae offices may be called 
honourable, though they are illucrative. 

jlpprizalsj as well as reprisals, 

GreatishnesSy from selfishness. 

Language in general, modes of speech, 
or the particular application of words, Sir, 
were never held to be the manufacture of 

the 
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the mob ; but to have been decided an4 esta* 
blished by the usage of the superior or^l^rs of 
mankind ^. ^ The consent, therefore, of men 
of every age, who speak and write with pro- 
priety, stamps the currency of words; and 
though such words may thereafter grow out 
of date, or be vitiated by habit and mis^-pro* 
nunciatlon, there yet remains a trace of them, 
to ascertain their intrinsick value. Fashion 
has long been the arbiter of language, as 
well as of dress, furniture, &c. ; all which 
have varied, nobody knows why, nor how 
%he innovations have crept in, because the 
aggressors against the old fashions have 
never been detected •}•. 

So vague was the state of the French Ian* 
guage when Mons. Vaugelas wrote (betweem 
the years 1585 and 1650), that, during his 
translation of Quintus Curtius, which occu- 
pied him for thirty years, it had varied so 
much, that he was obliged to correct the 

* *' Consuetudinem sermonis vocabo consensum Erudi" 
torum.'\ [Quintilian^ lib. 1. cap. 12.] 

f Consuetudo vicit, quae, cum omnium Domina rerum, 
turn masdme Verborum, est. Aulus GeUius^ lib. XII. cap. 13. 

former 



ll 
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fonner part of his v^ork, to bring it to the 
standard of the latter* This occasioned Mon8« 
Voiture to apply to it the epigram of Mardal 
upon a Barber, who was so slow in his ope- 
ration, that the hair began to grow on the 
first half of the face, before he had trimmed 
the other *. 

It IS no very easy matter to read and un« 
derstand Chaucer, and the Poets of that age, 
cmrently in their old-fashioned spelling 
^apart from their obsolete words), even when 
translatedy as I may term it, into modem 
types ; and much less so in their ancient gprb 
of the Gothick or black letter, till their Ian* 
guage becomes familiarized by habit. I con* 
ceive farther, that the antiquated French 
tongue would be still more unintelligible to 
a Frenchman of the present age ; to evince 
which, it may be only necessary to compare 
' the " Grand Coutumier de Normandie,'' or 
' ^^ Les Assizes de Jerusalem,'' with more mo«* 
dem writers ; or even Rabelais with Voltaire. 

♦ Anecdotes Litteraires ; Paris, 1750; fivo. torn. I. p. 115. 
" Entrapelus tensor, dum circuit ora Lupcrd, 
" Expungitque gcnas ; altcni barba subit.** 

Martial, Epig. i:ii. a^. 

Ortho* 
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blished by the usage of the superior or^rs of 
mankind ^. The consent, therefore, of men 
of every age, who speak and write with pro* 
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though such words may thereafter grow out 
of date, or be vitiated by habit and mis^-pro^* 
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guage when Mons. Vaugelas wrote (betweeft 
the years 1585 and 1650), that, during his 
translation of Quintus Curtiua, which occu- 
pied him for thirty years, it had varied so 
much, that he was obliged to correct the 

* *' Consuetudinem sermonis vocabo consensum ErudX* 
iorum.*\ [Qulntilian^ lib. I. cap. 12.] 

f Consuetudo vicit^ qu8e> cum omnium Domlna rerum^ 
turn maxime Verborum, est. Aulus GelUus^ lib. XII. cap. 18. 

former 
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former part of his \^ork, to bring it to the 
standard of the latter. This occasioned Mons. 
Voiture to apply to it the epigram of Martial 
upon a Barber, who was so slow in his ope? 
ration, that the hair began to grow on the 
first half of the face, before he had trimmed 
the other *. 

It IS no very easy matter to read and nn* 
derstand Chaucer, and the Poets of that age, 
currently in their old-fashioned spelling 
(]apart from their obsolete words), even when 
translated, as I may term it, into modern 
types ; and much less so in their ancient giirb 
of the Gothick or black letter, till their lan- 
guage becomes familiarized by habit. I con* 
ceive farther, that the antiquated French 
tongue would be still more unintelligible to 
a Frenchman of the present age ; to evince 
which, it may be only necessary to compare 
the " Grand G)utumier de Normandie,*' or 
*^ Les Assizes de Jerusalem,'* with more mo- 
dem writers ; or even Rabelais with Voltaire. 

♦ Anecdotes Litteraires ; Paris, 1750; fivo. torn. I. p. 115, 
" Entrapelus tonsor, dum circuit ora Liipcrci, 
" Expungitque genas ; altera barba subit.*' 

Martial, Epig. ifii. 85. 

Ortho- 
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Orthc^raplxj, therefore, is as the fashion^ 
able fiterary world for the time being shall 
have been pleased to make it; but with this 
latitude, that formerly our Slnglish spelling 
auras, for a long time, happily governed by 
the ear, without any solicitude about the 
position or number of letters in a word, w 
that there were plenty of them. Since ortho- 
graphy has been attempted to be curbed by 
rule, deviation from the ancient open prac- 
tice has been studiously affected ; in conse* 
quence! of which, the mode established as 
perfectly. right at ^ the commencement of .Qt 
century, may perhaps be discarded as palpably 
wrong before it is half expired. 

We need not recur to the case of Mons* 
Vaugelas before given ; for such of us who 
can recall- thirty or forty years to remem- 
brance, may bear testimony to many varia- 
tions in our own language both in phrase and 
spelling. 

It is no part of my plan or intention to 
trouble you. Sir, with a descant on Ortho- 
graphy; but give me leave to say (as it were 
in a parenthesifii), that our language has 
gH , undergone 
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uodergoiief some considerable ajtteratiosta Very 
lately. Mw^uVyfavoMr^^ic. are notwlcnl; 
ddwn io /fuyi9/fw% jfdror^, . &€* Dr. Joboi^ny 
kowever^ ixw Ifttesit JDictiantirian (if you will 
allow frie to use the terbi) gives no instjance 
of theto worcfo being wrilteh with sudii &e^ 
fipilcations;. neither doeis he leave it ^ai^^all 
doubt All, by indulging them with an aUas-*. 

Again, Sir, it is tiow.the ton to write 
-flkjsicy ixxxksicj pubZic, &c. without the old 
finail letter^, which no schoolboy dared ta 
have done with, impunity forty years ago. 
But this is not the first time that these, audi 
other such words, have lost tf limb ; ; for; 
physick, musicky &c. were written, in 'older. 
English, /pkysickej musickey &c. 

What a crime of le%e^antiquitd would it 
be, were I by a letter to invite ydu. to view 
a very curious antic vase now in my) posses- 
sion ! — *- and yet I can support my sp^ng, 
on the modern principle, thus — ctntique — 

* We.yemembcr to have heard that, in the Library of St 
JOlin*s College, Cambridge, is a copy of Dr. lVIiddleton*s life 
of Cicero, in which some member of the House took the 
pains to re-insert the u in all such words. 

Mr.GovGH, ih'Gcnt Mag. 1808, toI.LXXIII. p. 146. 

' anticke 
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anticke -^ antick — antic ; and which is per- 
fectly analogous to the words above given. 

Mr. Nares * softens the matter, by ob- 
serving that two letters call, better be spared 
out of dissyllables than one otit of mono- 
syllables ; which is so far tru^, that our 
monosyllables would make ia very paltry 
appearance were they to be curtailed of their 
final letters. We will contrast two sen- 
tences, consisting of * the same words, the 
one written with the final k^ and the other 
without it, and observe the effect they ^vill 
have to the eye upon paper ; though they 
are identically the same to the ear in point 
of sound. 

' ^* Dick gave Jack a kick ; — when Jack 
^* gave Dick a knock on the back with a 
*^ thick stick.^^ 

Per contra, " Die gave Jac a kic ; — • 
^^ when Jac gave Die a knoc on the bac 
^* with a thic stic.^ 

Dr. Johnson, however, decidedly avers that 
in English orthography no word whatsoever, 
long Of short, ends with the letter c : — nor 

* Orthoepy^ p. 91, &c. 

are 
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are the French, who eat so muich of their 
language in speaking, hardy enough to 
abridge their spelling, by writing physti^; 
mus?^^, or publzg. 

This our modem mode of writing is still 
more singular and excen tricky if we will 
observe that no other words^ ending with the 
consonants c k have been deprived of their 
final letter k. For example, we do not write 
attac, ransac, &c. — bedec, &c. — nor trafiVe, 
frohc, . &c, — nor bulloc, hemloc, &c. — nor 
wild-dttc, goodJwc, &c. 

Innovations haye been sometimes dangerous 
in supposed orthography, where established 
error has long prevailed. Dr. Fuller assures 
us, that an underr clerk in the culinary de^ 
partment of the Royal Household (in his own 
time) was threatened with a summons before 
the tribunal of the Board of Gxeenrcloth to 
answer for the crime of writing (in his. oflfir 
cial accounts) the term Sinapi (L e. mustard), 
as it should be spelt, contrary to the estab-^ 
lished VQode of the Court, which had been j for 
dme immemorial,' to write it Chuxpi*. In 

♦ FuUet'a ClvMxh Hbtorj', Book IV. p. 150. 

another 
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another case^ which I hare before me^ tKtt 
most serious consequjdnces once actually fol-« 
lowed ^ very trifling mistake in orthography, 
$in(i by which the offending party lost no 
inconsiderable property. Mons. Varillafli, a 
French author well known among Divineai 
had a nephew, whom he proposed to make 
his heir ; but who, in a letter to his uncle, 
was unfortunate enough to close it with *-^ 
** votre tres Aobeissant,^ instead of " obeis- 
<* sant/' This little error so exasperated 
Mons. Varillas, that he never forgave itj— ^ 
set his nephew down vfor an egregious block- 
head, unworthy to be the successor to the 
fortunes of a man of learning, -— — and left 
bis estate to pious uses ^. Thus much for 
orthography. 

Idiom is the dress and fashion of exprf^r 
Bion, in which I suppose evei^y language, ha* 
its peculiarities. Let not then ih^ inhatHf 
tants of a Metropolis, who are donceived tq 
be an order of men superior to thit 'V^^aalogt 
of the remoter parte of the kingdomi, wA 

* Anecdotes Litteraries, Vma, ITS^Vtom. IL p. 138. 

whose 
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i;frl^ase jQanners have been expressly kaoded 
dtown to us in the words ^^ politenes^'' and 
*f urbanity/^ be denied a few sii](gularitiesy 
new or old, while every other part of the 
Island abounds with so many. All Court) 
(^and our own among the . rest) have ever 
affected a/oTi, or refined dialect of their ownj; 
wishing^ no doubt, to differ as much as 
possible from the bourgeoisie: but it does 
not follow that the language of the City ia 
without a basis ; though, like the founda- 
tions of the City itself, it may lie deep. 

As to ton, S'lTy be pleased to accept the 
following anecdote. . In the' reign of Louiis 
XIV. a veiy alarming little revohition took 
place in the application of. an epithet io the 
French laDguage ; for it had become a ruling 
fitshion to give to every thing great the 
tdmi groSj as — " un gros plaisir,- ^ -. — ^^ una 
*^ grasse quality," " une grosse beauts," &c. 
The King took an occasion to intimate a dia«: 
liketo these expressions, because, in hctf. 
he was frightened out of his wits, lest Ue^i 
who had been for. some time styled Louzs le 
Grond^ should exchange his titiie fon (tlt^ f>f 

a second 
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a second Louis le Gros. Mens. Boileau/ 
however, upon perceiving the King's alarm, 
had the address to observe how impossible it 
was for the world even to think of Louis le 
Gros in the reign of Louis le Grand; — 
Ivhen the Royal mind was quieted, the ton 
had its course, and soon vanished ^. 

The French Court, ever fond of novelty, 
ODce carried its innovations in language even 
to the subversion of grammar, in one notable 
instance, so hx as %o alter the gender of a 
Substantive, in compliment to an infantine 
mistake of their Grand Monarque. This 
circumstance I have elucidated in a little 
memoir published in the Antiquarian Reper-. 
toryj*, which is in substance briefly this: 
The word Carosse (a coach) was originally 
feminine^ as its termination implies, and is 
so found in Cotgrave's Dictionary J j but, 
when Mons. Menage published his Diction* 
sure Etymologique §, he gives it as avowedly 
mascultney but not without remarking that 
it had been formerly feminine — ^* du quel; 

' *-Me!nagiana, Amsterdam, 1716, l^mo. Vol. IV. p. 3/ 
-i- V«^ III, p.vIS^. ^ t Edit 1611. $ l«5d. ' 

'^ genre 
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** genre ce mot ^toit autrefois/' The revo*^ 
lution, as to the gender of this word, arose 
from the following trivial grammatical error. 
Louis XIV. came to the Crown, A. D. 1643, 
at the age of about five years; and soon afters- 
wards, on enquiring for his coach, happened 
to confound the sex of it by calling out — 
^^ Oil est mon carosse ?" This was sufficient 
to stamp the word (carosse) masculine, of 
which gender it has continued to the present 
moment. Such a trifling puerile error is not 
to be wondered at ; but that a whole Nation 
should adopt a change of gender in compli- 
ment to it, is a palpable absurdity, of no 
common magnitude. 

*^ Regis ad exemplum totus compouitur orbis'* 

^used to be held as most courtly doctrine ; but 
seldom more ridiculously than in the fore- 
going instance, except in that which follows. 
The former was a bagatelle ; the latter gave 
so different a cast to the features of a whole 
Nation, that, one may suppose it might be 
difiicult for a moment to discriminate a man 
from his former self, When Louis XIII, 

£ $ucceededf 
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Succeeded Henry IV. at the age of nine 
years, the Courtiers, because the new King 
could have no beard, resolved that they 
would have none themselves; and every 
wrinkled face appeared as beardless as possi- 
ble, reserving only whiskers, and a small 
tuft of hair beneath thfe under lip. Tha 
honest Duke de Sidly was the only courtier 
who was hardy enough to appear in the Royal 
presence with his beard in the form of tlje 
late reign *. 

Louis XIV. (as has been observed) ac- 
ceded to the Throne of France at five years 
of age J and his education was neglected, to 

* Pogonologia, London, 1786[, 12mo. p. ?9. This is 
confirmed by existing portraits, which are in his Majesty's 
collection, and now in the presence-chamber at St. James*s, 
w^ere Henry IV. appears with a portly beard, in the style of 
his ancestors, and Louis XIII. (an adult) with only the tuft 
on the lower lip and whiskers. This persecution, we are told, ' 
was canied by the Courtiers even to the curtailing of horses* 
tails : which two circumstances occasioned the Marechal Baa- 

• 

sompiere (who had been imprisoned in the Bastile by Henry 
IV. where he continued twelve years, till the accession of 
Louis XIII.) to observe on coming to the Court again — '^ that 
he saw no change in th^ world, since he had been secluded 
ih)m jt, but that men bad lost their beards, and horsa their 

give 



give way to the intrigues of stute^ under the 
tvgenc J of his mother, Anne of Austria, anA 
of the administration of Catdinal MaK^ne^ 
ijuring a long minority ; — ^ add I have heen 
well assured that the illiterature of this Grand 
Monarque went so far that, to the last, hfe 
ctmld hardly write his name« He formed it 
out of six straight strokes, and a line of 
beauty which first stood thud, I II II IS; 
these he afterwards perfected, as well as he 
was able, and the result was LOUISw 

Thus much for the endowments of that 
iCing in the art of writing : — how far they 
went in the art of reading I cannot ascertain; 
but to his honour be it said, that he was so 
sensible of a general defect in his own edu- 
cation, as to take all possible care to preclude 
every default in that of his Son; circum- 
stances which French Writers themselves dq^ 
not affect to conceal *. 

* See Dictionaire Historique, Litieraire> et Critique. Art. 
Louis XIV 3 where speaking of Loiiis^ the son of Louis XIV. 
the words are — *' Son Pfere, qui sentoit tout le de&ut de 
*' Teduc^on qu'U avoit re^ue, n*oublia rien ipour en donner 
" une meitlieure k son fi]s, et mit aupres da lui tout be que la 
'' France avoit de plus edair^.*' 

b2 It 
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'/ It is matter of no great surprize that th« 
Constable du Guesclia in the fourteenth cen* 
tury^ though both a warrior and a statesman, 
ahould not be able either to write or read * ; 
' — but that the Constable Montmorency, in 
the reign of Henry IV. of France, which 
lerminated 1610, should be equally ignorant 
of both writing and reading, shews that 
scholastick acQomplishments, even at that 
period, were not thought necessary to form 
any part of the characters oi those who were 
accounted great men \. 
. But what is most extraordinary, and in 
cases where we should have expected I'ather 
more than the usual literary qualifications, 
we are told that, even ajnong thp Bishops, 
in the .seventh century, there was so great 
a general w^ant of even the meanest learning, 
that it was scarcely deemed opprobrious to 
acknowledge their ignorance ; and that, in 
the article of writing, several of them have 

* St. Pa.]o.\e, Memoires sur Tancienne Chevalerie,* torn. II. 
p. 84. 4to; Paris, 1781. 

t Horace Earl of Orford's note, in the Life of Lord Herbert 
' of Cherbuty, p: 58. 

» 

been 
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been found, who actually could not sign 
their names. 

I rest my authority upon the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph White, Laudian Professor of Arabick 
in the University of Oxford, who gives two 
instances (from among many othert which 
he could have produced) selected from the 
Acts of the Councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon, where subscriptions of some Bishops 
are to be found in the following terms : — 

*^ I, A. B. (Bishop of ^) have sub- 

*^ scribed by the hand of C. D. because I 
^* cannot writeP And again ; — " Such a 
" Bishop having said that he could not 
*^ rvrite ; I, whose name is under-written,' 
" have subscribed for him *•'* 

Allow me another word concerning Louis 
XIV. ; for, to do him still more justice, 
though both he and his Minister Colbert 
were illiterate, yet wfere they patrons jo£ men 
of learning; and it is owing to the sense 
which Louis entertained and felt of the 
meanness of his own literary accomplish- 

* See the notes and illustraticms 2^ the end of Dr. White's 
Sermons^ preached at Bampton Lectures^ 1784^ p. vi. 

ments. 
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pieDtSj that th^ world received the Delphini 
edition of the Latin Classicks, which , by 
that King's order, was prepared for the more 
easy information of the Dauphin ^. 

But to return. Sir, aod confine myself to 
the subject; which is, to shew, that the 
humble and accepted dialect of London, 
the Londonisms as I may call them, are 
far from being reproachable in themselves,^ 
however they may appear to us not bora 
within the sound of How-bell ; nay, farther^ 
that the ChchieySj who content themselves 
with the received language and pronuncia-^ 
tion which has descended to them unim-» 
paired and unaugmented through a long line 
of ancestry, have not corrupted their native 
tongue, but are, in general, luckily right, 
though upon unfashionable principles ; -— « 
and^jnoreoyer that even those very words 
which appear to be distorted ia pronuncia- 
tion are, for the most part, fairly and analo^. 
gically formed. 

* Huetiana. 

THE 
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The pronunciation and use of some few 
words, it must be confessed, are a little de- 
fcxrmed by the Natives of London, of which 
I candidly give you the following catalogue ; ' 
bat, as they are words of inheritance, and * 
handed down from ear to ear without inter* 
mediate assistance, they may admit of much 
vindication. 

VulgieZarity — for vulgarity ^ . 

Nece^^ated, for nece^^i/ated K Thus alsa 
they say debiliated for debilitated. 

Curosity for curiosity. 

Curot^ for curioM^^. 

On the other hand, they say stupendioti^^ 

* Or more properly wulgclBnty, of which initial more 
hereafter) precipitately formed to correspond with the fa- 
miliar words— popularity, singularity, &e. 

^ I will not decide that our word is correct, though more 
palatabie to tlie ear. Shakspeare writes, *' necessity-ed " 
Ai(*8 WeU that ends Well, Act V. Sc. 5. However this may 
/appear upon paper, it does not sound well, on account of the 
hiatus. 

* The Cockney's adjective is curous, which, according to 
their formation, renders cu,TO$ity perfectly regular. I do not 
vindicate the a^jectiTe. 

. . for 
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for stupendot^^. I find stupendeoii^ in Der- 
kam's Physico-Theology, edit. 9th, p. 367. 
iPerhaps it may be an error of the press. 

Unpossihle for impossible \ 

Milton uses wwactive, and not tractive. 
Par. Lost, book IV. line 621. and book VIII. 
line 97* As also insufferable, and not in^ 
sufferable, book VI. line 867. Sir Henry 
Nevile, in a letter to Sir Robert Cecil, 1602, 
uses the word, "It is an wyipossible thing 
^^ for me to do,*' Mr. Lodge's Illustrations 
of English History, III. p. 122. 

Least- wise for at least ^. 

TVeise is a German word, signifying man- 
ner; and will as fairly combine with least as 
with those words which are its usual asso- 
ciates, viz. Ziite-wise, oMer-wise, &c. 

Aggravate for irritate ^. 

* '* Is all ttnpossible." Shakspeare^ Rich. II. Act II. Sc. 5. 
I7npartial for mpartial, is used by writers in Shakspeare*8 
time. The privative im in the place of un is modem refine- 
ment. See a note by Mr. Malone, in " Measure for Mea- 
sure,** in the edition of Shakspeare^ by Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Stcevens, 1778> 8vo. 

» " At least-wise." life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, p. 9. 

* The vowel at the beginning (though not the same) added 

to 
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A conqitest of people^ for a concowse ^. 
Commanc/ement, for commandment'. 
Attacks ed^ for attacked ^. 
Shay and po-shay, for chaise and post« 
chaise *^. 

Gownrf, for gown ". 

to the isimilarity of sound at the termination of the word, 
seems to account for the mistake. The measure and accent 
of the words are the same. 

7 The' first syllable governs the second from inattention, 
there being a similarity in the whole sound of each word. 

^ Shakspeare uses it : 
*' Be valued Against your wile*s commandfment.'* 

Merchant of Venice, Act IV. Sc. I. 
*' From him I have express commandement/' 

Henry VI. P. 1. Act I. Se. 3. 

A The mistake lies on a supposition that the verb is to 
attach fiiiQilar to the verbs transnc^^ contract, &c. on which 
idea,the word attac/rted is regularly formed. 

*^ They mistake chaise for the plui'al^ and that the singular 
is c^Kiy (or sAoy) -, and in po«^-chaise, the last letter of post is 
lost, whereby the s and the ch are blended together. I re- 
member a mayor of a country town, who had the same idea 
of plurality annexed to the word clause -, and therefore, when- 
ever he spoke in the singular number, would talk of a claw in 
an Act of Parliament. 

" The final d is here introduced to give a finish to the 
word, analogous to ground, sovnd, pound, &c. 

« 

Partender, 
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Fartender, for partner ^» 

Bajc;bddttr» foff bachfior ^^« 

Obstropolous, for obstrepexoua ^^. 
- Aigify, for fugnify ^\ 

Scrupulosity, for scruple *^. 

Common-garden, for Covent-garden ^^, 

Pee-aches, for Piazzas ^^. 
• Kigsington, for Ke,»ington ■». 

Kiver, for cover. 
< Daaiter, for daughter. Saaee, for sauce. 
Saacer, for saucer, Saacy, for saucy ^. 

^* The expansion of this word^ like the preceding, is merely 
intended to round it (pout U rondirj, and to make it run 
smoother off the ton^e. ' 

' ^ Here ^flgain vre have an ]nterpolation> merely^ as the 
CoicKh^ ttiidkd, to mend the soond. 
' ^ A good guess^ and no bad imitation of a hard wtnrd. 
^ Not a bad word^ and analogous to hetmtify, &e. 
^ As curtnis forms its substantive curosity; so from scfupu' 
l&tts is dtrivei fcruputb^ttf. 

' ^ The mistake Is so' natural, as hardly to require any 
apology. 

' * Thia strange name is learned by the ear 3 for the Cock- 
ney wOtdd not know the word were he to see it on paper. 

^ This pronunciation has probably only^obteined since our 
kfasgs hare made the mansion there a palace. 

** All these, it must be confessed, savour rather of an af- ' 
IbetoA n^nqment. 

Chimley, 
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Chimley, for chimney ^^ " : " 

There are very few wor^ in Englii^ that 
have the letteirs! w stnd n in this position. 
Wa^kor's Dictionary of Terminations affords 
but one^ viz. calum-ny; whereas there are 
several v^ry f^Ui^ words wherein the I 
follows the m^ — ^.as firnly^ cajimly, warmly, 
seemly, &c. 

Perdigiotts, for prodigious. 

Progidy, for prodigy ^i . ..» » 

Contagious, foy contiguous ^^. . ^ -^ ,-. 

Vox f raid of^ instead of for jftcsr of **. 

Duberous, for dubious ^\ 

Musicianer, for musician ^. 

^ This is not peculiar tp London^ though it ptrevaib v&i^ 
versallyj for it Is fbi^ nd in Lancashire. See the Glossiry ti^ 
Tinoi Bobbin's Works. It may be observed that the n aa4 the 
I are both consonants of the same organ. 

^ Venial mistakes. 

^ Though the Cockneys- apply amtagiom to build)iig9i( I 
^o not know th;at they say a disease is coniigmous. 

** I have heard this expression drop from off the mouthir 
ef several who fiincied themsdlves peisons-of distinction. 

^ The interpolation of the letter r in tibus word may hfLvj 
lieen suggested by those of afanilaic sounds, such as <vn«rayx» 
skmderouf, barbarous,. &c. 

^ Handle Hobne^ in his Academy of Armory (see the Conn- 
tents of CIu.IIl.)'j has written musicianer;^- but he was an 

illiterate 
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Squits, for quit ^. 

Pillord, for pilloried ^\ 

Scrowdge, for crowd (the .verb). 

Squeedge, for squeeze (both as a verb 
and a substantive) ^. 

Anger (a verb), to make angry ^, 
. Whole-tote, the whole ^^ 

SUiterate man. I have heard of a Cockney who could not be 
convinced that be was wrong in this word^ tiU he was asked 
bj a friend if he ever heard of a physicianerP— In Leicester- 
shire a mason h a masoner, 

^ Quits is as bad as squits. It is the language of school- 
boys. The plural seems to be brought forward Eirom the ne- 
cessity of two persons being concerned in the transaction. 

* This is abbreviation : — but the participle is bad in either 
case. It is, however, the Cockney's term. 

«9 We are told by Phillips, in '' The New World of 
** Woirds," that tliere is an obsolete verb, '* to scruse,** im- 
plying to crowd or press hard. This, by heedless pronun- 
ciation, has probably been 'first corrupted into scrowdge; after 
which model the word squeedge may analogically have taken 
place of squeeze, 

' * Dr. Johnson gives this verb a place in hb Dictionary, 
and quotes Hooker, Shakspeare, Lord Clarendon, and Pope« 
In the North, they say of one who keeps his servants on short 
commons, that he '' hungers them,** an expression very ap- 
podte to that before us. 

'* A pleonasm, arising from ignorance, that a whole and 
a total are the same without any re-inforcement We have 
heard /or all aU thai used in the same way. 

Vemon, 
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Vernon, for venom. 
. Vemonons, for venomous ^K 
Sermont, for sermon ^i 
Verment, for vermin ^- 
' Palaretick, for paralytick ^^. 
Postfes, and posteses, for posts ^^. 
Sitd-ation, for situation H. 

^ Both by metathesis. 

*» The Scotish word is sermond. Glossary to Douglas's 
Vii]gil. 

^ From Vermont^ by analogy. They also call a surgeon, 
a suTgeont, But how come they by m^geon for c/iirurgeon ? 

^ Metathesis. 

^ So also ghostibs and ghbstesesj beast^s and bedsteses. 
The first words in these three instances are ancient plurals 
preserved by old Scotish writers^ as in Gawen Douglas's trans- 
lation of Vir^l^ &c. Misth, a dysyllable^ for misU, is used 
by Shakspeare in Midsummer Night's Dream. 

As to pbsteses^ ghbsteses^ &c. they are heedless pleonasms : 
but the contraction of the old plurals (postbs and ghost^> to 
posts and ghosts) is refinement^ and rests with us. * They 
have heard of gods and goddesses, and 'why not posts and 
posteses, 

^ I am not clear (punning apart) iivhether, if the Cock- 
ney were put to his spellings he would not write this word 
c%-ation> which is intended to carry with it the latent 
meaning of a pleasant or unpleasant part of the City accord* 
ing to the epithet made use of. 

Portingal; 
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Portingal, for Portugal^* 

When the •Portuguese money (Portugal* 
pieces as they were called) was ourrent in 
England, this word was in the mouth of 
every Cockney who had a Por/mgn^piece 
in his pocket. 

Somewheres^ for somewhere. Oftens^ for 
often. Nowheres, for nowhere ^^. 
, .Towards, for toward"*^. 

Every-wheres. 

Any-wheres, 

Any-hows. 

Some-hows, 
f No-hows ^^ 

^ 3* JHoUnslied, Stctwe^ and most of the old Chtoniden* 
write it Portingale, So porcvpine was anciently writteD and 

, Ipronounced porpentine. (See Mr. Steevens*s Note to Act III. 

, Sc. lilt, of Shakspeare-s Comedy of Errors.) The Portuguese 

are called the Portingalls> in a letter from the'Earl of ^SaUs* 

bury^ A. D. 1607' Mr. Lodge's niustrations of Engli^ 

History, III. p. 348. 

» Artifknal plurals. 

^ The former seems to be meant as a plural of the {attar- 

^Both are compounds^ as appears from such words vfi, Ta 6fi4 ^ 
warcL &c. 

«* These plurals are common in LondoBi»,and in^s^m^ff 
^e Southern counties. 

^ ^ Mislest, 
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Mislest^ for mdesi ^^. 

Scholard^ for scholar ^. ^ 

Regiment^ for regimen ^. 

For margent^^i — See Shakspeare in Lore's 
Ijabotu-'s Lost/ Act IL Sc. 1. — Midsummer 
NigWs Dream, Act II. Sc. 2. — Hamlet, 
Act V. Sc> 2.— On the other hand, he uses 
margin in Romeo and Juliet, Act L' • Sc. 3. 
Baret, in his Alvearie, printed 1580^ gives 
us margenf only ; and so does Dr. Skinner's 
Etymologicon, the imprimatur c^ which is 
dated 1668. Junius, published by Mr. Lye 
1743, allows both, and so do Bailey and Dr. 
Johnson. We may then confine the ehangfe 

^ In confbnnity with mu-lead^ m»-trust, &c. taking mo* 
.lest £or .a compound verb. 

^ This is pretty general every where among the Ipypsr 
order of people^ and*formed frpm such £uniliar words as 
coward^ drunkard^ &c. 

^ The old term was regiiHent, which Baiky does not dis* 
card, though he admits it to be obsolete. There are books 
in being with this word in their title-pages> viz. '^ The regi- 
" ment o£ health.** *' The regiment against the pestilence.? 
'' Ths tegiBina^t of life/* &c. 

^ Margent, for margm^ is used in Milton's Comus, and by 

other writarB; and yet I do not remember to have heard of 

^margtiUal not^, as we do «f marginal notes. Mr. Gray> i|k 

Wi PMp^ of EbA College uses (poetically} margent. 

' ' .to 
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to the middle bf the last century, at which 
time they were contemporaries ; — but of the 
two, margin has survived. 
Contrary, for contrary ^^. 
Blasphemous. " I never heard a man 
talk in such a blasphemous manner in all 
my life ;*' which is an expression not 
uncommon among the lower order of Cock- 
neys who possess any tolerable degree of 
decency. Milton shall support the accent : 

'' Oh argument blasphemous, false, and proud V^ 

Par. Lost, book V. line 809. 

Howsomdever and whatsomdever, for 
however and whatever ^^. 

^ The penultima is made long in 'some instances by more 
ivriters than one 3 as by Shakspeare in Hen. VI. P. I. Act 
III. Sc. 1. 

*' And themselves banding in contrary parts." 
And again by Milton : 

** And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds.** 

Sampson Agonistes, line 971* 
This is called Poetical licence, 'tis true 5 — let then the 
Cockney have a Prose-licence. 

^ The radical compounds are how-ever, and whai^ever, 
first enlarged to how-so-ever and what-so-ever, and then ex- 
panded into hxiw-som-e^tv and whaUsom-ev^Vy for sound-sake 
\jY some, which last have been rounded T>fr by the Cockney 
into how'Mfm'dever and sohat-gam-'dever. The Frendi often 

throw 
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Dr. Johnson gites ioevet as a Compound 
Adverb in itself, and which wiU mix with 
who — ^-iatfkat-^nxid howy &c. In the "'El- 
^^ tham-Statutes/' published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, we meet with " whensomever." 
See chaptei^ 50. 55. 73- 

Successfidly, for succesdively ^. 

Respeetively^ for respectfully. 

Mayoraltry, for mayoralty. Admiraltry, 
for Admiralty ^. 

throw in a letter (as the i md the t, in si T-on, y-a-*t-il, S^c.) * 
to m^ontte the sound $ and here, not to he out-done;, the 
Londoner WfU not content himself with less thsoi the two, let 
ivho-som-dever say to the contr&ry. 

^ '' He did not pay me th^ money, though I called upon 
*' him thifee days successfiuZfy/* This is the London Ian- ' 
goaige ; find thougfh I will not answer for the promiscuous 
use of the words suoces3fo%,and successively in any author, 
yet the words respeotlv^ty^ and respectfu fly are found to have 
been synonymona* in- die days of Shaikspeare. 

*'Ybu se6 vtty respectiveUf welcome. Sir." 

Timon of Athens, III. Sc. i: 

Again, 

''Y^a ifaouid imthfm^ r§9piciii>e, and ha^ekeptit/* 

Mw^Ant of Venice, V. Se. 1. 

Se^ d^ other iaMsA6e« la "* Old Plays,*' Sd edit: 1780, 
irol. IV. p. 480. 4 ■ 

^ tlilB tnterpcdatitftf df a letter seem? to arise from a kup* , 
|Myrition^^cttli^{/-tt'tliepMd^ n^c^iskrOyr^uirestd* 

9 he 
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Commonality, for commonalty ^^. 

Curious, nice, severe, scrupulously-exact * 
This does not connect with curous before 
given. 

Properietor, owner, proprietor ". 

Non-plush'd, for non-plus'd ^^. 

Unbc thought, for recollected ^\ 

he followed by the letter r, in the last syllable. . The stand- 
ards of such ideas seem to rest upon the words paltry^ sultry, 
poultry, &c. 

^ Here they deviate from the preceding mode of pronun- 
ciation, and use another inter-literation (if I may be allowed . 
the term) J by taking for their precedent such words as — 
partiality, — equality, — mortality, &c. with which they are 
familiar. 

^ This word, in the sense now before us, the Londoners 
pronounce as it is spelt ) and not curous, as they do in its 
usual sense. Dr. Johnson allows this to be one use of the ' 
word, and gives tlie authority of Shakspeare : 

— " For curious I cannot be with you, 

** Signor Baptista, of whom I hear so welL** . 

Taming of the Shrew, Act IV. Sc. 4. 

It may also be found in other passages of Shakspeare. 

•''* They do not, however, use properkty for property. 

** A harmless interpolation of the letter h, to assijiiilate 
the word to such as legally poesefis the h, viz. push*d, blush'd, 
flu8h*d, brush*d, &c. They also say (per crasin) *' at an un- 
« pljph." 

« The syllable be is redundant i — but the great misfortane 
liere is, that the word befo^ ua does not oonvey the meaning 
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JOiscoihmodS, for incommode ^*i "^ 
Colloguing, for coUeAguing ^^» 
Docity, for docility ^. 
Drownded, fot dtowilfed ^\ 
Despisable, for despicable ^^i 

it is intended to cany : for tather than sdy (upon recollection) 
I UNBBTHouGHT myself,'' it ought to be sauj " / unforgot 
myself.^' ^ Perhaps, however, it should rather be, '^ onbe- 
thought me,*' by a close prdnunciatioii, qprniptied td itnbe- 

thought: i.e. ''I bethoifghtmyself of it, oro»iL" 

^ Dr. Johnson allows </ucommode, di^ommOdious, and 

discommodity: but at present incommode, tizcommodious, 

and iizcommodity, have the lead» Though dis seems to be the 

« 

stronger privative of the two. ' 

^ Dr. Johnson allows' the verb co/Zeagtt€. The Londoner 
only widens the woi'd in pronunciation. In the Variorum 
edition of Shakspeare, 1778, in a note on the woixi colleagued, 
(Hamlet, Act L Sc. 2.) Mr. Steevens vindicates Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's word coUeUgued, by several examples firom writers 
cqdtemporary with^hakspeare. 

^ Formed from ferocity, velocity : to which may be added 
others of a different leading vowel -, such as audacity, ca- 
petcity, &c. * 

^ Consonantly with other words ending with — ded, such 
as sound-ed, bound-ed, wound-ed, &c. — In the 35th Article' 
of the Church of England^ the homilieis are directed to be 
read in churches diligently and distinctly, that they may be 
understandec! of the pciople. 

^ We must look la. great deal &rther into the history of 
words than siCoduiey^xui bo expected to do, if we tena« 

r. 2 ciously 
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I once overheard in the street one pei'son 
toy to another (but whether he was an 
Irishman I cannot pi:onoance}| speaking of 
a Captain of a ship, that he was a very good 
sort of man on shore ; but that when at sea, 
he was the most tyrannical, and the rao&t 
despisdble man upon earth. 

An-otomy, a skeleton ^. 

Paragraft, for paragraph ^. 

Stagnated, for stagger'd'^ 
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ciously adhere to dewplcMe, To b^in ivith the Verb ip&Ao, 
then to the same Verb with ita prifatiTe ctepicioi and thence 
to the Adjective despicahiliB, befSore vm get at our Hfovd* ia 
too circuitous a passage far the Londoaer^ idbo will take the 
shortest cut, and ^om the word dnj^e, at once (per taiiium) 
gires you despisable, a term of strong and competent mean?* 
ing, naturally formed. 

^ Meaning something anatomized* The on is here mani- 
festly mistaken for an article. • • 

^ I do not know whether the Ixmdooera say EpUg^ fbr 
Epitaph ,' but they ought;, for the sake of uniibrmity. 

^* This appears to be a much stronger and a more eai^ires* 
sive word than our staggered, which only intimates a quaking 
of the external frame; whereas, stagnatmg implies that the 
ciicnlation of the bloody and the operation of every vital 
function, were suspended for the moBBeat. i do nfsA,. h<nr<« 
e?er« give the Cockney credit for the force of the word ; as 
it seems to have been a random sho^^ and as if the first sylia* 
ble had taken its chance for theieiMif tkt Iroxd. 

Dis- 
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Disgruntled, offended ^^. 
Ruinated, for ruin'd ^. 
Solentary, for solitary ^. 
Ingeniously, for ingenuously ^K 
Eminent danger, for imminent danger ^« 

^ A strange word, carrying with it an exaggeration of the 
term disconcerted. It seems to be a metaphor taken from a 
hog 3 which I cannot account for, unless naturalists say that 
hogs grunt from some pleasurable sensation. I have, how* 
ever, printed authority for it in Sir Philip Warwick's Me- 
moirs (p. 226), where, speaking of the Earl of Manchester 
being made a prisoner in the house of his daughter the Coan« 
tess of Rutland, the writer says, the lady was much ** dU* 
*' gruntled** at it. But, after all, the word, as uapd by the 
Knight, must have been an unguarded escape ; for he was 
rather of humble birth in Westminster (see Granger's Bio- 
graphical History) ; a son of an organist of the Abbey, and 
perhaps in early life a chorister. 

^ We confined the word ruinated to a decayed building. 
Lord Bacon, howeverj uses it in the same sense as the Lon- 
doner, as applied to personal impoverishment. ''Philip and 
Nabis," says he, *^ were already ruinated. See the verb in 
Bailey's Dictionary, fblio. 

^ Formed upon such words as voluntary, sedentary, &c. 

^ Used by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in his Life, p. 86. 
See also Dodsley's Old Plays, 2d edition, X780, vol. VH. 
p. 392, and vol VIIL p. 242, where in a ndle Mr. Reed ob- 
serves that, in eur antient writers, ingeniously and ingenuously 
are used for eacH other without the least distinction;. 

• The common people gf France ate accused by Mons. 
Vaugelas of making this identical mistake i '' Peril emment 

*' pour 



*. 
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Intosticated^ for intoxicated ^. 

Perwent, for prevent ^^.-^^Per contra j a 
London attorney once told me, that he had 
pre-used the papers laid before him. 

Skrimidge, for skirmish ^^. — ^^Skrimage* 
'is jocularly used for ^^ sJcirmishy^ by Dr, 
Johnson, in his 239th Letter to Mrs. 
' Thrale, 

Refuge, for refuse ^^ 

" I>our imminent." Rcmarques sur la Langue Fran^oise, 
e^it. 1737, Preface, p. 44. 

*7 For meliority of sound, atid to soften the letter x, espe-^ 
cially if the party speaking should happen to be a little tip^y. 
They have another word not unlike it 3 viz. confisticated for 
confiscated, 

^ The first syllable consists of ipetatbesis, and the second 
of the permutation of to for v, of which moye anon. (See 

Pr 77.) 

* A scrimer is a fencer, and used by Shakspeare in Hamlet, 
Act IV, Sc. 7. Hence scrimish, by transposition of letters 
made skirmish, became the encounter. — Escrimey Frencb* 
Sec the next article. 

'® It is a sort of rule with the Cockney to convert the — isk 
into — idge, and the same with other similar terminations. 
Besides slssimidge, they have r^ididges forradtfftes, rubbidge 
for rubbish, furbidgre for furbw^, &c. The word refuge con- 
forms to deluge, of which most of them have heard ; and the 
rest rank with damage, cabbage, cribbage, luggage, i&c. words 
>vhich are perfectly similar to tUem. 

Nisi 
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Nisi prisi, for nisi prius '^^. 
Taters, for potatoes '^^. 
Vocation, for v&catiori ^^. 
Luxurious, for luxuriant ^'^. 
Loveyer, for lover ^^. 

'* A pretty good guess at terms imperfectly learned by the 
ear. 

^/ One is almost induced to belilve that the lower order of 
Londoners imagine that taters, as they constantly call them 
in their natural state, b a generical term, and that pot is a 
prefix which carries with it some specifick difference. If so^ 
their idea is, that their taters are not to be considered as pot- 
taters till they are boiled. 

" Such is the force of use and long habit, even against 
ain^ost daily opportunities of correction, that I never heard 
any bed-maker, &c. in a College or Inn of Court, that did 
not always talk of the long vocation. 

'^ '' LuxuriptM fields" is an expression that occurs twice in 
Evelyn's Sculptura, 2d edit. pp. 16. 33. Possibly luxiuiot<« 
and luxuriant were formerly synonymous ; and if so, the lat- 
ter is a refinement of the former, and does npt impeach the 
Cockney. 

^ Formed from lawyer, which in the Scottish language 
was formerly written l^xw-wer, Fortescue on Monarchy in 
the notes, p. 56. The letter y rather softens the pronuncia- 
tion, and is perhaps found, for the same reason, in sawyer 
and howyer. Bower, as a proper name, is very common in 
several parts of the kingdom. In the Northerly counties of 
England, the term taylor is always sounded taylyor among 
the common people. 

Humorous 
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Hamorous^ for humoursome ^^* 
Pottecary, for apothecary ^^. 

^ This occurs ia the Spanish Tragedy^ printed among ths 
. Old Plays 5 see the 2d edit. 1780, toI. III. p. 137) ^^'^ n^xre 
instances might easily be given. 

— — '^ Women oft are ^morotf^f 
'* These clouds will over blow with little wind." 
So in Shakspeare, Hen. lY. P. II. Act. IV. Sc 4. 

— *' humorous as winter.** 
Thus respective for respectful was andentfy in use ; see p. 65. 
^ Dr. Johnson and other lexicographers are pleased to de- - 
rive this, word from the Greek " apotheca, a repositofv ;*' 
but how does that apply to one thing more than another ? 
Chaucer, and writers even so lately as the reign of Queea 
Elizabeth, write it potecary, I incline to believe that the 
Cockney is right ; and that it is radically the Spanish word 
hotkarib, as botica in that language more emphatically aigni-' 
^cs the shop of an apothecary^ as opposed to the itinera 
empirick : and the permutation qf b and p is very com* 
mon. The letter a I presume to have been the Artiele, 
which, in process of time, adhered uniformly to its Substan^ 
live. This coalition causing the word to begin with apo, it 
is no wonder that the sanguine advocates for Greek derivation 
should jump at it. — In the Comedy of the Four P's, by J. 
Heywood, published 1569, one of them is the Poiicar^; and 
I never heard that he was arraigned by tK9 Critics forPseudo* 
graphy. They are the Potkary, the Pedlar, the Patmer, 
and the Pardoner. Heywood, who was a man of leaming» 
would hardly have made a Poticary one. of his characters, had 
he not been conscious that he was rights when there were so 
many others with the same initial that would have answered 
the purpose, viz. Priests. — Q. If the ap-— in Ap-prentice b^ 
not redundant ? See Old Flays. 

Nyst 
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Nyst and nyster^ for nice and nicer. 

C16st and cl6st^r^ for dose and clo9en 

Sinst^ for since. 

Wonst, for once ^®. 

After having given the Positive the termi- 
nating sound of sty the Comparative naturally 
follows.^ 

Industerous^ for industrious "^^ 

Sot, for sat ®^. 

Frags, i. e. fragments *\ 

^ Nifst seems to be fbrmed« bysound, from fkst, last, 
moist ; and cUat from most> po8t> toast, 8iC. which positives 
b^get the comparatives nyster, and oldster. 

Usinst has any better claim to originality, it may be con« 
fiidered as the superlative of the old word sin, which is stiQ in 
use in the Northern parts of England; though I Father incline 
to impute this pronunciation to mere vulgar habit. It has 
occurred to me in print, a &ct which I did not expect, for the 
Earl of Shrewsbury (in Vol. II. Letter 52, in Mr. Lodge*s 
Illustrations of British History,) has let it escape from 
him ; and, moreover, his lordship chose to spell it cinst The 
Londoners also say wonst, instead of once : but whether they 
say twyst,^ov twice, I cannot determine. To the rest of these 
words I have been an ear-witness. 

" Formed upon such words as boistarous^— traiterous, 

^ Their Infinitive is set, and they have no notion of the - 
Verb sit. From set then they form sot, as they find got is de- 
duced firom get. 

f^ The refuse of the lower people considered among low 

people 
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Chardcter, for character •*• 
Moral, for model ^. 
Jocotlous or jecotious, for jocose ^*. 
Hisn, hern, for his and her's. 
Oum, youm, forour's andyour's^^ 

people themselves as fragments of society, aod of which this 

word is an abbreviation, and may he heard in Covent-gardea 

market. It ranks very well Avith fag-6nds, rags^ tags^ &g. 

* Milton gives it this accent in the verb : 

*' Charactered in the feca This have I learnt/' 

Comus. 
Sp also Shakspeare, 

** Are visibly char4cter*d^ and engrav';d." 

Two Gentlemen of Yerona> Act II. Sc. 7« 

The Cockneys^ however^ do not> I conceive^ confound the 
Substantive with the Verb 3 but take their accent from similar 
Mrords^ such as contr&ctor^ detractor, and malefilctor. 

^ Every Cockney hears morals talked of^ though he is un- 
acquainted with models ; otherwise he would not say that a 
child is, by personal likeness, the very moral (meaning model) 
oi its parent *, which is an inversion of the order of things, 
because the model as the prototype must necessarily precede 
what is formed from it. He might ^y, that the Either (or' 
the mother) is the very ^nora^ (to use his own word) of the 
child. 

** These words tally with the £euniliar words ferocious^ 
atrocious. The Cockney does not say morosious, because 
morose is not a word that appears in his hemisphere. 

^ These are reserved for a more respectable situation in th^ 
following pages> Article XIY. 

The 
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The t'other, for the other «^. 
Nolus bolus, for^inolens volens ®^. 
Waps, f»w,.p» • 

. These, Sir, and a few other such " tvuU . 
gartties** (to use the London word), such 
vitia ser'monisy to be heard daily through- 
out the Bills of Mortality, I readily 

* This, that, and t'other (or the other), are allowable 5 but ' 
the father is a redundancy, and in fact is the the other, 

^ Here the Cockney, being allowedly out of depth, lays 
liold on the first twig that offers, viz. on such words as come 
nearest in sound. He hears his apothecary talk of a bohu, 
and does not doubt but that there may be such a thing 39 a 
noltts (a stronger dose) in^ the Materia Medica, if the boliu 
does not operate. On the other hand, these words may be 
supposed to have no real meaning, like hicdus-doctius, or 
*' hocus-pocus r though the learned teU us, that the latter 
of them are corruptions of *' hoc est Corpus,*' and that the 
illiterate Romish priests, who gabble Latin which they do not 
imderstand, instead of '' hoc est Corpus ineumi* have been 
taught to say " hocu^ pocus meum'* All this we may believe 
when we are told, that they call part of the funeral service, 
'' De Profundis;\{ihe ISQth Psalm), by the stylc^and title of 
*' Deborah Fundish ;** -^ after which we cannot be surprised 
that ai^ ignorant imprisoned Cockney pickrpocket should call 
, a " Habeas Corpus'' a " hapoth of Copperas,'* which, I am told, 
is the language of Newgate. 

^ The transposition of the letters s and p, is our own, and 
is not imputable to the Cockney ; for fFaps is the original 
Soixon word. 

■4 admit: 
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admit : but then every body understands 
their meaning ; and their language is not 
like the uninteUIgible gabble of nine* 
tenths of the provincial inhabitants of the 
remoter parts of England^ which none but 
the natives can understand^ though I 
doubt not but on close investigation such 
language (as I hinted before) might be 
radically justified. Bring together two 
clowns from Kent and Yorkshire * ; and I 
will wager a ducat that they will not be 
«ble to converse^ for want of a dialect com- 
mon to them both. 

From the different enunciation of the 
vowels^ the Latin tongue spoken by a 
Scot, a Frenchman, a German, or an Ita- 
lian, is with difficulty comprehended by 
an Englishman ; and so vice versd. Nay, 
we may go a step ferther ; for Scaliger, ha- 
ving been addressed for some time in La- 
tin by a gentleman of Scotland, made his 
excuse for not replying, by saying, ^^ he did 
not understand the Scottish language f. 
Though the enunciation of the vowela 

* Of these Provindalisiiis^ see more hereafter. 

t Anecdotes Litteraires> Paiv^ 1750. tqI. I. p. 60, . 

by 
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by the Scots and the French is the same^ 
yet the tone of any vernacular language, 
which is always apt to prevail^ discom- 
poses a Foreigner's immediate apprehen- 
sion. The Jews of Spain and Portugal, 
we are told, cannot converse with the 
German Jews, on account of their different 
pronunciation of the Hebrew */* 

But, after all, the most striking and most 
offensive error in pronunciation among the 
LfOndoners, I confess, lies in the transposi- 
tional use of the letters ff^ and i^ ever to 
be heard where there is any possibility of in- 
verting them. Thus they always say, 

FFediy instead of veal; and 

/Finegar, instead of vinegar / 
while, on the other hand, you hear 

iP^icked, for wicked — 

J^g, for trig ; and a few others. 

The following Kttle dialogue is said to 
have passed between a citizen and his ser* 
vant : 

Citizen. Villiam, I vants my vig. 

Ser^'ant. Vitch vig. Sir ? 

*- Tcfftfw AngliaJudaica^ p. 301 « 

Citizen. 
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Citizeii. Vy, the vite vig in the voodetl 
vig-hox> vitch I vore last vensday at the 
westry. 

To these may be added their use of the 
letter ff^y in the place of the letter Hy in 
compound words; for, instead of neigh-* 
hoMxhoody widowAoorf, livelyAooc?^ and 
knight Aooc/, they not only say, but would 
even write, neighboumroocf, widowirooe/, 
livelya£;ooc/, and Vm^iwood. Nay, they 
have been caught in the fact ; for the last 
of these words is so spelt in Dr. Fuller's 
Church History, and in Rymer's Fcedera. 
This oversight cannot, however, be charged, 
upon either of those Writers ; but, as they 
both lived in or near London, it is most 
probable that their amanuenses were first- 
rate CockneySy and that, in collating the 
transcripts by the ear, allowances had been 
made for mere pronunciation, without sas« 
pecting eiTor in the orthography. 

All that can be said upon these unplea*- 
sant pronunciations taken together is, that 
letters of the same organ of speech have- 
been mutually exchanged in several lan- 
guages. 
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guages. In the province of Gascoigne in 
France, the natives substitute the letters 
JB and Vy for each other, which occa-- 
sioned Joseph Scaliger to say of them — 

** Felices Populi, quibus bibere est viveve *V* 

Take these then, Sir, as the Jhibles of 
the Cockney's dialect j and let us proceed 
to' the supposed daring crimes of which he 
stands accused, and from which, I trust, his 
justification and acquittal will be eflpected 
from the evidence of Antiquity. 

Refinements began to creep in before 
the days of Mr. Camden (as my Motto f 
insinuates), Vho thought so meanly of 
them, that they provoked his resentnaent. 
Let it not, however, be understood, that I • 
am contending for the re-establishment of 
the antient dialect ; for our Language now 
seems to be at its height of purity and 
energy. 



* Bohun*s Geog. Diet article Gascoigne. 
f See the Title-page. 
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Having admitted the preceding litde 
peccadillos, we will prodnce those heinoiM 
charges and grievous offences, those par*^ 
ticular ^words and expressions, with which 
the LoNDONEBS are so heavily accused hy 
die beau-^nonde and the scholastick part of 
mankind. 

The most notorious imputed crime is, the 
use of rechmdofii Negatives ; such as *— 

N^ I. 

^* I don't know nothing about it.'' 

This is a luxuriance of no modern date 
atnong the Cockneys ; but it is not of their 
own manufacture; for there is evidence 
enough in the history of our Language^ 
drawn £rom the old school, to shew that 
this mode of speech, this accumulation of 
Negatives, is no new-fangled tautology. 
One Negative is now accepted by us, and 
reputed as good as a thousand. The pre- 
sent Cockneys think otherwise ; and so did 
the Ancestors of us alL Taking the lan- 
guage 
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giiage of France^ for a moment as a models 
a Frenchman answers your question nega- 
tively, i)y — ^^^ Je we ,s9ai pas ;^^ and the 
Loodoner, in the same phraseology, says— 
^^lilon^t \now 'nothing about it/' Now, 
if the abundant use of Negatives be esteemed 
an elegance in the French language *, the 

# 

* The tenacity of the Frenchman with respect to ne- 
gatives exceeds, if possible, his quondam attachment to his 
citdevaut Grand Monarque. If he is denied one species of 
Negative by an arrit of the«sBe//e5 Lettres, he takes another— 
Thus, he may not say, " Je ne Taime, ni Testime pas ;" tlie 
pas in this case being dis-allowed, not because it is unne- 
ceesary, but beoiuse it is un&shionable ; and therefore he re- 
peats the first Negative (viz. the nej in the latter part of the 
sentence dififerently situated ; and according to Pere Bouhours 
(whom Mr. Addison calls the most penetrating of the French 
Critics), the established phrase is — - " Je ne Taime, ni ne 
Festime." Thus he will have the redundant Negative, coute 
qui coute. The superfluous ne is often idiomatically used by 
the French ; and their ears are accustomed to it, while it 
startles ah Englishman in many instances, till he is fami- 
liarized with it : for in literal translation it frequently seems 
to reverse what is intended to be expressed. Thus a French- 
man, in telling you, ^^ he is afraid his brother will die,** says, 
when the sentence is rendered verbatim, " He is aftaid Ids 
" brother may not die :*' — for his wordi? would be, ^^ Je crains 
*' que mon frere ne meurt." Such is the turn of their lan- 
guage when contrasted with the idiom of the English -, and 
such the force of- this fisivourite Negative in many similar 

G cases 
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Cockney will say-— why not in EngKsk? 
and the more^the better^ I cantiot help 
recounting a case in pointy when a cluster 
of Negatives is said to have been disgotged 
by a Citizen, who^ having* mislaid his hat 
at a Tavern, enquired with much pompottat 
vociferation -^ " if nobody had seen nothings 
^^ of never a hat no-wkere^s f But, to be 
more serious. Here are but three out of 
Jhur that are redundant:. 1 will now tbean 
produce the same super-abundance, not 
indeed from an act of the wFiole Legislative 
Body of the Kingdom, though from R^al 
authority. In a Proclamation of King 
Henry V. for the apprehension of Sir John 
Oldcastle, on account of his contumacious 
behaviour in not accepting the terms before" 
tendered to him, are these words : — "Beit 
" knowne, as Sire John Oldcastell refuse^ 
*^ nor will not receave, nor sue to have Mowr 
*' of the graces,^' &c. ♦ 

cases j so that the French seem -to us as if they sacrificedf'" 
g;rammar and common, sense in compliment to it 

* Chronicle concerning the examination and death of Sft 
John Oldecastell^ by Bale ^ Appendix^ p. 14?* 

Though 
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Though we now exclude the double Ne- 

fative, yet we find it very common among 
iTriters at different former periods, where the^ 
use of it was carried as far as tlie ear coula 
possibly bear. An instance or two shall suf- 
fice. Thus Chaucer : ' 

** So lowly, ne so truily you serve 
€t JV^if * none of 'hem as I.'* 

TroiL and Cress, lib. V. 

So also ShiBikspeare : 

■ ■ ' ' ** a sudden day of joy 

*' That thou expect'st not, nor I look'd not for." 

Rom. and Jul. Act. IV. Sc. 1. 

Examples occur so frequently in Shak* 
speare, that it would be troublesome to 
recount them. " No, nor think I never 
^^ shall,'' ia, an expression used by Roger 
Aschamf. *He was a Yorkshire-man, and 
there I have myself heard this similar lan- 
guage — " No^ I shall not do no such thing/' 

^ I need not say tliat nil me&ns will not, Chaucer also 
uses n*old for would not, (WiU h&» nHl he, is still in com- 
mon use, implying whether he will or will not. Nolens to« 
lens.) N'am, i. e, am not, and n^as, i, e. was not, occur in 
Chaucer. In the Norths r«Z is a strange mongrel corruption 
o( I shall, 

t Tpxophilits^ Bennett*s edition, p. 123. 

o 2 In 
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In our general grammatical construction 
even the double Negative has fallen into dis- 
use ; and was wearing out so fast early la 
the eighteenth century, that its derisional 
adoption is felt by every one who reads the 
distich at the end of the Epitaph of P. V. the 
Parish Clerk, printed in Pope's Works, 

'^ Do all we can, Death i« a man 
" Who never spareth none,^^ 

So far I have only produced the French 
language as the ostensible model ; but our 
Saxon progenitors made a plentiful use of 
Negatives before they had the honour of 
kissing the hand of the Norman Conqucrtor. 
The learned Saxonist Dr. Hickes tells us^ 
that it was the fashion of Chaucer's time^ 
when Saxonisms were not quitouwom out, 
to make use of two Negatives to strengthen 
an expression *• After this, the Doctor, in 
support of his asseveration, produces tome 
examples from the Saxon, i^herein not only 
twOy but three and ^bwr Negatives are found 

* Thesaurus Ling. Vet. Septcnt. cap. XII. " Notandum 
" est, quod in lingu^ Anglo-Saxonidi negatio enuncieturper 
•* duo n^tiva.*' ' 

accu- 
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accumulated in one phrase. This idiom was 
therefore , character! stick in our Language 
above 700 years ago. 

Mr. Speght, in the Advertisemei\t to the 
readers of his second edition of Chaucer, 
says — ^* It was his (Chaucer's) manner, 
*' imitating the Greeks^ by two Negatives, 
*^ to cause a greater negation.'* This ob- 
servation Dr. Hickes very justly, I con- 
ceive, 4mputes to Mr. Speght's want of 
skill in Antiquity Q^ nihil antiqui sapiens*') ; 
and then tells us (from himself) that 
Chaucer, not understanding Greek, fol- 
lowed the model of the Saocon language; 
" LiterSrum Grsecarum ignarus, more sui 
^^ temporis, in quo SaocQuismus non penitiis 
*^ exoleverat, duohus negativis usus est *.'* . 

Dr. Hickes having acquitted Chaucer of 
the heavy charge of understanding Greek, 
of which Mr. Speght, his Editor, had ac- 
cused him ; give me leave to put in a word 
or two, by observing that Chaucer must have 

* Thesaurus Ling. Vet. Septent. cap. XII. See also Sir 

I 

John Foite3cue-tAland*s Pi*e&ce to Fortescue on Monarch Vj 
p. Ixxix. and the notes on chapter III. of the work. 

been 
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been perfectly innocent ; for he was gath^rej^ 
to his fathers above half a century before 
Greek, as an independent language, was un-: 
derstood in England f. All that can be said 
is, that ." they lay in his way, and he foun^ 
"them." 

The history of the Greek tongue. Sir, 
as a discriminated Language in jplngland, 
seems to have been briefly this. We are 
told in the Preface to Ockley's " History of 
the Conquest of Syria, Persia, and Bgypt, 
by the Saracens" (p. xiv.), that Greek wa? 
pot understood in the Western parts of 
Jpurope till after Constantinople was taken 
by the Turks, A. D, 1453, the thirty-first 
year of our king Henry VI. Mr. Ockjey 
farther says, thatj as the Saracens advanced 
in their incursions into Syria, Persia, and 
Egypt, many learned Greeks fled, and, es- 
caping with their literary collections, sought 
an asylum in the West, whither they trans- 
ported their written language. Before this 

* Chaucer died in 1400. Greek was known in England in 
1453. 

tim^ 
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time, he adds, that the Philosophers and 
Schoolmen among us contented themselves 
with Latin translations of Aristotle and other 
Greek Authors, not actually made from the 
iMriginals, hut from Arabick versions. The 
enlightened part of the Saracens were lovers 
of learning and science, which they diffused 
in every conquered country ; and thus, after 
they had penetrated into Africa, even the 
Moors, when they over-ran the greatest 
|Nirt of Spain, became undesignedly the 
restorers of much Learning which had slept 
during those barbarous ages which fol* 
lowed the devastation of the Roman Empire. 

THuBy Sir, I consider as one epoch fevour- 
mble to the introduction of the Greek Lan* 
guage into England; or at least into the 
West of Europe. 

Mr. Camden tells us, that the French . 
and Dutch (though I rather suppose that 
by the latter he means the Germans) are 
proud of the afi&nity between their Lan- 
guages and the Greek *. It was approach- 
ing toward us from the East^ and therefore 

would 
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would naturally touch a:t every place of 
Learning upon the Continent before it reached 
us. At length it landed here ; and the first 
time that we hear any thing material con- 
cerning it, was in the reign of king Henry 
VIII. when its introduction made no small 
bustle at Oxfora. 

It appeal's that William Grocyn, aa 
English Divine, educated at Winchester 
school, and New-coUege, Oxford, having 
heard much of the Greek Language (of 
which he had already acquired a random 
kind of knowledge) travelled into Italy to 
cultivate a closer acquaintance with it, 
and returned to Oxford full-fraught, with 
Greek. Erasmus became the pupil of 
Grocyn, who read lectures on his newly- 
imported Language, which, however, was 
considered by many as a dangerous and 
alarming innovation. So different in all 
respects from the old School-learning, both 
as to character and sound, the students no 
doubt saw and heard them with astonish- 
ment, and treated them, as Jack Cade 
says in Shakspeare,— as ii such abomin- 

' • able 
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^^ able < words as no Christian ear could en- 
^^ dure to hear*/' But this was not all; 
for the intrusion created serious dissensions. 
The University became divided into two 
factions^ distinguished by the appellations 
of Greeks and Trojans^ who bore a violent 
animosity to each other^ and proceeded to 
open hostilities, insomuch that the Trojans 
insulted Erasmus, who patronized the 
Greek Language, and read Lectures upon it 
in the Schools f . 

Thus matters stood at Oxford as to the 
Greek Language, when, about the year 
1535, it was warmly patronized likewise 
at Cambridge^by Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Cheke, of St. John's College, and by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Smith, of Queen's 
College, who, by their joint labours, settled 
the pronunciation, &c. Hitherto Mr. 
Strype tells us (in the " Life of Sir John 
Cheke^') that every passage in Greek, which 
accidentally occurred in any Writer, was 
scouted, and consigned to oblivion with 

* Henry VI. PartlL Act IV. Sc.r. 
. f Granger's Biog. Hist. voL 1. 8vo. p. 101. ia the note. 

the 
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the BtigBia of r— ^^ Graeeum e»ii non potest 
^^ legi *.'- These two learned Colleagues 
weie succeeded by able advocates, who 
publicly supported the Greek tongue as 
established in all points by Sir John Cheke 
and Sir Thomas Smith f • Thus sane* 
tioned at the time of which we have been 
•pefiking, and afterwards espoused by greM: 
and able men in the Church and in the 
State^ of both Universities^ the Language has 
been derived to us as pure as could have 
been supposed from so remote a source ; — - 
not only as a scourge to us. Sir, when we 
were school-boys, and as a profit to peda» 
gogues : but (joking apart) to the splendour 
pf universal science, and the melioration 
pf mankind, both in sacred and prq&n^ 
learoipg. 



* life, p. 18. 

t Stiype'8 life of ^ Thomas Smith, ch. II. 



N^ 
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" Worser'* — '' Lesser/' 

" More worser/' &c. 

'f Most agreeablest/' &c. 

I now proceed, Sir, to other boldnesses 
of expression in daily use among the Lon- 
doners ; — their enlarging the Comparatives 
and Superlatives. But what shall be said if 
they should herein be supported by Writers 
of po small account ? 

** Let thy worser spirit tempt me again.'* 

King Lear, Act. IV. Sc. 6. 

^^ ChangM to a worser shape thou canst not be.'* 

K. Hen. VL P. L Act. V. Sc. 4. 

. ._ . « and worser far 

** Than arms." 

Dry den, cited by Bishop Lowth. 

It is common also with the Cockneys to 
convert the Comparative better into a Verb ; 
a9 — " He is much bettered in his circum* 
" stances.'' " A servant leaves his place ta 
^* better hinaaelf/' &c They might like- 
wise transform the opposite Comparative 

worse 
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worse into the same shape, and quote Mil- 
ton : for both — 

" May serve to better us, and worse our foes." 

Par. Lost, B. VI. 1. 440 *. 

Lesser (as an Adverb for less J is another 
augmented Comparative to be found in Lon- 
don, and in Shakspeare. 

^^ I think there ^s ne'er a man in Christendoniy 
^^ Can lesser bide his love or hate than he.*' 

K. Rich. III. Act III. Sc. 4. 

It is as common also as an Adjective in 
colloquial language, in London, as it is upon 
paper among many of our best Writers : 

" Attend to what a lesser Muse indites." Addison. 

You have it in both situations in Spen-' 
ser, and others, to Pope iiiclusively f . Dr. 
Johnson blames the Poets for following 
and encouraging a vulgar error : for he 
says, that lesser is a barbq,rous expansion 

* To better, a Verb, is used by Shakspeare in Coriolanus, 
Act. in. Sc. 1. And slow is converted into a Verb (meaning 
to retard), in Romeo and Juliet^ Act IV. Sc. 1. which is sup- 
ported in the Variorum edition^ 177S, by a quotation from 
Sir Arthur Gorge's Translation of the 2d Book of Lucan 5 

" ■■ " my march to slow'* 

t Several iustauces may be fpuud In Johxison's Sictiouaiy. 

of 
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of lesSj formed by the commonalty, upoa 
a persuasion that every Comparative must 
have — er for its termination. The like 
may T^e said, and on the same grounds, of 
worser, on which Bishop Lowth remarks 
that, of the two (lesser and worser), the 
latter ^^ sounds more barbarous, only be- 
*^ cause it has not been so frequently . 
^* used */' Dr. Wallis f allows both lesser 
and worser a place among the Compara- 
tives in a collateral degree J. I agree with 
Dr. Johnson, that the termination — er has 
much weight in forming a. Cockney's 
Comparative; to which I think we may 
subjoin, that the Londoners have no opi- 

* Introduction to English Grammar, p. 59. The same 
uaay be said of the Verbs lessen and greaten, the latter of which. 
Btartles one a little at first sight. It is allowed by Dr. Johnson 
in his Dictionary, where he gives two examples, and you 
will find another in Dr. Fuller's Church History, book Vl;' 
p. 340. » f 

f Grammar, p. 95. .^ 

J Lest.'] Mr. Pennant writes the Superlative so, for whiclk 
he cites Wallis, p. 95, and Edwards's Canons of Criticism, 6th 
edit. p. 278. vide Notes to Pennant's Synopsis, notes to p.llJ 
Mr. Pennant says it is a contraction of lesser ; but it 'seems.' 
rather to be contracted from lessest, Wc write least &>r the ' 
Adverb. .. ^ k • 

nion 
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mott of any Comparative that consists b'uf of 
one syllable, nor Art they always contented 
witli two; for they are apt to' give fhif 
iign of the Gomparative and 6f the Siipeiffa- 
tive to Comparatives atid l^uperlatives them^*' 
selves^ as will presently appear. Btit first/ 
however, give me leaVe to reprobate Ae 
•rest of the world (oiifttelves includfed^ for 
a- similar partfdKty to the final —^ in 
some terms (not indeed ComparatiVesyttbuj^' 
witli equal redundancy), which are heard^ 
every day among both gentle and simple.* 
We all talk of upholster- erfi', ahd poulter^cr^,- 
terminations which, on examination, witf 
come equally under the charge of supterero- 
gation : for, in fact, we might as well say 
hatter-er^ or glover-er^. 

Stow6, who had access to the Charters 
6t Incorporation of all the Companies in 
the City of London, styles our upholstEREBSf 
upholstEHS ; and onTpoultEHBUS, poultEBS^i 

* Shakspearfe (Henry IV. Part I. Act 11. Sc. 4.) T*Wttti- 
Poulter, Another authority is given in a note to the edition 
jgf Shakspearey by Dr. Johnson and Mr^ Steeveiis. If ydcf ' 
wish for Parliamentary sanction^ see the Statute of ib^' iS^ 
Uid Sd of King Edward VI. chap. ^5. - 

the 
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the expatnliem of t^^kicb ^vtflrds rf fiitttibut- 
able to xxBj who by a si^tmheiitig kind of 
syllable (Fhetoricklly csffledP a TtduUsmusJ ^ 
have added a finat dfuplicate of the — er 
without the least reason or prbvocatioa. 

Fruiter-er seems to be equally redundant. 

C0*e!*-er is writfeii Cdt^ ill th^ moTj^n 
of tile Life of Gusmati dfe Al&fache, fdfio . 
edition, 1622V p. MS. 

As to^ i^orseTy it fe no thore tfian* a double 
Cowparative, with the usual termination, in 
a case which the ear will bear,* aAd' whi<3h i% 
would abhor in many othef word?, rach as* 
befter-^eTy happter-ery sooner -^er*. 

But to proceed. The Lot^Doners are- 
farther accused^ of inflaming: the ofience by 
sdmetimes saying more worser^ ; but,, to sH6w 
how much' the Comparatives^,^ with the aux*" 
iliary term wore, were once allowablfc, the 
following eii^ihples shall suffice *|* : 

* We may add to this the pronunciation of a mdi^ter breviW 
in-a^xnarket-town, *' fi)rgiTeii8 our trestsas^i^s^sr." 

j* Dr. Johnson has ff good passage^ by vray of banter> -where 
he telk Mrs. Thrale that — *' nothing in all life now can be. 
^'more pra/ligater (ih Italidcs) than \^hat he is; and if in 
'' ottle-that so be that tU^jCflei'sidt fnr to resist hixn^ he is rc^ 
'* solved not to spare no moneV nor no time.'* 

Nor 
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— — ^ " Nor that I am more better 
" Than Praspero." Tempest, Act. I. Sc. S 
' " Ne'er from France arrired more happier men. 
Hen. V. Act IV. Sc. ult 

" More sharper than your swords." 

Hen.V. Act III. Sc. 5. 

. Shakspeare has, in one instance, writte 
very unguardedly " less happier ;" and whei 
his metre does not exculpate him, 

■ '* The envy of less happier lands." 

Rich. II. Act II. Sc. I 

Dr. Johnson, in a note on this passagi 
has &irly imputed Shakspeare's mistake i 
the habitual use of something above tfa 
bare Comparative, which in his time forme 
the accustomed Language of the age. 

These examples, I think, Sir, are sufficiei 
to support the Londoner in the general ue 
of double Comparatives, with impunity, i 
he chuse to adopt them, though they are 01: 
of fashion. 

l^et us now follow him in the double St 
perlatives ; such as — most impudentestf - 
most ignorat^estf — most particular est, - 
imst agreeablesty &c. and we shall 6n 
ground 
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grounds equally ample for his justification. 
In the Psalms we meet with Most Highest^ 
which is allowed to be an .expression of great 
force, and properly applicable to the Divi- 
nity : but, admitting this to be a magnificent 
Eastern idiom, we have humbler authorities 
to produce. St. Paul, in the language of 
the Translation of the Acts of the Apostles 
(ch. xxvi. ver. 5.) says, ih plain narrative,-— 
I* After the most straitest sect of our reli- 
" gion, I lived a Pharisee." There are also 
many profane sanctions to support the use of 
such expressions. 

Ben Jonson, in his English Grammar, 
gives us, from the writings of Sir Thomas 
More, " most basest ;" and, in his comment, 
to shew that he himself did not disavow 
the '■ same phraseology, remarks that such 
mode of speaking is an English Atticism, 
after the manner of " the most, antientest 
Grecians.*' Jphq Lilly, whose style was 
in his time (about the middle of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth) thought to be the 
standard of purity, makes use of ^^ most 
" brightest.^* After this, Shakspeare sup- 

H plies 
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plies us with the fbllowing examples : viz. 
** most boldest ^s^' — ^^ most unkiTidest \ i^ 
'■' — " most lieaviest J ;*' to which others^ 
from the same writer, tnight be added. As 
every d^ree of significatioD beyond the Posi- 
tive is an augmentation, so is this the triple 
degree of it, which carries it a stage farther 
than the usual extent, to enforce the Super- 
lative. There is a strong and energetick 

example of this in Hamlet § : 

— — " but that I love thee best, 
O MOST hsL believe it." 

" Very westwf point." 
Leland's Itinerary, voL III. p. 7, describing Scilly. 

Now, the naked truth is, that these Su^ 
per'Superlattves are all Saxonisms, the mo- ** 
dem prefix most being joined to the pure 
Superlative as an augmentation, instead of 
the ancient increment aZ(/er (Anglicfe older 
or greater) y which the Saxons used for the 
same purpose, of enhancing the force of 
their Superlatives, jildirlevist Ijord (i. e. 
most dear) occurs in Chaucer's Troilus 

* Julius Cflesar^ Act III. Sc. 1. f Idem, Act III. Sc. S. 
X Two Gentlemen of Verona^ Act IV. Sc. 3. ' 
I Act II. Sc.9. 

and 
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and Creseide, lib. III. line 240. And even 
in Shakspeare's Henry VI. Part JL Act L 
Sc. 1. we meet with AlderltefestSmyereign*. 
Alder-Jirst and Alder-last are to be found 
in Chaucer, denoting strong contrarieties; 
for the terms first and last^ being in them- 
selves extremes, may be considered as 
equally partaking of the nature of Super- 
latives. Dr. Skinner gives us alder-best, 
which tallies with Shakspeare's most best ; 
and Mr. Somner agrees that ealdor, elder, 
or alder (take which you please), are used 
adjectively f. 

Peihaps you may be surprized at seeing 
this word alder (or elderj compounded 
with the superlative best literally exempli- 
fied in Latin ; not classical Latin perhaps, 
but siich as one of o\ur Universities affords : 
— for what do we Cantabs ^mean by a Se- 
nior Optime, but one of the elder -best of 
the Graduats of the year ? To answer this, 

^ Lief^ Leefe, Leve^ are the Podtii^es, which become Su« 
perlativesby being conibmed with alder ; but alder-lev i«^ v^ 
a double Superlative. 

t Not to trouble ytm with quotations^ you will find not leas 
than seven of these Compounds brought toother in '^ Verste- 
Siui*8 Restitution of decayed Intelligence," 4to. 1634, p. ^09. 

H 2 thev 
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ijiey have contrasted the factitious word 
Junior Optime (literally ay oMwg-er-Ae^^, but 
of no Saxon authority), for the sake of a 
relative expression. The others^ who merit 
no distinction at all, go gregariously as mere 
Graduats ; but a Saxon would call them the 
u^lder-last. 

I must, however, beg leave to go a step 
farther before I quit this Saxon Augmenta- 
tive, and produce to you the Positive, or root 
of the Comparative alder ^ viz. auld or old, 
which retains its force at thjla day in the 
Northern and Middle parts of the kingdom, 
where it is still us^d by the common people 
in the sense of great. 

Shakspeare gives us the word old with thif 
meaning repeatedly, to whom, as a Warwick- 
shire-man, it was familiar : 

" Yonder 's old cail at home." 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act V. Sc. 2. 

" Here will be au old abusing^of God's patience and 
" the King's English." 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Sc. 4. 

" If a man were porter to hell-gate, he would have 
5* old turning of the key." 

Macbeth, Act II. Sc.3. 

^ Shak- 
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Shakspeare was so well acquainted with 
the force of the word, that, according to 
the spirit of equivocation which prevailed 
in that age, he could not avoid playing 
upon it ; as where Grumio, in the Taming 
of the Shrew, enters, and proclaims — 
" News, old news, and sucli news as you 
^^ never heard of V^ Baptista replies — *^ Is 
" it new and old too ? how should that 
« be*?'' 

You will find it in the Collection of Old 
Plays, published first by Mr. Robert Dodsley 
in twelve volumes 8vo. and afterwards by 
Mr. Isaac Reed (though without his name) 
in twelve volumes in a smaller size, with 
copious and interesting Notes, and a Glossa- 
rial Index. This Editor, relying upon a 
Commeqtator on Shakspeare, 1778, who 
gives several examples erf this sense of the 
word old^ does not do it justice, when he 
agrees with the Commeqtator to call it 
merely an Augmentative ; whereas it should 
seem, from what has been here- said, that it 
was formerly an established and significant 

* Act III. Sc. 1. 

Adjec- 
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Jldfeciivey liable to a comparative degree^ and 
to all other incidental changes. 

I cannot be deceived in this particular ; 
for I have repeatedly heard the word used 
in the North, where the expression was ** an 
old price/' meaning a great price, and 
where it could be nothing but an Adjective. 
' There is another synonymous word in the 
Northern parts, to which I can bear equal 
testimony, viz. lonff: for " a long price*' is a^ 
common a term as " an old price." I will pro- 
duce both these words in a conference be- 
tween two farmers in the centre of the king- 
dom. ** A. Did you buy Mi*. Smith's horse ? 
*^ B. Yes ; — and I gave hiqa a loTig price for 
^* it : — but there was old talking about it 
*' before we could agree." 

Shakspeare has the word long in this seiise, 
where the Hostess, speaking of the quantum 
of FalstafF's debt to her, says, 

" A hundred mark is a lonff loan." 

Henry IV. P. 2. Act II. Sc. 1. 

The Scots have a proverb, which seems to 

attach this sense to the word. We call the 

day of judgment the great day ; ^ — but their 

/ expression 
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I 

expression is, appealing to that day in a 
matter of conscience, 

** Between you and the long dfeiy be it *.*' 

Having brought forward Shak3peare, 
whom I shall have frequent occasions to 
cite hereafter ; let me apprize you, Sir, once 
for all, that I do it for the sake of the words 
and phrases of his time, and to support the 
dialect which I am defending. , As to his 
Learning, about which (to borrow Mat«- 
thew Prior's expression) there has been 
^^ such an effusion of Christian ink,'' it will 
make no part of my accusation, except in a 
few instances. That he has sometimes of« 
fended against the Rules of Grammar, you 
shall judge, from a few passages which I will 
produce hereafter; but he has not often 
transgressed so much as deservedly to have 
drawn down the heavy sentence of Dr. John* 
son, who allowed him no more Latin than 
would serve to grammaticise his English f . 

But to return. Notwithstanding that we 
disallow the use of one Comparative to 
strengthen anothe;r, as in " more better^* 

* Kelly's Scotish Proverbe, 8vo. 17«1, p. 71. 
t Ba6well> life of Dr. Johnson> voL II. p. 338. 

and 
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and ^* more happier j^^ yet \^e do not think 
it incongruous to pile up a Superlative ter- 
mination on the top of a Comparative, as 
in the words " uppermost** — " undermost*' 
— " uttermost,** &c. * These exaggerations, 
the Glossarists tell us, are founded on Saxon 
authority ; and if that be the case, our 
Cockney has an analogy to warrant him in 
his Compounds, when he talks of " the ewder-f 
most house in a street," ^^ the biggermost 
man in the parish" — or of " his own bette^*^ 
most wig*!'." 

By the assistance of our faithful allies 
more and most, we can, at this day, form 
Comparatives and Steperlatives from any 
given Positive^ without hazarding one crude 
or un melodious word ; — but, at the same 

* Authorities for all these, hesides others which might he 
|)roduced, may he seen in the Dictionaries of Bailey and 
Johnson. 

t 1 have heard iht common people in the Northern parts 
of England talk of an indermore (that is an inner) room 5 and 
of an indermott room, which I did not understand to mean an 
midermost, but an innermost room ; for which last word wa 
have authority in Johnson's Dictionary. The letter d, ii\ 
both cases, is inserted merely to round the word in pronunci- 
ation. 

^ time, 
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time, if the Londoners will not be con- 
tent with them^ let them adhere to the 
oMermost mode of expression, and plead pre- 
scription. 

Though I do not, Sir, espouae such re- 
dundant Superlatives as we have exhibited 
in our own Language, yet I rather profess 
to admire a factitious Superlative in the 
Latin, when it carries force with it. Mr. 
Menage somewhere calls a very large folio 
volume foliissimo ; and again obser\'es, in 
another place, that the getting money was 
" negotium negottosissimum *.^* 

Dr. Fuller, in his Worthies, article Kent^ 
mentions Haimo of Faversham, Provincial, 
and afterwards Greneral, of the Franciscan 
order in England, in the thirteenth century, ^ 
^ho went to Paris, where he was accounted 
— inter Aristotelicos AristotelissImus. 

Dean Swift had the same idea, when he 
calls Mr. Tickell ^^ fVhiggissimus f .'' 

. I shall close this article with an unsuc-^ 
cessful attempt in the manufacture of such 
Superlatives. When. King James I. and 

* Menagiana. f Dr. Johnson^t Life of Dean Swift. 

Charles 
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Charles Prince of Wales, visited Cambridge, 
A. D. 1614, the Publidc Orator addressed 
tiie PriDce with the a^ppellation of ^^ Jacobs 
^^ issime Carole/' Though one would have 
thought that this ne w-fsuigled complimentary 
epithet might have flattered so vain a man 
as King James, yet (notwithstanding he 
might be inwardly gratified by it} the so* 
lemnity of the occasion, and the freedom of 
the expression, produced a contrary eflfect;. 
for both the King and the Auditory appeared 
to be displeased*. 

N« III. 

" Know'd*' for Knew and Known ; 

AND " Seed'' tor Saw and Seen. 

Know'd passes currently. Sir, with the 
common people of London, both for our 
Perfect Tense knew, and our Participle Pas- 
sive known; and I conceive that each of 
them is regularly deduced from the Infini* 
tive. The modem Past Tense I knew, seems 

* Earl of Haidwicke's State Papen^ Vol. I. p. 395. 

to 
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to have been imported firom the North of 
England^ where the expressions are — "I 
sew (instead I sow^d) my com :*' — ^^\ mew 
(that is, I mov^d) my hay :'' — and " it snewy* 
for it snoio^d *. To the first and second of 
these words I have been an ear-witness ; and 
as to the last, the Writer of the Fragment at 
the end of ^prott's Chronicle (who probably 
was a Yorkshireman), speaking of the Battle 
of Towton, says — ^^ and all the season it 
mew^ Dt. Wallis, a Kentish-man^ who 
lived in the last century, admits Jtneio \o be 
an imperfect Preterit, tc^ether with snew and 
many others f. 

In one similaf instant we have returned 
from the irregular to the regular formation 

* Sew for 80w*d is found in Gower de Confessione Amanti»» 
lib. V. fol. 93. b. — and in Douglas's Virga. See the Glossary. 

Holinshed uses snew under the year 1583^ speaking of a 
lYagedy called Dido perforaied before Prince Alaaco, where 
uaoxkg other devices it is said that *' it snew an artificial kind 
" of snow." This entertainment is given at large in Mr. 
Nichols's '^ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,*' under her Ma- 
jesty's Progress, in that year. 

t Grammar, p. 1«1, where he says — ^ Sed ct utrobique 

.^ of 
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of the Preterit ; for the Translators of the 
New Testament tell us, that the cock crew^ 
whereas that word is become obsolete^ and 
we now say crotvdy which is allowed as to 
legitiipacy, both by Dr. Wallis, and after 
him by Bp. Lowth*. Bailey likewise^ in 
his Dictionary, calls crew the Bastard Pre- 
terit, and allows crowed to be the right 
heir f . Dr. Johnson gives both ; but makes 
no. decision. From these corruptions in such 
Verbs as grow, throw, blow, &c. we, and 
not the Cockneys, have formed the Preterits 
grew, threw, blew, &c. instead. of the true 
ones, grotv^d, throw^d, blow^d, &c.; although 
we reprobate the direct formation, and quar- 
rel with the Londoners for retaining the 
natural Past Tense I know^d. It will be said 
that this is an Irregular Verb. Granted : - — 
but who made it so? Not the parties accused. 
The received termination of such Preterits 
as knew, &c. afford a pregnant example of 
the inconsistency of the English Language, 

* IntrpductiQii to English Grammar, p. 97* 
t Dictionary, in voce. 

Verbt 
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Verbs ending in — wOy have for the most 
part adopted the termination of — eiv in the 
Perfect Tense ; ^s, bhwj biew ; grow, grew, 
&c.; while at the same time we have the 
like Preterits from other Verbs, totally dif- 
ferent and incongruous in their Infinitives ; 
as from sfey we meet with slew ; from Jly^ 
flewy and perhaps a few .others : -^— while 
Jlow is obliged to be content with the Tegu- 
lar Preterit flowed ; for we have never, I 
believe, heard of a river that flew. 

Knoiv^dy as the Participle Passive, is ano- 
ther branch of this Verb, to which the Cock- 
ney is as partial as he is to the Perfect Tense, 
^ihough it be . so notoriously disavowed by us. 
I will give you instances of both, in one sen- 
tence. If a Londoner should be called 
upon to appear to the character of a Prisoner 
at the Bar of the Old-Bailey, it is ten to one 
but that he will tell the Cpurt — " that he 
*^ has know^d the Prisoner for seyen years ; 
** but never know^d any harm of hifn.'^ 

In like manner the Cockney, on all occa- 
sions, uses throw^d for both Preterit and Par- 
ticiple 
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ticiple Passive ; as, " A. B.'s horse throw* t 
**him;" and " the Bill was throw'd* < 
" iD the House of CommoDs." And agi 
be analogically uses draw'd in like mam 
to serve both purposes ; as, " C. D. v 
" draw'd * in to pay a sum of money, I 
" which he draw'd * upon his banker/' 

Grow'd is another instance ; for, spea 
ing of an upstart, you may hear it said ' 
^' that, since he grow'd* rich» he I 
" grow'd * to be a very pompous mai 
The Preterit in this case is, however, su 
portable by written evidence ; for in t 
Translation of the French Romance " Moi 
" Arthur" it is said (speaking of Sir Tr 
tram) that — *' he grow'd in might a 
** strength f." 

According to the account given by I 
Xx>wth, we have preserved our Passim P( 
ticiple known from the irregular Sax 

* All our Preterita and Participles Fasaive of throw, At 
and grow, are condemned as irregular by Dr. Wallia. Gn 
matica Ling^ua Anglicaiue, p. 131. 

t Mr. Warton's Notes on SjJenfiCT's Faiiy JJi^cen, »o! 
p. 21, 12ino. 1762. 

know-i 
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ktum^eny as likewise thrown and dream 
from throw^en and draw^en by abbreviatioD, 
all equaUy repugnant to regular formation. 
Hie Cockney, on the other hand, who has 
been used to such Participles z&Jlow^dy sow'd, 
mow'dy &c, derived from their respective In- 
finitives, naturally forms a like Participle 
from know ; and we must not expect a 
Hackney-coachman, who is an Ubiquary^ 
and who picks up his Language (as well as 
his Fares) in the streets, to be quite so correct 
as an Antiquary. 

Allow me then that / know'd is justly 
formed from / know ; and you will readily 
grant that Isee^d is as &irly deduced frooi 
I see. 

See^d passes currently with the common 
people of London, both for our Perfect 
Tense saWy and our Participle Passive «een, 
as branches of the Verb to see. They will 
toy, for instance, — " I see^d him yester- 
•* day \^ and ** he was see^d again to-day ;*' 
both which parts of the Verb are in fact re- 
gularly descended from the Infinitive. 

I am 
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I «im happily* aware that our Participle 
seen is. a contraction of the Saxon see-en^ 
which is condemned by Bp. Lowth, and 
stigmatized moreover by all Saxon Gram* 
marians^ as anomalous, the natural termi- 
' nation of such Participle being either in 
—•erf, or — od*. 

. The Cockney, therefore, scorning all ob- 
ligation to Saxon deformity, confines himself 
to the truth, as followed by his forefathers, 
and by their antecessors from generation to 
generation, before this and other words 
(which will occur hereafter) were invaded 
by corruption. 

In short, if the Saxons themselves thus 
debased the Verb to see in its Participle, — 
how shall those Englishinen be w,arranted 
who have unnajturally introduced the Pre- 
terit saw ? 

You will admit, no doubt, that ip our 
language the Verb decree produces decree d 
in the Past Tense ; and that the Verb agras 
gives us agree d in the same situation. Now^ 

* Dr. Hickes's Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

Sir, 
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Sir^ it would produce the most unpalatable 
melody imaginable, if the Preterit of these 
Verbs were to correspond with that of the 
Verb seej according to our established mode 
of formation. How uncouth would it sound 
to my ear, even though I had gained a 
Chancery-suit, to be told that ^' the Lord 
*^ Chancellor decraw in my favour i^ — or to 
your ear, after having heard that you had 
been at Tunbridge-Wells, were I to say, — 
" I hope the water agraw with you.** This 
last word, indeed, if ever it«should be adopted, 
ought to be confined to a dose of physick; 
and both of them might well be consigned 
to the language of the Cbicksair^ and the 
Catabati;^. 

N° IV. 

" MouGHT*' for Might. 

Thb word is allowed by Bailey in his 
Dictionary (Scott's edition), and by Dr. 
Johnson, to have been formerly used for 
thq modern word might ; though they both 
observe that moiight is now grown obsolete. 

I So 
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So much the better; for professed Antiqua- 
riesy my dear Sir^ of all men, ought not to 
reject a word oii dcoount of its Ancientry ! 
Chaucer and other Writers of an early* date 
use it repeatedly *. 

Dr« Wallis, speaking of mighty voluntarily 
add3 — " olim mought;^* though he does not 
give us any i&rther part of its history. It is 
dear, however, that all these authorities must 
prevail, as bluing well-founded ; and that our 
wbrd might is merely a delicate pronuncia- 
tion for female lips, or introduced by foppish 
refinements under the foolish French appel- 
lations of bon foTi^ instead of moughtj whidb 
has stronger claims to regular formatioo. 

Now, Sir, the truth is, that the Preterit 
fnought had anciently for its radix the Saxon 
Verb motve^ which was in common use with 
Chaucer (for he had no alternative), and 
which we have softened into may f . The 
' modem word might is indeed so weak an 

* See the Qlossaries to Chaucer 3 Fairfax's Tassoj and 
the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 

f See Mr. Tyrwhitt's Glossary to Chaucer. Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry. Foites(^e on Monarchy^ chsf). VI. 

enemy, 



enemy, that the Cockney has three to one 
against it : for, besides his own word moughty 
he can produce both mot and mote^ on the 
authority of the Editor of the " Reliques of 
^^ Ancient English Poetry *.*' Mote will 
be found in Fairfax's TaSso, trani^lated at 
the close of the Reign of Queeirt Elizabeth f. 
It is also allowed by Dr. Hickes, irt right of 
survivorship : and I cannot but think that 
mought is undoubtedly descended from a 
more ancient family than might ; afid wd 
find, moreover, that mought was not quite 
extinct early in the eighteenth centiii^, wlietf 
gentlemen wrote pretty much as they spok^,^ 
or at least what they "thought more elegant 
language. Thus, then, mought occurs in a 
Letter from the Earl of Worcester to Lofd 
Cranbome, dated 1604 J : and again, iii a 
Letter from the Earl of' Salisbury to Mr. 
Kirkham, dated 1605 §. 

* Glossary to Vol. I. 

f ** Within the postern stood Argantes stout 
*' To rescue her, if ill mote her betide." 

Book III. stB&za 13. 
% Mr. Lodgers '' lUustratlons of English History/' III. 
4. 266. ( Idem, III. 999. 

i2 N<^ 
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N^ V. 



" Aks;" or *' Ax," for Ask. 

A true-born Londoner, Sir, of either 
sex, always axes qi^estions^ aoces pardon, 
and, at quadrille^ axes leave. There is un* 
doubtedly a metathesis, or, at least, a trans- 
position of sound, in this little word ; and 
the Courtier lays it entirely to the charge of 
the Cockney, who does not retaliate, but 
persists in his own patrimonial pronuncla-i 
tion. If one wishes to know the etymology 
or the orthography of any given word, it is 
natural to have recourse to the works of those 
who lived long before us, and in times when 
Language was most free from adulteration, 
and came simple and undisturbed from its 
fountain. Analyzation will, however, be 
necessary, that we may come at the truth. 

As to the Latin Language, Gerard John 
Vossius has produced a,s many examples of 
the permutation of letters as fill 44 pages in 
folio *• In our own, the number would not 

* Etymologicon iojaguae Latinae, fbl. Lyoiis, 1664^ p. 1. 

be 
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fee small, if they were fully collected toge- 
ther, which has been partly dpne by Dr/ 
Skinner in the Prolegomena to his " Ety- 
*^ mologicon/^ 

Though ** aw^^ in all its branches, is one 
great criterion in Language as to the verifica- 
tion of a Cockney ; yet the truth will be 
found to lie on his side, however uncourtly 
it may seem to refined ears ; for it is the con- 
federacy of the heau mondey which has trans- 
posed the sound, and converted the primi- 
tive Anglo-Saxon " acs'^ (for so it should be 
spelt from the Infinitive " acacian'^J to our 
Anglo-barbarous " ask *' *. In support of 
this. Sir, I shall shew you that the word 
^^ ax^* (as, for conformity with the general 
spelling, I shall hereafter write it, except that 
it occur otherwise in a quotation^} is to be 

* Lye*s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. See also Junius j — bujt 
for examples in point I give you the following : 

*' Axethy P^ton letters, written temp. Edw. IV. and 
puldislied lyy Sir John Fenn, knight, 1787, vol. I. letter IX. 
" Axed, in the church." Id. U. letter XLVI. 
Axyd, and Axhydr Id. II. XUX. 
Axingis,** i. e. askings, is >ised by Wickliff: see his Ldfii 
by Lewis, 

found 
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fQun4 - in v^ious old English Writers^ aad 
is. ttUV preserved colloquially to this day, ia 
Bucl^ 'Otjiicir ^parts of the kingdoxQ lil^ewiae 
Where obsolete originality prevails *. 

Chauceit uses the verb ^^ euve/^ and the 
noun ** an oxiTig f '\ 

Msorgaret Couptess of Richmond aoid 
Perby, in a Letter to her Son, Henry Vlli. 
CQn^ludes with *^^ ^^ A9 herty blessings as ]f 
^^ can iu?f of God ;{;/' In the next Reignij 
Dr. John Cierk writes to Cardinal Wolsey, 
and tells him th^t ^ — ** The King axed ajfter 
.^^ your Grace^jR welfare §/' You will finji it 
in Bale's " Life and Trial of Sir John 01d« 
** castle," written about the middle of the 
16th century, p. IO7 ; and, to drop a oen* 
tury lower, Dr. Skinner, who died in 16^, 
says, that, in his own time, the primitiYtt 
word *^ ax" was in use with many people — 

^ Tim Bobbia*s View of the Lancashire Dialect, ia thir 
Gk)8sary. 

t Tyrwhitt's Glossary. See Dodsley*s Old Flays. GawM 
Douglas's Virgil. 

{ Lord Howard's Collection of Letters, L p. IWS. London. 
1753. 

§ BibL Cotton. Vespasian, C. XIV. p. 201. 

^^ k multis 
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^^ k nmltis etiamniim dx effertur ;" nor does 
he attribute to it the smallest degree of cri** 
minality or vulgarity *. 

I have reserved one instance, which, ia * 
the chronological history of this little word^ 
ought to have appeared sooner, but for the 
sake of the comment of a learned Writen 
who accounts for several words in our Lan* 
guage, which, like the modem ^^ a.sAr," have 
been formed to what they now are merely -by 
the transposition of a vowel and a consonaot. 
^^^o^en" the third person plural (which we 
should now write " dsh^^J is used by Sir John 
Fortescue, in his Book ^^ on Absolute and 
•^ Limited Monarchy f ,'* which his Commenr 
tator Sir John Fortescue-Aland deduces di<* 
rectly from the Saxon Verb ^' acsdan^ This 
he does on the authority of Somner's Saxon 
Dictionary : but in another place (in a note 
on chap. V.) he gives us several other exam*^ 
pies of words in present use, which have 
been manufactured from the Saxon by this 

* Etymologicon^ in voce Ask, 
tCh.XVIL 

inversion 



founcl ' in y^rious old English Writers^ aad 
U ttilV preserved colloquially to this day, in 
Bucl^ 'OtjilCir ^parts of the kingdoxa lit^ewiae 
Inhere obsolete originality prevails *. 

Chaucet uses the verb ^^ euve/' and the 
noun ** an axiidg f '\ 

'MsorgarQt Couptess of Richmond aiid 
Perby, in a Letter to her Son, Henry Wh 
CQn^ludes with — *^ As herty blessings as y 
^' ca^ iu?f of God ;{;/' In the next Reigns 
Dr. John Cierk writes to Cardinal Wolsey, 
and tells him th^t -* — ^^ The King axed ajTter 
^^ your Grace^jR welfare §/' You will fiajd it 
in Bale s '^ Life and Trial of Sir John OW- 
** castle/' written about the middle of the 
16th century, p. 107 ; and, to drop a oen* 
tury lower. Dr. Skinner, who died in 16^^ 
says, that, in his own time, the primitivQ 
word " ax'* was in use with many people — 

* Tim Bobl>ia*s View of the Lancashire Dialect, in the 
Gk)8sary. 

t Tjnrwhitt^s Glossary. See Dodsley*s Old Flays. Gawen 
Douglas's Vii^iL 

X Lord Howard's Collection of Letters^ L p. 1^. London. 
1753. ' 

§ BibL Cotton. Vespasian, C. XIV. p. 201. 

^^ a multis 
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^' k nmltis etiamnum cujo effertur ;" nor does 
he attribute to it the smallest degree of cri* 
minality or yulgarity *. 

I have reserved one instance, which, ia * 
the chronological history of this little word^ 
ought to have appeared sooiler, but for thie 
sake of the comment of a learned Writen 
who accounts for several words in our Lan* 
guage, which, like the modem " o^Ar/' have 
beien formed to what they now are merely hy 
the transposition of a vowel and a consonaot, 
^^^o^en'* the third person plural (which we 
should now write " ask^^J is used by Sir John 
Fortescue, in his Book ^^ on Absolute and 
*^ Limited Monarchy f /^ which his Commenr 
tator Sir John Fortescue-Aland deduces di<* 
rectly from the Saxon Verb ^' aCsdan/' This 
he does on the authority of Somner's Saxon 
Dictionary : but in another place (in a note 
on chap. V.) he gives us several other exam*^ 
pies of words in present use, which have 
been manufactured from the Saxon by this 

* Etymologicon^ in voce Ask, 
t Ch. XVIL 

inversioxt 
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inversion of letters. These I shall give in 
a note^ together With some additions ^. r 

If what I have here said does not carry age 
enough with it to satisfy the cravings of ' an 
Antiquary, I shall beg that you would take 
the opinion of Dr. Meric Casaubon, who 
derives it from the Greek without farther 
ceremony f . 

On the other hand. Sir, I have shrewd 
and well-grounded suspicions, that we, who 
in this instance reject the word " cuv^^ and 

* Metatheses^ in addition to Fortes^ue. 

Briddes jfor birds^ Chaucer 5 now used in the North. For- 
tescue Aland. 

Drit for dirt, thread for third, used by Wickliff. Sec 
Lewises Life. 

Brunt for burnt. Chaucer, Brent 

Waps for wasp. North, Fortescue Aland, 

Brun for bum. Chaucer,. Brent. 

Forst for ifrost. Fortescue Aland. 

Bres,t for biu^t. Chaucer, Brent, North. 

Thrusi for thurat, i. e. thirst. Chaucer. 

Thurgh for through 5 thurghout for throughout; thurgk- 
fiire for thorough-&re. Chaucer. 

N. B. These turn chiefly on the inverted position;^ of the 
letter R, and its concomitant vqwel. 

f Afioo;, peto, postulo. Meric Casaubon, de lingull An* 

favour 
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favour the word ^^^ask" have, in another 
example, committed outselves^ by transform- 
ing the term " task'' into that of ^* taa:.'^ 
The former occurs as synonymous in old 
Chronicles; and Bailey, in his Dictionary, 
allows " task*' to medn a pecuniary tribute, 
as well as a duty to be performed. 

Thus Holinshed says : *^ There was a new 
^^ and strange subsidie or taske granted to be 
" levied for the King's use :" and farther, 
*^ tasksy customs, and tallages," are com- 
bined together in a Decree made in the Court 
of Exchequer, anno 21 £li2. Reginse^ touch- 
ing the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall *. 

Dr. Johnson thinks that the word ^^ tax'^ 
ia radically the British term ^^ idsq^' a sub- 
sidy or tribute, which may very well resem-. 
ble each other by the peroiutation of letters. 
In old leases, certain pecuniary imposts were 

called " takes." as is observed bv the late 

' ft •. 

Sir John CuUum, Bart, in his " History of 
*^ Hawsted,*' where he cites a lease made 

* See a Collection of the names of the several Princes of 
Wales^ &c. collected by Richard Connak, in the Reign of 
Kin^ James I. reprinted in an octavo pam]pUet^ 1747> p* 12* 

1589, 
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3 589y and which ttna is easily compressed 
into the word tax * ; but farther^ in another 
lease dated 1580, the same mulct is called 
& " task'' f . 

Shakspeare^ who flourished about the times 
last mentioned, will support us in proving 
that tax is a perversion of the word task : 
for he makes Hotspur reproach King Henry 
lY. (among other things) with having 

■ ^ Tasked the whole State.'* 

H^n. IV. P. 1. Act IV. So. 3. 

Now, Sir ; as to the equal import of these 
two words, I fancy both of us can recollect 
(long as it is since we left school) that we 
once thought the task imposed upon us 
during the holidays, was no small tax rtpott 
our juvenile engagements, oui pleasures, and 
cmr pass-times. 

* History of Hawsted, second edition, 1813, p. 236. 
t IWd. p. 233. 



■ / ■ 
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Took for Ta^n. 
RosiEs for Risen* 
Fell for Fallen. 
Wrote for Written, 

It must be confessed that the Londoners 
are top apt to confound the Participle Passive 
with the Active Preterit^ as in the instanceiai 
above given^ and some others: but their 
reading seldom extends farther than the 
News-papefs of the day^ wherein they find 
their own Language coofirmed in most of 
these c^iSes. In t^ir comLmon and daily col*- 
loquial intercourse, they do not affect acctti- 
racy, and I presume they writ« as they talk. 
But let eminent Authors arise from their 
grave, and throw stones if tbeyjdare^ and' 
their own pages shialljaonfront them. If the 
Cockney be wrong in these instances, he 
does not err alone ; . and if he be denied kis 
Cbergyy let Writers of Ratik look to their 
BteaoSi 

The 
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The following are some flagrant e^airiples 
that occur in Writers of great celebrity. 

Took for taken. 

" Was took:' Shakspeare's Hen. IV. P. 2. 
Act I. Sc. 2. Milton's Comas. 

" Hath took J' Milton's Verses on the 
Death of Shakspeare. 

So also in the Compounds : ' 

Miitook for mistaken. 

" Have been mistook.'' H«ri. IV. P. 2. 
Act IV. Sc. 2. Twelfth Night, V. Sc. 1. 

^' Is mistook." Love's Labour's Lost^ 
III. Sc. I, 

" To be mistook." Milton, Arcades *. 
Overtook for overtaken. 

«< Never is overtook." Macbeth, IV. Sc. 1. 

Again: • 

Forsook tar forsaken. 

" That hath forsook." Milton, II Pfen- 
seroso, and . Samson Agonistes. 

" Forsook by thee, Id tsIq I sought thy aid.^' 

Pope's Odyssey. 

* More examples of these^cnay be seen in Bishop Lowth*8 
introduction to £ng^h (Grammar^ p. 10S> from Swifts "Du 
Bentley> Prior -, where also his Lordship cites Bolingbroke> 
and A,tterbury> for the use of sHooh for shaken* 

^ There 
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Thi^re is s^me v ^ ^ ^v^^g^l^r iu; ffacK^-- se. 
Hapi^ily for all parae^ concerned/ both ^* 
Johnson and Bailey^ in their Dictionaries, 
very Jdeeidedly allow took and forsook to be 
^bs^iciples Passive, as well as Preterits of 
the^r respective Verbs, and cite some au- 
thority ; but then they give no reason how 
this confusien came to pass. I ^m inclined, 
therefore, to suppose ^though I have nothing 
to sanction the hypothesis) that Verbs ter- 
minating in — akcy like those ending in 
— eak^ originally formed their Passive Par- 
ticiples from their Active Rreterits by the 
^fiimple addition^ of the Saxon final letter n; 
wliich, being by degrees lopped off in pro- 
nunciation, would leave those two branches 
of the Verbs the same. The following ar- 
rangement favours the supposition where 
these Verbs are thus confronted. 

Speak^ spoke, spoken. 

Break, broke, broken. 

TaAre, toke * (or tooke), token (pv tooken). 

* Toke is found in several old writers^ as in Douglas's 
Viigil^ in Roger Ascham> &c. Mr. Pennant also wrote 
iok€ in the Pi^terit^ and not took. 

Forsake, 
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^ •■" 



es 



(ofjhrsooken)*. '^ ' ^ 

Now, Sir, if this formation be admisi 
all parties concerned will be j ustified * P. 2. 
the CocitNEYS, being supported at all eve ^, 
by their betters, ought to escape patticldal* 
censure. 

In the following exainples I apprehend 
Aat all will be found guilty ; but the illi- 
terate Cockney may, I hope, be recom- 
mended to mercy; if not; he falla in tha 
best company, and 

'^ Solamen miseris socios habuisse,'' &c. 

Rose and Arose, for Risen and Arisen. - 

** The Sun has rose.^* Swift 
** Have roseJ^ Prior. 
" Have aroseJ* Dryden, on Oliver 
Cromwell. 

" Had not arose^ Bolingbroke. 
" Are arosey Comedy of Errors. 

* And so perhaps of all other Compounds. Q. When the 
final — 6n was broken off? and if not temp. Hen. VlII. ? 
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Thi^kk^ksty and those wUUb- 1 . am: , , Annot, 

Il^Prl conceive, be Justified' %pi» die same 

Johi^ciple. 

very 

^ Fell for Fallen. 

Gay has tripped in this particular ; but it 
was Language he probably picked up in the 
shop ; for he once stood behind a counter. 

" Sure some disaster has hefeV^ Fable III. 

There is less excuse to be made for Prior, 
an Academick, who has unguardedly tres* 
passed in the same point. 

" He should havc^eZ/." Solomon, b. III. 

All that can be urged in vindication is, 
that they both stumbled against rhymes, 
which leaves Mr. Staayan without excuse, 
who uses the word more than once. 

" Is thought to havcyb// in this battle *.'* 
*^ Must have fell into their hands f .'* 



Weote for Written. 

This oversight is to be found in many of 
our best and classical Authors, pointed out 

« Grecian Histoiy, I. p. 994. f Id. p. 33C. 

by 
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by Bishop I^owth; Milton/ Dryden, C3a« 
rendon^ Prior, Swift, Bolingbroke, Bentley^ 
Atterbnry, and Addison, besides Shaks* 
peare *. To these let rae subjoin, if it be 
but for the sake of « a little ill-nature^ a 
Writer on Grammar itself, the late Richard 
Johnson, M. A. in his ^^ Grammatical Com- 
^^ mentaries,'' p. 366. It is true, that his 
objects are the elements of the Latin tongue ; 
but, at the same time, he ought not to have 
' quite forgotten the as in prceseiiti of his 
Vernacular Language. 

It is observable that Bailey allows wrote 
to be the Participle Passive, as does Dr. 
Johnson (after him), on the sole authority 
of Dr. South, a Cockney. Notwithstanding 
which, however, Dr. Johnson was too cor- 
rect to adopt it in his own works, even after 
the combined examples of all the above* 
mentioned eminent Authors. I could^ in- 
deed, with very little trouble, point out many 
excellent Writers, now living, who have 
run into the same error; but delicacy for- 

* Introductiou to Eng^h Gramnugrs. p. 106. 

bids 
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hUs jme to — ^^ taunt tl^m with the license 
" of ink */' 

Bishop Lowth complains bitterly of this 
confiision of Active Preterits and Passive 
Participles, " The abuse,*^ says his Lord- 
ship, ^^ has long been growing upon us, and 
^^ is continually making further encroach<« 
*^ ments f /' Some of these errors the Bi« 
shop admits to have arisen from contraction ^ 
-— others are, at least, excusable ; -^ while 
the rest are so wholly established by custom, 
as to have been consigned to the ward of In- 
curs^bles without any hopes of recovery. But 
let us hear what his Lordship says in exte« 
nuation, as a general amnesty for all writers 
and talkers, past, present, and to come, and 
which has been sanctioned by prescription, 

^^ There are not in English so many as an 
^' hundred Verbs, which (now) have a dis* 
*^ tinct and diflPerent form for the Past Tense 
^^ Active and the Participle Passive. The 
** (present) general bent and turn of the 
^^ Language is toward the oth^r form which 

« Twdftb Ni^^ Apt IIL «c 12. 

t latfodtwttan te Ing^h Omammr, p. 109. 

K ^^ makes 
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*^ makes the Past ^ Tense (Active) and tbe 
" Participle (Passive) the same. This con- 
^' fusion prevails greatly in common dis- 
^^ course^ and is too much authorized by 
'' our best writers V 

The force of habit is then exemplified by 
the Bishop in familiar cases, where he ob« 
serves, how easily we forgive such expres- 
sions as, " I have wrote^^ and " I have 
^^ bore;^ while we should be startled at, 
" I have hnew^^ or, "I have saw;^^ though, 
in fact, they are equally barbarous. 

After this, I can only repeat that, if the 
above good and classical Writers take advan- 
tage of the general confusion of Preterits 
Active and Participles Passive, it is but rea- 
sonable, nay just and equitable, that they 
should receive the Cockneys under their 
protection. 

Before we take our final leave of this 
article, I cannot but observe the confusion 
jind perplexity which must necessarily arise 
to all learners of our language, whether 



* Introduction to Eii^Ii Gnmamar, p. 105. 

' ' ib&nts 
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ii^nts or foreigaers^ from the modern 
promiscuous use of the Present and Perfect 
Tenses in some of our Verbs. Those which 
strike, me at the moment are the words 
read and eat, wherein nothing but the 
context can decypher which tense is implied^ 
As^ to the former, the ancient mode of as- 
certainment put the matter out of doubt at 
once ; for the old preterit of reac? was red^ 
deduced in the same manner as led is from 
lead. 

Now, Sir, the fact is, that the Infinitive 
^nd Present Tense were formerly written 
rede, from the Sa^on ; as we see in Chaucer, 
and which continued in use till the time of 
Jloger Aschanv *. ' Here was sufficient dis- 
tinction both for the eye and the ear ; and 
by the same necessary discrimination of look 
and sound was deduced the Preterit redy 
which is not only to be observed in Chaucer 
and Ascham, but is adhered to by some mo- 
dem Writers even of this day f. 

* English Works, p. 193. 930. 

t ^^ the old Yer4> and its Preterit Ted, are both found 

iA G^wen Douglas*! Itendation of Virgil. Spede was the Verb 

: . . K « of 
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liord Bolingbrnke has iAapted ted iti Im 
^* Study df Histdry ;" tod, to ejhcir th« 
groUfld of his faith, tod that he wottid be 
iKQ&logically nght, hasi deared another Vwb 
of similar obscurity, by writing spted as the 
Preterit (rf spread. 

Gill, in his V Logoflomia,'' gtvcs iifl rerf 
as the regtilai* Past Tense. 

Sir John Hawkihs adheres to it. 

Dr. Johnson does tint seem to have beeti 

« 

aware of either the old Infinitive recfe, or 
the old Preterit red; but contents himself 
with observing that *^ the verb redd is pi«K 
noimced reedy and the preterit and patticiple 
'' red */* 

Bishop Lowth only observes, that ilie 
Past Tense and I^urtidiple ^^ perhaps otight to 
•* be written redy^ though his Lordship al* 
lows that ancient tvriters* spelt it redde\. 

of which sped is the Past Tenae^ and may be seen in Chaucer. 
Possibly hleedi which has hied, and breed, which has hred, tor 
their Preterits respectively, might htcfe ti^ toAU^eii f^ 
their radicals. 

* Dictionarj'i in voce. 

t Bi^kop Harsley int)tNiu<iell nMe fti t)ite ^ RiMoio^ltei 
'rhtt£sactiofts.**--Mr.Pi)ftkelfoil) li >N«y tn^MMni WHiar> hm 

cam* 
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JSat, both w to tbe ilipdern Preterit aod 
the Pasaive Participle {though ^hbreviated 
froip esAeTt)^ are opea tp the sanpie g^Ileral 

\ 

xumdemoation, The trm Past Teijt^e is aie, 
atu) is jfttiU pn^served by mftoy Writers j and 
J c^xx but favour the distinistion. We qsieet 

witb it i^ Scriptuns, as imj h^ ^^n by r^trr 

riiig to a Coacorda»ce ; and Dr, Jc^naon 
and many other Authors still preserve it. 
Square-toed and old-fashioned as it may be^ 
it certainly weeds the aense at once of every 
equivocation, and assists the Reader; and 
it is to be wished tliat it was more attended 
to. As to read for a Preterit or a Participle, 

compounded the iQatter, pni spefie it mdi *, a mode wbkh 
certainly distinfiruishes the word more clearly from red the 
colour. Pr. Wallis wi^^hes to have it written readd ; b«tthat 
16 not supported by any ancient authority ; neither does he 
]4^«AlKie aaiy^ but only to the Preterit read «idds *' potius 
*' reaid quasi rauCdf* Now, Sir, to my «ar refuiei is apf: 
the sort of word tliat will admit of a^ apo^trqghe m pronuA* 
ciaiHon. . 

Mr. N|«X9 Mi^yg, red ^^enfoimds it mnth the colour^ p;^59> 
wh^re Pr. J.ohj^ofx is ci^ed, I b^Uevc in die ^^l^rfopv^* J^- y- 
Led from (eod, Mr. Nares obserres, clears a difficuky — /l^.d 
fi;om rea4 makes one. 

* History of the Goths. 

though 
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though a distinction is certainly wanting, yet 
it must be given up : general consent is 
against the old practice, and there is a 
symptom of affectation in deviating from 
the now-received mode. Learners must, 
therefore, be contented to observe two dif- 
feriBnt pronunciations in each of these little 
words, and govern themselves by the con* 

N"VIL 



>i 



^^ Fetch a Walk, 

and 
^* Faught a Walk. 



i} 



The Verb fetchy both in its Infinitive 
Mood, and in its P^st Tense of the Indica-p 
tive Mood, is, in the sense before us, gene- 
rally applied by the common people of Lok-< 
DON to a walk for pleasure, — ^.promencide. 
Thus a Cockney will say to his companions^ 
on a Sunday after dinner, when the ennui 
ia coming on, " Let us fetch a walk/' 

Again, 
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Again, in the Past Tense, he will tell them 
what ^* a prodigious pretty walk he f aught 
^' on the preceding Sunday/' These expres- 
sions, Sir, sound very dissooantly to^ our 
ears ; for we should as soon think of ca7Ty* 
ingy as oi fetching a walk. It is, however, 
the idiom of London ; — and it cannot be 
denied but that f aught is as fairly deduced 
fromfetchy as caught is from catch, taught 
from teachy or the old word raught (to be 
found in Shakspeare and other Writers about 
his time) from reach ♦. 
• Our Ancestors seem to have affected what 
I have called broad words, as much as the 
present Cockneys. Thus, instead of " dts" 
*^ tracted^' and " extractedy* they wrote 
" distraught f " and " ea: fraught X'^' Raught 
** from reach'' I have just now mentioned ; 
and you will find " over-raughf' for " ove?*^ 

* Hen. V. Act. IV. Sc. 6. " Ue , raught me his 

'' hand, &c. It is also found in Fair&x*8 Translation of 
Tasso. 

t Romeo iuad Juliet, Act IV. Sc. 4. Ri«h. III. Act. III. 
Sc.5. 

J Hen. VI. RirtlU. Act U. Sc. 3. 

reiachedn'' 
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^^ rbached ^/' These, proving offensive to 
the ear, haTe been giadually modified ; aiid> 
tlie ablH'eviates of the r^ular Participles oi 
these Verbs being adopted, we then find in 
Shakspeare, ^^ distract*^ and ^^ extrcictJ^ 
]V0ton adheres to these curtailed Participles;^ 
such as ^^ distracf^ for distracted f ^ ^^ sy;^ 
^* pecf' for " suspected % >^ and ** ins^trujc^^ 
<br " instructed §/' 

The natural Preterits of these Verbs ai« 
fetch' d^ -cvtch'd^ teach' d^ and r£6MVj|. 
Two of these we retatn, while we r^eict the 
two others. Caught is no very modern mib- 
stitute fisr catch' dy or the Cockney would uat 
have picked it up as an el^ance, for it is 
found in Chaucer %. 

Apart from the Saxon verb, feccan, the 
old English verb wa3 fety seemingly both in 
the ]bifinitive^ in the Preterit^ and in 4ixe 

* Comedy of Errors, Act I. Sc. 3. 
t Sampson Agonistes, 1. 1556. 
J Par, Ijost, b. U. 1.399. 
^ § Idem, 1. 1. 1. 439. 
II I have heard the word teadCd among tlie conunoa peo- 
|ile in the Northemly parts of England. 
% See Mr. Tyrwhitfs Glossary. 

P^rti. 
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; 

Participle PiMnve, which covld only be dis- 
tii^ftished hy the coirtext. 
Take the foUowiug exmnpfes : 

** Mr. Palmer was/<?/ from ♦, &c. 

*« Did froai Bittwin^r'^ 

Speaser'A Fakj Qneeiip B. IH. CaiM I. 

^— — — > << And iiear my deep^ groaat.^ 

Hen. IV. P. IL Act. II. Sc4. 

'^ Ani from thence we/i?^ a compass, and cattie io 
^< Rbegium." 
Acts of the Apostles, ch. XV III. printed 1677 1- 

This indistiQctioa is m viole^ ^9lty 
where fet is used ^ the Iiifiiiitivey the Fre-^ 
terit or Participle Passive mttst have hotm 
an abbreviation of J^eitJEt>. But this by the 
way. 

* See '^ Informations gathered at Readings A. D. 1571» 
'^Itoiidlungttie sicnne ef Mlius IHdmer, Martyr/* in ffae Ap- 
ipetidix,, or Gatidqgiie t)f Ori§iiisls^ stthe<end cf <fcLUL dif 
Strype's Memorials. 

f In Chaucer's 4ime the Saxon \evhfeccan hec2Lme feech^ 
the participle pasMve of Avhich fras berth fette vnAfit, See 
Mr. Tyrwhitt*s Glossary. Fet is found ia '' Liber ?^stlvalis/* 
printed by Wynken de Worde, who died in the reign of 
Hen. VIII. It occurs also in the old translations of the Bible^ 
as in the Book of Kings, I. ch. ix. t. 28.— in Samuel^ II. ch. 
ix. f. %, and in some other places. 

Similar 



i 
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Similar to this is the Preterit let from 
letted in many instances. As^ ^^1 let him 
" go/' &c. i. e. letted. Beset^ i. e. besetted^ 
overset. 

" The rain wet him through/' 

Now, Sir, if you are so little conversant 
with the dialect of London as never to 
have heard the verb ^^fetcK^ applied to a 
walk^ I dare be bold enough to say that you 
have read it, though the application of it 
has perhaps escaped your notice. I will 
therefore produce instances to your eye. 
Thus then SHakspeare, in Cymbeline, makes 
^ven the queen say : 

** I ^^ fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
** The pangs of barr'd aflFections." 

Act I. Sc. 2. 

You may impute this, perchance, to 
Shakspeare as an unguarded escape ; but let 
us hear Milton, who has adopted the word 
in the most sober and solemn manner. 

** When evening grey doth rise, \ fetch my round 
^^ Oyer the mount, and all this hallow'd ground.** 

Arcades. 

Hence 
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Hence we may conceive this word, in the 
sense before us, not to have been disrespected 
in the days of Milton. ^ At the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, however, it 
seems to have been a term in no repute in 
the poUte world ; for Congreve puts it into 
the mouth ', of Sir Wilful Witwou'd, in the 
Comedy of the " Way of the World,*' where 
he makes him say to a lady, in language in- 
tended to betray vulgarity, 

** If that how you were disposed to /etch a walk 

^* this eyening, 1 would have /aught a walk with 

^ you." Act IV. Sc. 4. 

The use of the. Preterit ^^faughV^ is, 
among the Londoners, so sacredly confined 
to a walk^ that they do not extend it to any 
thing portable ; a'S in that case they would 
say, " Ifotch it.'' This is similar to their 
Past Tense of " catch ;*' for they will tell 
you that, in ^^fetching^^ a walk last Sunday, 

• • • . 

they ^^ cotcK^ cold, — and, not they '^caw^Ai'* 
cold. 

Were I contending. Sir, for any thing 
more than the analogous formation of the 
word ''faugh^' fix)m the Verb ''fetch;' I 

might 
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xqigbt add, that even, they who apply either 
of them to a walk are guilty of great im^ 
propriety^ and do not conform to the dialect 
firom which it i» borrowed ; — for it 19, in 
£icty a Sea-terzn^ which came to the Land* 
joien, above-bridge^ from the meridian ii 
Wapping. The word does not properly at» 
tach to the walk ittelf, more thaa it woui^ 
to the voyage^ but to the 'place whither the 
parties (to use Sea-language) are hiimid^ 
The very Sailors offend against their own 
idiom when they use the phrase at Im/ii 
foTy instead of saying ^^ let us fetch a walk 
in the Park/' they ought to say, " let us 
take a walk, and fetch the Park/' confor- 
mably with their language at sea, when they 
talk of ^^ fetching land^ fetching the Chao- 
nel," &c. 

The fundamental meaning of this expres- 
sion, among .Seamen, seems to have an 
allusion to the well-known sayijig concern- 
ing Mahomet and the mountain, as if the 
. tars intended to suggest that — " If £he 
" land will not come to us, we mxistfetch it 
^s by our own approximation/' Thus again, 

agree- 
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agreeably to this Sea-term^ a Cockney will 
teU you^ ^^ that he /etched a man a knock 
*^ <m the face ;'* now in this case the 
Cockney must of course advance toward the 
man to do it ; as I think that the man would 
hardly be fool enough to approach the Cock- 
ney in order to receive the blow. 

This term is to be found in technical use 
among all Writers of Voyages, as weU as in 
the colloquial Language of Sailors, both at 
sea and on shore : — but, if a Land-man 
cbuse to fetch a walk from Westminster to 
Wappii^, or a Sailor at Wapping chuse to 
fetch the Park, I can have no possible ob* 
jecdon ; — so that I am not obliged to be of 
the party. 



N* 
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ti' VIII. 

• • • 

I 

^* Learn'' for Teach : and 
^^ Remember'' foj to Remind^ or 

Recollect. 

*^ Pray, Miss, who learns you to play upon 
*' the musick f " is a very common Cockney 
expression. Here, Sir, I must divide my 
discourse into two heads ; first, as to the 
word " learn ;*' and secondly, as to the 
term " the musick/* The substitution of 
*^ learnj* in the place of ^^ teachy* is the 
Family "Dialect in the circle of the true LoNr 
doner, who speaks, without ajBTectation, the 
Language of his forefathers. Our more en- 
lightened young ladies will titter, if not 
laugh, at such vulgarity, having been made 
to believe, by their Governesses, that the 
master teaches, and that the pupil learns. 
It must be confessed that, in modern accep- 
tation, the words are not equivocal. The 
City-Miss, however, is far from being 

without 
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without an advocate ; for, from the Trans- 
lators of the Psalms, in the common service 
of the Church, there is ample room for jus- 
tification : 

** Lead me forth in thy truth, and learn me*." 

" Them shall he learn his way f." 

*^ Oh, foam me true understan4ing,J.'* 

Now, if Miss picked up this word at 
Church, I may insist upon it that she has 
been a; veiy good girl, and minded what she 
was about ; thougl^^ after all, I am afraid, 
it will only proy^ to be an hereditary dis* 
order. 

The seat of the disease, as I am to call it 
in conformity with the present usage, may, 
however, be traced, and relief administered 
to the Londoner, saving the favour of mo- 
dem apostates from the ancient practice. In 
the Anglo-Saxon Language, Sir, the Verb 
*^ laerariy^ whence it came to us modified 
into " learriy' had indiscriminately both 
senses, and implied " docere^^ (to teach)^ 
as well as " discere*^ (to leam) ; a circum- 

* PMlmxxv. yer.4. f Idem.Tor.S. • 

X Pm^ cxjx. Dinsioa ix. year. S. 

Stance 
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stance c^ no small import, at it gives tiis 
CocKMET as joi^tifiable an opportiuiitj ml 
adopting one sense, as we have of emliFaein|f 
the other *. To descend considerably lower 
than the Anglo-Saxons, and at the sajne 
time to vindicate the Translators of the 
Psalmist, Chaucer uses the word ^' ieme '^ 
in the sense of ^^ teach f /' 

Shakspeare, who comes much nMrer to 
na in point of time, so tw considered them 
as words of equal import, that he haa mom 
than once used them in the same sentence, 
merely, as it should seem, to vary the ex-* 
pression: 

*^ Unlesi you could teach me to forget a bsnUied 
^ fiither» you must not learn me to remember soy f j|« 
^^ traordinary pleasure." 

As you Like It, Act I. Sc. 2. 

And again : 

^* You taught me language : — the red plague rid 
** you for kaiming m^ your language !'* 

Tempest, Act I. Sc. 3. %* 
• * See Junius. 

t IJTwhitt's Glossary : and Br. Johnson cUes Speoser*s 
Fairy Queen. 

X Again in Richard 11. Act IV. Sc. 1. The iastiaees in 
Shakspeare are too numerous to insist upon. 

If 



»\ 



if Jdimk ^jbhwe are to be JconsiA^ireA as 
irf9i}ipm^oy» tenns, the TruafJaton fd ihe 
i^adai9 use the i»mple imrd ^' Uom^^ im^ 
plying teaching as the caxise^of leMmiafigy''^ 
and say, at odce, iQ ithe idecifiiive ajndxxim- 
paet phraae^-e*- *^ Lea/m .me ^tisae .pfnderataadU 
^^ ing :''.i-^«nd this eamesiivkh it jboth cause 
And e&ot* 

^^ As tD the langoage of x>ur Psakns^ Mr. 
John Johnson observes, that -~>^ If some 
^ vmrds and^jJurases seepi stcange, let it be 
•^ considared, that what we /now count. cor-r 
^* «€(et (English may seeai oddto^^ur posteri^ 
«<. iipM:ee»^ ibur ages downward ^/' And so 
kvdoes, land in much less time >than is in- 
diidel m Mrr Johnson's prediction. The 
Xfanslators were men of great and acknow- 
ledged abilities, and every ^way x^ompetent ; 
of AKtl\om Mr. Jqhn^ion says that-^— ^* ^Kicy 
^' understood the .Snglish of the age they 
*^ lived in, or else none did f .^^ Our Leoci^ 
oographer (Dn Samuel Johnson says on ikiB 

* Johnson's Holf David. Notst^ f . 84. 
t Aifaoioi^ itt^sodiOL 

u word 
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word *^ learny*^ that, ^^ In many of die En*- 
^^ ropean languages * the same word sign^ 
^^ fies to learn and to teacky to gain or 
^^ impart knowledge/^ 

The question then is, how to accomit ibr 
this hermaphroditical nse of the same word ? 
Junius tells us that our Verb to lemm imports 
also to teach J — docere as well as discere. 
So say the Cockneys ; but yon witt not be« 
lieve them. Dr. Scott, in his edition of Bai- 
lees Dictionary, 1764, seems to clear up 
the matter, by observing that the word learn 
operates as a Verb Neuter, wherD liimports 
to receive knowledge in the case of a Pupil ; 
— - and as a Verb Active, wl>ere it instructs 
or teaches on the part of a Tutor ; and then 
adds what we have cited from Dr. JohnscMip 
as to the equivocal use of the word. Dr. 
Johnson does not exemplify afty thing fromi 
our own Language to support bis assertion i 
but Dr. Scott gives the Verb from the Saxon, 
the Danish, the Swedish^ the Dutch, and 

♦-^ Np»e of which he (Johnson) kpew.** 

John Horns Toou'j MS Hof^ 

the 
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the Ger mata, which the Yespective Diction* 
aries of those Languages confirm *. 

£>r. Johnson tells us^ moreover^ that the 
word learn in the sense of teach is obsolete : 
granted : •' — but the Cocknby does not value 
it the less on that account; for his Father 
learnt him to talk so, and his Grandfather 
learnt his Father, so that teaching has nevei' 
been heard of from generation to generation. 

The second head of my discourse relates to 
*^ the musich.^^ Now, 5ir, a fond Mother, 
proud of her Daughter's capacity, will ex- 
ultingly teU you that Miss ^^ learned herself 
" to play upon the musick/' As to the 
young ladjfs abilities I make no farther com- 
ment than to pronounce that Miss had a very 
bad teacher. 

As to the term ^^ the musicJc/' I was long 
contented with thinking that it was, by a Tlttk 
venial afiPectation, the French ^^ la musique ;'' 
and congratulated myself that my fair clients 

* Hie same double sense is givwn to the French Verb ap^ 
prendre, which is used by the Archbishop of Cambray in his 
Telemachas instead of emeigner, and is allowed b]^ Boyer in 
Us Dictionary. 

L 2 . had 
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hstd cdiftl>ined th«k>liVencli lufd thdr Mtinek 
SO happily iSbgtAi^^ M t^ liave retaiif^ m 
f iule df efich hi this i^pipession ; Ifor I teke 
it as graiFtfed, th&t^ Mix these pefiiniBd tiified^ 
^veff ISMAIL* XioGKlftEr of ^elerable itisiAStes 
taibiUty has%eeii tM^tli a mor^fti^ctf FifMch^ 
its well as been S^b^^n^^o -pkytipon flte MHsidk. 
Hette, however, I fcm %o aftaBii ton«<!t6d> 
and) as u^ns^, to k>ek bsMik into Awi!iq«i^f> 
Whtfi^ 1 "fih^l ^ub^ritid 'atf^drky <br the ex- 
t^ression, Mi^ject "tb a very trifting ^eMca^ 
tioh ; for, in feet, the ferm <>tig<ht' te 4)e «jflti* 
lalized, and should be ¥Ae MUsiiMs. I Mft 
iiffoiined by professed adepts in the acientie 
tit itiu3ick> %ha1: ^ft^ semi-'toafcis (whidh^ 
Misd will tell yotr, *re ^expr6fi^ hy Jfttt 
short keys of her harpsichord) Ifi^eite intw* 
Axittdy ifhe difficulty 'tii petforming 'Wi such 
Tn^tfuments was gteaCly increased. By ^th^ 
use of;^fo and ^^^^^ lonodcllaftion was very 
bmch'exf^nded^ insofbuch that the nuturtd 
keys (as they are called), aiid what may W 
termed artificial Icei/^^ became, as it "wete, 
>two instruments ; and^ when spoken of to-- 
gether, were styled ** the mudohi.^* Tht 

applicatioo: 
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l^pplicatioQ iiec^9sary to ov^re^me iq pcactioe 
these n^w positions of the QcUve was vfkote 
thw douUed,^ «r perhf^ps more than tripled ; 
so that every tone, and alffiost every aen^i- 
tone, in th^ Qotave, became fundamental, — 
— carried with it a distim^^t di£iculty in the 
execution, — and, in the gross, might well 
deserve a plural termination^ under the ap- 
pellation of the miisiclc^. 

Thus our Cockneys, when they talk of 
the^musick^ have m/^rely dropped the final 
letter* ^. But tbi3 19 not the only word whence 
die aign of the Plural has vanished, and that 
leven in the science before us ^ for what we 
pow caU ;|n QrgaT^ was formerly styled the 
QpganSf and so low a3 the last century 1^ 
p^ir qf O^'gQfis^f Jhi^ 9Jd French term fof 

thi(i 

t In Um Di^ry of Mr. AU^ne, the Foiiiv]«r of Oulwiob 
College^ is an article wher^ he mj» tha^ ia J^« jfifix },Q19» )^ 
paid 8/. for a pair of Organs. See Mr. Nichols's lUustration* 
of Andent Mannen> &o. in the Churchwardens'. AcoooipU ; 
firaquently, 

U not ffogi Norton pro^rfoially derived from the pigs play^ 
ing cm the organs there ? [Sir Thomas Cave toajeoturtd that 
the adage, '' Hogs Norton, where pigs o* ih' oiga,!^/' might 
come upon this occasion : *' Looking roimdlbp antiquities in 

this 
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this instrument was *^ les Orgues ♦/' The 
Sea was formerly called the Seas, which 
occui% often in Milton. Money is ^ singular, 
ent down from a plural ; 

«« 1 ■ You have nted me 

^ About my moniesJ*^ 

Merobant of Venice, Act I. Sc. S« 

And again, in the same scene, 

" Sbylock, we would have monies.''* 

I do not know how it has happened, Sir, 
but the letter s seems to have been peculiarly 
unfortunate, and, from its sibilance, has given 
offence in various Languages. In French 
pronunciation it is* totally sunk as a final 
letter j and the number of any word is to be 
governed by the Article, the Verb, or the 
^ntext. In the middle of words -it is qul-r 
escent nine times out of ten ; though to the 
eye it has the compliment of being frequently* 
l^presented by a circumflex. 

this churchj I found in a corner an ol4 piece of a pair of or* 
gans, upon the end of every key whereof there was a boar cut j 
the eaik of Oxford (by IVuseell) sometime being owners of* 
land there.** Nichols's Lekestershire, vd. IV. p. ^49*, Of 
Pent. Mag. June 1813, p. 513. |U>it.] 
t H^nna, artide qU. 

Mr, 
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MrL PasquieTi who died A. D. 1615, at 
the age of eighty-seven, tells that, in the 
French word honest (now pronounced Aon^ife), 
the letter s was sounded when he was a, 
yoiing man ; but he lived to hear the s, with 
its preceding vowel, i^unk into a long e, to 
the total abolition of the letter s. • Could it 
well be dispensed with at the beginning of 
words, I would not ensure it from depredation. 

In the Latin Language it has likewise 
8u£Fered much disgrace; for Gerard- John 
Vossius tells us, that " eano'^ was primitively 
written ^^dasno;^^ — ^^ cai^meUy^ written ^^ccw- 
men;^^ — " eamencBy^ written ^^ casmenti^;^* 
and that— -^^ apety* was written " (wperf/* 
To these may be added, on the authority of 
Mons. Moreri, the French Lexicographer^ 
that ^^ numenis^^ was anciently written " nus* 
merua;** — " omen^^ written " Qsmen;\ — 
and " idenif* written " ise/em J/' 

* Becberches^ lib. VII!. cb. I. edit 1«33. See Mr. Bowie's 
Piper in Archs^ologia, vol. VI. p. 77. 

T De literarum Permutatione^ prefixed to bis Etymologi- 
oca TJngwip Latins. 

X Dictionaire^ letter 5, • 

But 
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'Btki this^ Sir, I pvt yoii by way of Episode ; 
dbMertiD^ <mly^ that, ta the pra^h eara of 
a Fr^fichmati, tfa« letter s has itiDoeently al^ 
jxio»t hiss' dit^lf out of litenl society. 

I mMt <iOK^ trouble y6a ti^ another wcml 
hf a diltilUtr {yr^ifieament with the Verb 
^^ hatn'* wlieft it implies ^^ tMching;'' •-—▼1*4 
flte tttto " fefntinh^r^*^ in the aeiite ai^^re* 
'fhhidi' at '^ reeoiltbt:' Thfe cofaimon pbhuoi 
ifl Ldifi)dK artt-ii-^* Will yoa retnemher hie 
^ Off it ?"-^knLd agaki — " I will reihembet^ 
** y»tt (rf it t" but these arfe not peculiar t* 
I^iidsr; for I hate heard them in thff 
Nmhferti patts of Bdgland, where they haw 
ai^ fciffiilai' e:8:pressidt)S^ viz4 *^ WiU you think 
if mi tff it r' — and " I will think you of it'' 
BotK|Mriies, North and South, sometime 
xAH thb Piki^idifiie Passive in the sense bf te^ 
cdlleg^dii, as— i-^^ If you be rBmemberedJ' 

Bailey, in his Dictiondiy , allows to this 
Verb (remember) the force of to put in mind 
of; of, to hriiig a thiiig to tetnetnbrUitce : 
«^ but he gives no examples. 

Dr. Johnson brings forward ihe following 

instances from Shakspeare. 

Worcester. 
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Worcester^ " I must remember ycm, my Lord, 
^ We were the fim tod dearest of your ff iendt/* 

Hen. IV. P. I. Act V. Sc. !• 

COKSt. * Grief fills tbe room up of my absent 

child, 
** Lies in his bed i 

** Jtemembers me of all his gracious * parts." 

King John, Act HI. Sc. 4. 

Queen. '^ It doth remember me the more of 
sorrow.** 

Rich. II. Act. III. 8c. 4: 

In the play of Richard III. the litde Duke 
of York says,, using this word in the sense of 
recottectiony 

" Now, by my troth, if I had been remember* d^ 
^'1 could have given my Uncle's Grace a flout 
^.To toach bi^ growth, nearer than be touch'd roine.*^ 

Act n. Sc. 3^ 

It Vmd the Latignage of the seventeenth 
century in both senses. Lord Clarendon has 
this expression — " Who might be thereby re- 
*^ membered of thdir duty.'* Bishop Burnet 
sayfc, *^ The Queen wrote a letter to the 

King, rememhering him of his promise.'* 



<( 



* Gracious here means gractfuk 

It 
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It occurs in the Paston lietters, written 
temp. Edward IV, published by Sir John 
Fenn, knight, IJTS/ and 1789 ; so that you 
see the use of the verb " remember^' is of no 
short standing. Except as Provincial Lan- 
guage,. this word, in either of the senses be- 
fore us, has been voted obsolete; notwith- 
standing which^ Mr. Samuel Richardson has 
let it escape him in his celebrated and te^ 
diously mmseTmcal story of Sir Charles Gran- 
dison^, where, speaking of somebody or 
other, he tells us that — "he rubbed his 
** hands, forgetting the gout ; but was ^e- 
^^ member ed by the pain, and cried ohf !*^ 
Mr. Richardson had very strong pretensions 
to this word ; for he was bom and had his 
early education in Derbyshire, where the use 
of it prevails, till be was translated to Christ's 
Hospital X* 

* Martin Sherlock^ the celebrated English traTcIIer^ thought 
▼ery differently of this far«&med publication. Edit. 

t Vol. III. rth edit. 13mo. 177ft p. 157, See Mr. Bridgcn's 
Memoirs of Richardson^ in the Universal Magaziiie, for 
January and February 1786. 

X Memoirs of him in the Uni?ersa] Magazine 5 and see the 
Biographical Dictionary^ 1798* 
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^^ Fit*' for Fought. 

Here, Sir, it most strike you that the 
Cockney, on the other hand, seems to ape 
the Fine Gentleman, and to mince his Lan* 
gaage, when, instead of saying, as we do, 
^' t\ey fought y'' he tells you — " they ^/' 
You may, perhaps, be puzzled also to dig* 
cover how, instead of our received Preterit 
^^Jhught,'^ he should obtain such a maidenly 
and fribblish substitute as ^^fit^ though I 
humbly think that he came honestly by it, 
and that the violence rests with us, rather 
than with the Cockney, The true Preterit 
of ^^Jighf^ is ^^Jightedy^ and the abbreviated 
^^Jif^ comes a great deal nearer to it than 
our broad word ^^ fought^ Thus from 
^^ write^^ we have ^* writedy^ contracted into 
^^ writ/' in the Past Tense (though now 
much disused), which has been supplanted 
by the word " wrote.'^ In fact, in the word 
^^JF^^ht^^ we o0end more against the natural 

Preterit 
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Preterit of ^^ fight ^^ in regular formation^ 
than the Cocknbys transgress when they 
use " mougM^ for *^ mights 

To sift thia our word ^^yewig-A^'* a little 
farther, give me leave to observe, that, ex- 
cepting the verb to ^' fight j^ there ia scarcely 
any other word terminating in ^r^ght, which 
has a similar deduction as to its Past Tenae, 
. 98 far as has occurred to Bishop Lowth Btt4 
Dr. Wallis : nor is there any Preterit eading 
in ~«m^&/, that has strictly an aoalpgoaa 
root. To exemplify this last afiSevtion^ yoo 
will recollect that ^^ brought*- comea from 
die Verb " iriflg*;"-^^* sought*' from ^^seek;'' 
^ " bought* from ^'buy;**r^ and '' thmght'f 
Irom '^ think;** to which, perhaps> may be 
addedafe w others equally depravedin theirPast 
Tenses. Wliat astonishing defoimity I Time 
and the norma loquendi have ^ven a spnc- 
iion to these anomalous cKcresceneea ; wd 
that is the best that i»n be said in tb^ir 
vindication, 

^ Now, Sir, I apprehend that the Loait 
Xkini^m: before us is supportabjb by eonlot 
gical fbrmatipn ; becauae ^^ fii** is »» yaii^ 

fiably 
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toly u«^ 4» tlM iPreterit of "^JigJd,'' m 
<dle PMfterIt ^ lif is dmMd from its mm 
verb ^^ to tight j^^ and for wln<& ii« jnivse die 
^eMMbkied «lctdi6tii^es <«f Locke Hftd A^ddiBon^ 
li#^ whiclh are aAaoiftted hj Bp. Lowthi 
^hcto w6 sffy^ Mid 4vom a Verb ndMsdly dbe 
«ttkib B6 %) "boimA, ^^ A liik*d 4it mfon « tree;-' 
-^^toid Qgain, ** he lit the ^c^indles/' 

4ftt gi^ me leati^ to ttj die question ilty 
A litafidard I 'ha<ire i^c^Dre wade use icf iu tbe 
^se 6f "Reword ^^ see^df^ and i fiiis&eiBO 
dotfbt ^bitt fhtft ybu nvdtild be rhiglily d»^ 
^uf^ted 'were I ^to inaist that wery ^crb ter- 
Vsidi^^ ffi ^-^ghP^oisSA ^ba^e a ^unilar PaaC 
l^se *#ith 4he VeiJb ^figktr for >tlien yoti 
%0u1d be under ^the iie^asity^f ^yiiig tlia* 
"** « bird 'tofUght on a tree ;'* — and agaiii^ 
4*)Wt « i]« ■ Zoi^^ifet ^he cJatidles." TKou mus*: 
^fteb^tell me hb^ it&uch *the >new Opera ^ tfe- 
•^'trfwg'Af 76U ;*' — and thiat, 'on aen Addresb 
ft>*ift|J|he OJty of I^ondon, theKing " Jbioi^^ 
•* «he Xiord Mayor/' On the other hand, 
?*#ifl net contend that, at this duy/it would 
*be more -pleasant language to say that the 
Opera *^ delitjoa r or that the fCing^^foiiaf 

"thfe 
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^^ the Lord Mayor/' I am only to justify 
the word Jit^ and to prove that it has equal 
pretensions with the word Jxmglit. 

To effect thb, it will be necessary to look 
. a considerable way back into what I would 
presume to be the Genealogical History of 
the two words before us^ and to compound 
I the matter by clearing their several descents*. 
The Saxon Verb is J^eotaUy which in the Pre- 
terit hasjuht : — the German Verb isjechten, 
which ^vesjvchte in the Preterit. On taking 
these two into the question^ both parties may 
be seemingly vindicated, as far as distance of 
time will allow us to judge; for I am inclined 
to believe that the Saxon^t^A^ was pronounced 
soft (as it were Jttite), while the German 
fochtCj being sounded gutturally, comes very 
near to our usual wordjxmght. Thus then, 
if you allow my conjecture, we seem to use 
the German, and the Cock^^ey the Saxon 
Preterit ; but, as it is radically more natural 
for us to follow the Saxon than the Grerman 
language (though they may both be derived 
from the same source), I am induced to be- 
lieve that Jit was at one time the received 

and 



• 
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altid established Preterit of jf^A^; for I have 
heard it made use of by the common people 
in Derbyshire (who seldom vary from the 
Xianguage of their forefathers), to whom it 
mast have descended, as natives, by lineal 
succession, long before there was any pro- 
bability of their going to London to fetdi it 



• f 



N« X. 

« Shall Us ?" &c. * 

« 

r This is either an ignorant use of the Plural 
Accusative tLS instead of the Nominative we^ 
M an application of the sign of the Future 
Tense shall in the place of the Half-impe- 
rative Interrogatory let. Shall and us cannot 
with any degree of propriety be combined ; 
and the phrase must necessarily be either, 
** Let us,*' or shall we f *' 

I will be candid enough, Sir, to admit that 
j|n this instance the Londoneus may be 

• * The Londoner abo will say —''Coil ttt/'—''if<qfw/ 

brought 
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brought in gtuky ; i^Mli^ fit^mt^ iim^ 
I ooQtend tlmt^ unth^nt t^f j^^imffi to nhmt 
lac^, they may he swccwJWQnd^d to mvojfy 
The Clime piigitiatei fewi noitbivg aqk thw 
pradioe founded oa imtte^tion^ ijbe ^Ab^ 
of Bomberleto ctfixin »iaoog ^raoQB of €vcp^ 

among Writers also, which will enable me 
to bring forward something material in ex* 
tenuation of the ^o&nce jcommitted by the 
Cockney. 

The Accusative Case in #ie place of the 
Nonwiative is to be discovered in yaripus 
familiar expressions little attended to^ being, 
£rom their frequency, lejss glaring and per- 
ceptible ; ihough^ in fact, equally arraignabl^. 
*^ LfCt him do it himself y^ or ^^ let him speak 
*^Jbr himself/^ and several other sucbphraises, 
which one hears every day, even from pur 
own mouths, rise up in judgment against us. 
Shakspeare will not stand at the b^ alone 
oa this chaise, but in company with divers 
accomplices, among whom the Translators of 

the New Teatamenty jefeir^d to by ^* 

XiOwtfi^ 
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Ij9wth, may be Included *• From Pitoftine 
Writers the following instances may be se- 
lected:. 

. ** ApemarUtiis. Art thoa proud yet ? 
" J\fMn. Aye, that I am not thee.^^ 

Timon of Athens, Act IV. Sc. 3» 

•* Is she as tall as me ?'* 

Anthony and Cleopatra, Act III. Sc. 3. 

Agai n : 

" That which once was thee.^^ 

Prior. 

** Time was when none would cry, that oaf was we.'* 

Dryden. 

' " Here's none but thee and /,'* 

says Master Shakspeare -j* ; which, however, 
Id not worse than *' between you and /,'* to 
be heard repeatedly every d&y, and which is 
as bad as if, speaking collectively in the 
Plural, one should say to anothet* — "be- 
tween tkem and weJ* 

* ^' Whom do men say that 7 amr St. Matthew, xvl. 13. 
" tVhom say yfe that / am ?" Idiem, verse iS. 
Again> ia the Aiits, St. John is made to say -^ 
*' Whom think ye that / am r Ch. xiii, v. 25. 

Introduction, p. 138. 
t Hen. VI. P. 9, Act h Sc. «. 

M All 
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All this inaccuracy^ where the Pronouns 
I and me are thus confounded, arises, no 
doubt, from the French moiy a term of arro* 
gance peculiar to that language ; and from 
this source, I presume, we have adopted such 
grammatical expressions as these ; ^ — 

S. Who 's there f J. It 's me, 

2. Did you say so ? -^. No j it was not me. 

Having introduced Mr, Dryden in the 
point before us, permit me to relieve you 
from the taedium of the subject by an anec- 
dote, which I have picked up I know not 
when or where. 

The Poet, in his Play of « The Conquest 
^^ of Granada *,'' makes Almanzor say to 
Boabdelin, King of Granada : 

*' Obey'd as sovereign by thy subjects he ; 
** But know, that / alone am king of me.'' 

This expression incurred the censure of 
the Criticks, which the irritability of Dry- 
den's temper could not easily bear; audit 
was well retorted upon him by Colonel Hey- 
lyn, the Nephew of Dr. Heylyn the Cosmor 

* Part I. Act I. - 

gn.ph.,. 
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grapher. Not long after the publication of 
Lis book, the Doctor had the little misfortune 
to lose his way upon a large common, which 
created an innocent laugh (among his iriends) 
against him as a minute Geographer. Mr. 
J)rydenj falling into the ColoneFs company 
at a Coffee-house, rallied him upon the cir« 
cumstance which had happened to his Uncle, 
and asked — where it was that he lost him- 
self? " Sir,*' said the Colonel (who did not 
relish the question from such a Cynick), " I 
cannot answer you exactly ; — but I recollect 
that it was somewhere in the Kingdom of 
me/' Mr. Dryden took his hat, and walked 
off. 

I firmly believe that Shakspeare has suf- 
fered more from his early Editors than his 
numerous modem Commentators can restore. 
I am therefore willing to attribute many 
grammatical escapes and errors to the first 
Publishers of his Works. But as to the word 
US now before you, I do not know well how 
i:o exculpate him, except as being a hasty 
mistake, originating from early vulgar con- 
nexions^ which has been suffered to stand by 

M 2 tha 
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the Publisher, whose dally dialect coi-incided 
in this particular celebrated speech to the 
Ghost: 

ft -_ Wtiat ipay this m^w ? 

^f Tb^ thoU| deal) cgrsp, again in coipplete ste^l 
Revisit'st thus the gliippses qf the mponj 
Making night h^depus ; and we^ fopls of q^ture^ 
So horribly to sbake our disposition 

** With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls!'* 

Act I. So. 4. 

The grammatical structure of the passage 
evidently requires us instead of we, as being 
governed by the Verb making *. 

But to return to the words of my text, as 
I may call them, viz. " Shall us" You 
would scarcely believe that any written au- 
thority can be produced in favour of the 
Cockney ; — but I desire leave to call Mas- 
ter William Shakspeare into Court again. 

When Fidele, in the Play of Cymbeline, 
is supposed to be dead, old Guiderius says^ 

" Let us bury him !'* 

To which Arviragus replies^ 

** Where shall us lay him t ?'* 

* '' No ! no !" J. H[. Tooke's MS note, 
t Act IV. Sc. 8. Capell's edition, 

Again^ 
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^ Agaift^ m the* WiDter's Tale, Hermiohe, 
fie leto a personage than the Queen, says 
^sriously to the King (for hel^self and at** 
tetldan«id) 

" 8M\ us ttfteiWF ydu * ?'" ' 

Thus far, Sir, for the Accusative iti the 
place of the Nominative, on Written evidence, 
in the exact position in which the Cockneit 
would use it, and in similar expressions. 

On the other haind, several Writers .have 
tsuhstitittea the I^ominative where the Accu- 
sative is demanded; Of this Bp. Lowth 
produces repeated instances (which for bre- 
vity I forbelar to specify) from Prior, and 
even Milton : — but adds, that " no authority 
^* can justify so' great a solecism f," 

His Lordship gives a trivial instance or 
two £rom Shakspeare, but not so glaring 
as those v^th which I am going to trouble 

you. 

t Introdu(ctii»i'taSf]g;Udii Gittmniar^ pp. 4S> 49, 

The 
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The following Instances in Shakspeare are 
very conspicuous as to false concord, though 
not observed by Commentators in general. 
In Othello, the Moor accuses jSBmilia with 
being privy to the supposed intrigue of Cassio 
with Desdemona; — she denies having any 
suspicion of it; — Othello then taxes her 
more strongly, by confidently saying : 

" Yes ; you have seen Cassio and she tog^ether.*' 

Act IV. So. 2. 

I have another example of fidse compo* 
sition before me, though not turning on the 
same perversion of case. 

Anthonio says to Shylock : 

*' But lend it rather to thine enemy, 

'^ WhOf if he break, thou may^at with better &C8 

*« Exact the penalty." 

Merchant of Venice, Act I. Sc, 5. 

JVho instead of from whrnn^ and the two 
preceding instances, are glaring infringe- 
ments of grammatical construction ; for which, 
Sir, we, when School-boys, should have re* 
ceived pretty severe reproofs, if not compli- 
mented with a rap on the knuckle*. 
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Hie following examples of ungrammatical 
texture would not be thought venial in ^ boy 
of twelve years of age.: 

** Monies is your suit.'' 

Merchant of Venice, Act I. Sc. 3. 

^' Riches, fineless, is as poor as winter 
**'To him who ever fears he shall be poor." 

Othello, Act III. Sc. 3v 

The Commentators would complaisantly 
term these instances merely Plural Nouns 
with SmgularYeths (as they have discovered, 
on the other hand, Singular Nouns with 
Plural Verbs) terminations * ; but I fancy 
any petty School-master would decidedly 
call them neither more nor less than false 
Gmcords. 

The Londoners, Sir, use also some infrac- 
tions of Mood, as well as of Case, which may 
here not improperly fall under our observ- 
ation, and are connected with the point last 
before us* In asking a man's name, the 
question is — " What mai/ his name be ?'' — 
And again, as to his situation in life, — 

* See Art Suminm$*d, p. 172« 

'' What 
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^^ What should be he F^ la these inatances 
tnay and shouldy though apparently of thtf 
Confunctive Moody are tp be understood as of 
the Indicative Moody in^lyiog oo more than 
-F— " What is bis naioe ?*' -^and, " What isr 
*^ he ?'^ i. e. by profes^sioA or Qecupa^tioii^ &c. 
^^ It should seeW is a B^iodest and common 
way of ex|Nressifig ^^ it seems'' among various 
Writers,^ lyb^re aay diffidence! \^ iiit^idedv 

This latitude in. Y^rbj?. is, allowed by Bp* 
Xiowtb^ who admite th^^t sometimes^ in. si- 
milar $l.tu;^ions, though used Subj[anc.ttvely, 
they ai^e nevertheless to be considered m. be«» 
longing to the Indicative Mood *• 

To the severai oxaoiflesj broughjb forxv^id" 
by his Lordship^ give me leave to add;^M>s<f 
tvhich, I find in Shakspea|ia> aSb coming ntearer 
io Colloquial Language^ 

" Whai should he be V^ i« an expresaiQn in 
Macbeth^ meaning only, -^/^ Wbft i$: he -jr K' 

So also, in Othello,, Jtstgo- says —9 

•* What may you be ?' are you of good^or€^v1^•?■*' . 

Aict^yf^ So. t. 

^ Introduction- to £ngU«]t|,€i;ir|B||iiiimr g^ ^^ 
t Act IV. Sc. 3. 

Again, 
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Agmtkf m Shakspesupe^s JuHub Ctesari^ 
Cassia Be^ys to Brutas : 

«< ■ What should be in that Caesar *J^ 

Act I. Sc. 5?. 

It is encMigti for me,^ Sir^ to have adduced 
so many instances of the perversion of Gram^ 
mar, from the more enlightened world, to 
support the parties whose . ca^se I have un- 
dertaken,! \idtheut the assistance of Shak« 
speaice, whose example^ though perhs^a not 
his authority, is se exactly in point. We 
must Kcolleet that Shakspeare cannot he al-« 
lowed to have been a mani of ed!Krai:ion ; and^ 
therefore,, one is not to wonder that he 
sheuld*, now and then^ drop a hasty, a vulgar, 
or an ungrammatical expression. It is be- 
lieved he never revised his writings ; but, if 
h^ did. he was as tenacious as Pontius Pilate 
of what ** he had written.:" for Ben JonsoH 
assures us,, on his- own personal knowledge, 
that, at least,.he never blotted out any thing f, 

* See also the Merry Wives of Windsor, Act V. Sc. 5. — 
Anth. and Cleop. Act IV. Sc. 3. — Tempest, Act 1. Sc. 2. 
f *' Discoveries." 

It 
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It is to be lamented, with Ben Jonsoo^ that 
he did not; for some passages cannot, fof 
their indelicacies, be too severely reprobated. 
Let the warmest devotees of our Bard deny 
this if they can, and bum me in effigy as an 
heretick. I give all just admiration to our 
great Theatrical Luminary j — but there are 
Spots in the Sun. 

Notwithstanding the freedom I have here 
taken with Shakspeare, I wish it to be under- 
stood that I pay the utmost deference to those 
passages which contain the established Lan- 
guage of his time, which is easily to be dis- 
tinguished from the transient and heedless 
vulgarisms which ever and anon drop from 
his pen. I have accordingly made use of his 
liuthority in all such cases wherein I have 
the sanction of eminent Lexicographers. 

The examples which have been produced, 
I dare say, you will think quite sufficient to 
be insisted upon. We will therefore proceed 
to other charges against the Cockneys. 
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*^ SuMiiiONs V for Summoned. 

I did not put this term^ Sir, into the cata-- 
logue of supposed vitiated vtrords ; because I 
liave a high opinion of its rectitude : and^ 
moreover, that upon a dose examination^ 
yny and not the Cockk£YS, shall be found to 
transgress against the truth. A Gentleman 
virill teU you. " that he has been summoned 
*^ to serve upon a Jury \^ while a London- 
tradesman, in a hke case, wiU say '^ that he 
** was summons^ dJ' We allow the word 
mmmims as a Substantive, but not as a Verb ; 
for our Language is, ^^ I will mmmon him,'' 
or ^^ I will send him a summons to appear/' 
^. The CocKMEY, in the first instance, 
would say, summons hipi ;'" though in the 
latter he would speak as we do. I am perf 
fectly sensible that it would be thought no 
•mall test of vulg^ty were I to write or use 
summons as a Verb in any Mood or Tense ; 

though 



though I am confident that I should be ac* 
quitted, when the word shall have undergone 
a little investigatioi^ ^ haf been, as it were^ 
viewed through a microscope ; and when its 
origin i^d:lt aj^at^^ Xft* Johti^ii gives no 
example in favour of the Londoner ; but 
allows^ mmtHon to be tti^ Verb in- every Ao- 
^ifieatiow. Mt. Nates is bf optttiotl, ffiddl 
fHtart we eaplf ^* ^ t^ntHirHm^' h*^^ one* of 
^* tfee' few^ «staticie!5 ef * Singahr SttbfisttiJy 

^^ tWe \^4thf n P?5«f(t# ferto*/' BW fei 
Jfie tftuwf id a vnord' ta sJuppttit nly affega- 
tidn. 

Writ^inf Latw--procei^e8 for the most part 
feke their nafmesf from the cardinal Ferir ott 
which tfeeir force turns, and which; from the 
tem^r o# them, is generally in the Conjuticf-^ 
tive Mood; £i» being gTammadcaliy reqidreJ 
by the context. 

The Writs I point at are those that hace 
tfeeirterminations in (ts; vik Ekthem, CapiM^ 
Fieri^facias^ JSnpersedeaSy DistringdSy &c: 
Tfcese being fbrmeriy in Latin, and issaiing 

« £lem«its t)f Ordioeiiy» p. 316. 

in 
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k <hc Kins', ».«.., th. pK,per Officer wa, 
called tipon, in the Aecpnd person of the Sin^ 
gttlar number (after a short preamble), -^ 
** quod habeas/' '^ quod capias/' &c. called 
in famUiar technical Language a Habeas ^ a 
CetpWy &c. 

Amonor Write of this sort, and with this 
termination, will be found one called, on the 
Bwa^ accQunt, a Siimmoneas, which brings 
the matter in question nearer to our view. 
We talk of a Writ of Summons (by which 
we mean a SubmoneasJ^ individually di^ 
reoted to each Member of the House of 
Commons. The case is virtually the same 
in other instances ; as, in Juries by the au« 
thofity of the Sheriff, whose business it is to 
terve the Writ of Summoneas upon the 
party, who, when he speaks of it, ought to 
•ay, ** that he was summoneas^ d (or, by ab- 
** breviation. summons^ dj to appear in cori- 
** sequence of such Writ of summoneas.^* 

The Cockney sees the word in full, and 

we only in profile ; for we throw out its 

leading feature (the letter 5), which the other 

has preserved, 

^ The 
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The two little words sub pomd, which 
only appear at the fag end of a Writ, have 
had the honour to form hoth a Substantive 
and a Verb ; for every body knows what a 
sub posnd is, if he has not been sub-^poenaed. 
In this word, indeed, there is scarcely room 
for corruption ; otherwise it would hardly 
have escaped *. 

Among other strange Verbs, the following 
has arisen in Vulgar Language ; viz. to er- 
chequer a man ; which is, to institute a pro* 
cess against him, in the Court oi Exchequer y 
for non-payment of a debt due to the King, 
and in some other cases. 

This disquisition will carry me a step far** 
ther, and lead me to controvert the pro- 
priety of calling the Oflficer, who delivers a 
summons, the Summoner (as he is termed 
by Shakspeare in King Lear f ), as a false 

* I need not say that the Latin Verb ** summoneo^ was 
originally ^' sub-moneo.** The hct seems to be, that we 
can more easily swallow the letter b in ^ «tt6«moneas>** than 
in ^^ 52/&-p(ena/' where, however^ it seems to resolve into m 
duplicate of the letter p. 

t Act III, Se. 2. , 

deduc-* 
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deduction : for he ought to be styled at 
large a SummoneaS'-er^ which might, with 
very little violence, be curtailed into Sum^ 
monser, thereby preserving the letter Sy 
which binds down and ascertains the ety- 
mon *. 

N<* XII. 

^' A-DRY/'— " A-HUNGRY," — " A-COLD/' 

&c. 

These, Sir, are strong Londonisms, and 
extend Southward of the Metropolis. They 
are as justifiable as many other words with 
the like prefix, which are used every day ; 
such as — " a-cojning,*^ — ^^ a-going/' — 
" a-walkingy' &c. In short, this little Pre-* 
positive has insinuated itself into a familiar 

* The great Antiquary wrote his name Somner. Others 
of the Aame write Sumner, which seems to come nearer to 
truth. Chaucer gives the official name Sompnour. The in- 
terposition of the letter py between the letters m and n, waa 
anciently very common, as in solempne (our solemn)^ and 
solempnely (our solemnly)^ which are found in Chaucer, and 
where likewise you will meet with dampne, our word damn or 
condemn* 

acquaint* 
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acquaintance with all aori:s of worda ai v4it« 
ous modifications, sometimes in one sense^ 
and sometimes in another. 

It often precedes Verbs j as, " a-iwsfe,'*— - 
^* a-riscy^ — ^* a-wakey^ &c. where it is 
plainly redundant ; though in many instances 
it has a meaning. Thus it expresses on vol 
such words as '^ ashore^* --^^^ a-boardy* — 
" a-footy^ — " a-horsehacky^ &c. The best 
writers of Voyages will talk of " a-shorey^ 
—and " a-board;^^ though the worst Writers 
of Travels would not be hardy enough to say 
** a-footy^ or ^^ a- horseback.*^ Dr. Wallis* 
thinks that the a in such cases has the 
force of a^ ; but Bp. Lowth, with more pro^- 
bability, supposes it to imply on, the sense 
of which, his Lordship*, says, " answers 
" better to the intention of those expres- 
" sions,'' — and ^^ that it is only a little dis- 
*^ guised by familiar use, and quick pro- 
*^ nunciation f ." The Bishop is justified by 
the authority of Chaucer, who has writtea at 

** Grammatica Lingue Anglicsnod, p. 86. 
t Itttroduetion to English Grammar^ p^ lia. 

length 
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length " on huntingy^ and " on hawk- 

Chaucer sometimes uses this Abbreviate 
for the Preposition at; as where, instead of 
" at night ^^ and ^^ at work^^ he writes — ► 
*^ a^nighf^ and " a-werke f /' Shakspeare 
has also ** a-work/^ for " a* worA: J/' It 
has often likewise the eflFect of in^ as Shak- 
speare uses it — *^ a-making § ;'* and again^ 
" a-dt/ing ||/' It sometimes also implies 
to^ as in the phrase much-a-do^ which 
Shakspeare has written at large, ** much 
"to do ^,'' though the title of one of his 
Plays is — " Much a-do about Nothing **/' 



* See Mr. Tyrwhitt's Glossary^ under the word on. 

f See Chaucer^ frequently; 

X TroHus and Cressida, Act V. Sc. 11. 

§ Macbeth, Act III. Sc. 4. 

II Richard II. Act II. Sc. 1. 

if OtheUo, Act IV. Sc. 3. 

** To those common instances which ha^e been given^ 
tfid wiU occur, the following are rather singular : 

A'Ugh. Richard III. Act IV. Sc. 4. 

A'good (i. e, a great deal). Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act IV. Sc.4. 

A-weary. Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, and several other 
places in Shakepeare. 

A-neuter, Fuller's Holy War. 

N A'dreamt, 
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In 9ome parte cf the Kif^om,^ tkis PailA^ 
cle, both anciently and modernly, hw- ©pe- 
iatedii9 the Pitsposkiott o/> paortiicukirly when 
prefixed to Sumamee, and dtnoting a local 
derivation ; as *^ John-a-Gaunt.'' — *^ Henr- 
*^ fy-««-:Walpot/' the first Grand Maiter of 
ih^ Teutonick order ^. Not to mention the 
fieti^OBS names of John a^Nekes^f and Tom 
€h Stiles, let ns aho^e alt remember our la^ 
Wtoiis frtewl ^^ Anthetny m-JVood.' Many 
names of this sort are still known in Lanca* 
shire ; and Gamdcn recocds sevesal e£ has 
own time la Gbeshiref. The Adjunct in 
such cases answers to the French de, which 
used to be so respectable^ a Prepositive in 
France^ that the omission oi ity where d«e^ 
would, till lately at least, have ^ven great 
pffence. 

One word. Sir, by way of inierludsw Siich 
Wa& the ridieulous attachment to long and 
high-sounding names and titles in Spain^ 

J^dreamt *' I was a-dreamt,'' i. e. I dream'd. Old Plof 1^ 
in " The White Devil,"— and '' The City Night-cap." 
* Fuller's Holy War, b. II. ch. \Q, 
% Remains, p. 104« 

that 
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ihat, when an epidemical sickness raged ia 
London^ in the Reign of Queen EHzabeth, 
the Spanish Ambassador (who I suppose en- 
joyed a sesquipedal name^ was consigned £dv 
safetj to the charge of Sh* John Cutis ^ at 
his seat in Cambridgeshire ; the Don, upon 
the occasion, expressed some dissatisfaction, 
Reeling himself disparaged at being placed 
with a person whose name was so short. An 
amnesty, however, was soon granted by the 
Spaniard ; for my Author says, ^^ that what 
^^ the Kndght la<^ked in length of name^ he 
^^ made up ia the largefiiess of his entertain^ 
« men* ♦/' 

To resume my sul^ect. Thus^ Sir, has 
this little afifix ^^ A"' coalesced with almost 
tvecj sOTt of word. It is observaible that in 
Sesiptufe we meet with an in one of its' 
sfttuationsi viz. ^^ (m-hungeredy^ a turn 
whieK it 8eem» to have taken ta avoid an 
hiattiSy a matter which would not have of* 
fended the ear of a Cockney^ who has usually 

* Fuller's Wortliii», Caittfjiidgeshire. 

N 2 learned 
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learned his Language merely by hear-say^ 
like a Parrot *. 

This letter " A '' is not, however, the 
only redundancy of the kind that adhered to 
our Language in the days of our Fore- 
fathers ; for the letter " I " is found to have 
been anciently still more closely connected 
with it in numberless instances. Thus you 
have in Fairfax's Translation of Tasso's Je- 
rusalem — *^ Ibore, Ihidtty Ibrought,^ &c. 
Inhere the letter " I '' is, according to mo- 
dern language, perfectly exuberant f. The 
still more antique affix, of the same sound, 
was the letter " Y ", of which you will find 
various examples in Spenser, an imitator of 
Chaucer (as has been formerly observed), 
and, no doubt, to conform to the model of 
his prototype, where, in Mr. Tyrwhitt's Glos- 
sary, I find more than fifty words, chiefly 
Participles Passive, with this Prepositive J* 

* Anhunger'd is to be found in the translation of Lazerilla 
de Tonnes, ISmo. 1653. ai^n. G. A, b. Shakspeare ha9 
Orhungry ; Macbeth, 11. Sc. 1. 

f In the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

% See also the Glossary to Gawen Douglas*^ Virgil j •—and 
to Heame*s Robert of Glouc^ter. 

The 
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Tile result of this business, as to what re- 
lates to the letters / and Yy as excrescences 
in our Language, will, I apprehend, refer 
us to the Danish branch of it, in which, if 
it be not a redundancy, it appears to ope- 
rate toward the formation of such Adverbs 
as, with us, end in — *^ ly ;*' thus, ^^/-blind,'* 
means " blindfy,'' and ^^/-smug'' means 
« secretly;' &c. * 

To revert to the Prefix ^^ A, '' to which 
we have given eveiy possible chance of ob- 
taining a meaning. I am, however, afraid 
it will turn out in most cases to be an Anglo- 
Saxon superfluous — nothing: — but be so 
kind as to remember that, at the same time, 
it is a nothing of high descent ; for Bailey, 
in his Dictionary, calls it a redundant inse* 
parable Preposition, adduced from the Saxon, 
and gives some of the cases above cited in 
proof of his assertion. Dr. Skinner, in his 
Etymologicon, and Dr. Littleton, in his 
Dictionary, both speak to its antiquity, which 

* I chose to exemplify by this last word 5 because it ex- 
plains our verb to smuggle^ and our substantive a smuggler. 

is 
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is all that I am to evince, whether it ever 
had any actual meaning or not. M n Somner 
is a witness both to its ancientry and its tn- 
significance (the former of which only in- 
terests my clients), when he calls it an idle^ 
unmeaning, initial of many An^^Saxcn 
words, ^' augmentum otiosum ;" which the 
English, in process of time, have cnt off by 
their frequent use of ^ the 6gufe in rheto- 
rick, called Aphceresis *. To shew, how- 
ever, what rank this little expletive hel4 
formerly, Mr. Somner adds, that six hun- 
dred of our English words, adduced from the 
Anglo-Saxon, have thus suffered decapita* 
tion ; for, after eKemplifyiog three of thiemf 
he subjoins — ^' et alia sexcenta f /' Dr. 
Meric Casaubon tells us that the Saxons de- 
rived this Particle from the Greek, which is 
confirn>ed*by Henry Stephens in his Thesau- 
rus, and others. 

Dr. Casaubon ;|; adds, that not a few XiUtin 
words had it, perhaps by the same channel. 

* Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum, in principia, 

f Idem^ in eodem loco. 

% De Lingual AnglidL vetere^ sive Saxonidl, p. S35. 

And 
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And thus you see, Sir, that this little busy 
adjunct seems to have crept into several Lan« 
guages with very slender pretensions to a 
meaning : and Boyer, in his French Dic- 
tionary, suggests tliat it is so volatile, that 
it cannot be ^^ brought under any particular 
" rule/* 

It would, therefore, be a laborious chace 
for a German Grammarian of the sixteenth 
century, to hunt this Particle through all 
its turnings and windings. Well then may 
I give up the scent, and plod no longer upon 
it *. But let me not forget the Corollary ; 
which is, that hence it is evident the Cock* 
KEY is guiltless of making the addition, and 
has only piously pmerved the remains of his 
Ancestors, which the rest of his country 
would wiUingly and mercilessly suffer to 
perish. 

* De lingul Aflglicfil vetcrc^ sive SaxonkA> V* 9S5, 



N^ 
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N^XIII. 

His-SELF for Himself. ' 
Their-selves for Themselves, 8cc. 

A Courtier will say, " Let him do it 
" Aiwiself;" but the Cockney has it, 
" Let him do it Ai5-self." Here the latter 
comes nearest to the truth, though both he 
and the Courtier are wrong ; for the gram* 
matical construction should be — *^ Let he 
^^ do it Aw-self," — or, by a transposition of 
words, better and more energetically ar- 
ranged, " Let he his-self do it/' It must 
be allowed, that the Londoner does not use 
this Compounded Pronoun, in the mode 
before us, from any degree of conviction ; he 
has fortunately stumbled upon a part of the 
truth, which the Courtier has overleaped. 
But, throwing aside the correct phraseology, 
and confining ourselves to the received mode, 
let me observe how incongruous our Com- 
bined 
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hiued Pronoun appears in this situation. Of 
these Double Personal Pronouns, as I may 
call them, the Nominative in the Singular 
Number is my-self, and not me-self ; and in 
ilie Second Person it is My-self, and not 
f Aee-self. — Why then shall the Accusative 
in the Third Person (viz. A/m-self ) be re- 
ceived in the Polite World, and by both the 
Universities, into the place of the Nomina- 
tive " his-seli}^' It is the same with us in 
the Plural Number; for we, very conve- 
niently, make the word *^ Memselves *' serve 
our purpose, both in the Nominative and in 
the Accusative ; while, on the other hand, 
the CocKNEir is right In his Plural Nomina- 
tive " ^AeiV^selves,'* and only errs when he 
uses the same word for the Accusative. 

Dr. Johnson, unguardedly, but very oblig- 
ingly for me, admits ^^ Aw-self to have 
been anciently (though he goes but a very 
little way back for his authority) t|ie Nomi- 
native Case of this Double Pronoun ; and 
quotes the words of Algernon Sidney — 
<^ Every of us, each for /lii-self Time will 
not subvert a real Nominative Case, however 

incongruously 
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is all that I am to evince^ whether it tvet 
had any actual meaning or not. Mn Somner 
is a witness both to its ancientry and its tn* 
significance (the former of which only in- 
terests my clients), when he calls it an idle, 
unmeaning, initial of naany Anglo^xon 
words, " augmentum otiosum ;'' wiiich the 
English, in process of time, have cut off by 
their frequent use of ^ the figure in iheto- 
rick, called jiphceresis *. To shew, how- 
ever, what rank this . little expletive held 
formerly, Mr. Somper adds, that six hun- 
dred of our English words, adduced fyom the 
Anglo-Saxon, have thus suffered decapita** 
tion ; for> after exeiupUfying three of tham» 
he subjoins -— ^* et alia sexcenta f /' Dr. 
Meric Casaubon tells us that the Saxons de- 
rived this Particle from the Greek, which is 
confirmedby Henry Stephens in his Thesau- 
rus, and others. 

Dr. Casaubon J adds, that not a few Latin 
words had it, perhaps by the same channel. 

^ Dictionarium Saxomco-Latino-Anglicum^ in principio^ 

f Idem, ia eodem loco. 

X De Lingual Anglic^ vetere^ sive Saxonicft^ p. S35. 

And 
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And thus you see, Sir, that this little busy 
adjunct seems to have crept into several Lan* 
guages with very slender pretensions to a 
meaning : and Boyer, in his French Dic- 
tionary, suggests that it is so volatile, that 
it cannot be ^^ brought under any particular 
" rule/* 

It would, therefore, be a laborious chace 
for a German Grammarian of the sixteenth 
century, to hunt this Particle through all 
its turnings and windings. Well theti may 
I give up the scent, and plod no longer upon 
it *. But let me not forget the Cordllary ; 
which is, that hence it is evident the Cock- 
key is guiltlesd of msdking the addition, and 
has only piously pmerved the remains of hla 
Ancestors, which the rest of his country 
would wiHingly and mercilessly suffer to 
perish. 

* De Liii^u4 Aflgliefil vetere^ sive Saxontc|.> p« ilSS« 
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His-SELF for Himself. ' 
Their-selves for Themselves, &c. 

A Courtier will say, " Let him do it 
" Aiwiself;" but the Cockney has it, 
" Let him do it Ai5-self." Here the latter 
comes nearest to the truth, though both he 
and the Courtier are wrong ; for the gram- 
matical construction should be — " Let he 
^^ do it Az^-self," — or, by a transposition of 
words, better and more energetically ar- 
ranged, " Let he his-self do it/' It must 
be allowed, that the Londoner does not use 
this Compounded Pronoun, in the mode 
before us, from any degree of conviction ; he 
has fortunately stumbled upon a part of the 
truth, which the Courtier has overleaped. 
But, throwing aside the correct phraseology, 
and confining ourselves to the received mode, 
let me observe how incongruous our Com- 
bined 
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-bined Pronoun appears in this situation. Of 
these Double Personal Pronouns, as I may 
call them, the Nominative in the Singular 
Number is my-self, and not we-self ; and in 
the Second Person it is My-self, and not 
thee-self. — Why then shall the Accusative 
in the Third Person (viz. A/w-self ) be re- 
ceived in the Polite World, and by both the 
Universities, into the place of the Nomina- 
tive " his'seli}^^ It is the same with us in 
the Plural Number; for we, very conve- 
niently^ make the word "Memselves" serve 
our purpose, both in the Nominative and in 
the Accusative j while, on the other hand, 
the CocKNEt^ is right in his Plural Nomina- 
tive ** Meer-selves,'* and only errs when he 
uses the same word for the Accusative. 

Dr. Johnson, unguardedly, but very oblig- 
ingly for me, admits *^ his-^seW^ to have 
been anciently (though he goes but a very 
little way back for his authority) t^ie Nomi- 
native Case of this Double Pronoun; and 
quotes the words of Algernon Sidney — 
*^ Every of us, each for Ais-self." Time will 
pot subvert a real Nominative Case, however 

incongruously 
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incongniously it may be abused ; aod I wor«- 
der that X>r. Johaeon should dovht fior a vbA^ 
menty and (as hie wcord aiicieitf/y impliiaa} 
ever suppose otherwise. 

Dr. Wallis, who published his gcumwOi^ 
tioal work in 16S3, lays the charge of yuI^ 
garity upon the Ctmrtier^ aud acquits the 
Coc«:k£y : ^^ Fateor tameot'^ says iie^ ^^ Ami^ 
'^ self et ^Aemselves valgb dici pro i&i^^self 
" et </i€iV-8elves */* 

^ Now^ Sir, this matter, might, upon the 
whdie, be brought to a very easy coopfMro^ 
mise, if the Cocknsy would but adopt th^ 
Courtier's ^^ ^Aem^selves^' lor his Accusative^ 
and the Courtier would condesceYid to accc|it 
the Cockney's accusative ^* ^Aetr-selves/' 
instead of his own Nominative ^^ them^ 
'' selves/' 

The llk^ exchange would as easily recon*^ 
cile them in their uses of the Singular Num* 
ber ; — • for let the Courtier y instead of say- 
ing " He came Aimself/' use the Cock* 
N£y's expression ^* He came Ais-self ;" and 

* Graounatica Linguae An^licauaeA edit. 1765^ Svo. 
p. 101. 

on 
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on the other hand^ in the place of ^^ He 
hurt htS'Se\f */* 1^* ^^ Cockney say (with 
the Courtier) " He hurt AzVnself ;'* — and all 
would be well, according to the present ac- 
ceptation of these phrases, and these jarring 
interests be happily accommodated ; but I am 
afraid that the obstinate and deep-rooted 
principles of education on one hand, and of 
habit on the other, must forbid the ex- 
change. 

I am sensible that it is accounted elegant 
and energetick language to use ** A/m-self *' 
Nominatively, when intended to enforce 
Personality, as in the following two exam- 
{des : 

" HimseK hasted also to go out f." 
♦* Himse\( an army %** 

No one, I believe, wiH be hardy enough 
to vindicate this aa Grammar § ; but it is 

♦ " Mr. P^ge little imagines that tdf iaa Substantive.** 

Jo9N Horns Took£*i MS Note, 
t 2 Chron. xxvi. 20. 

X Milton's Samson Agonistes, ver. 346. It wiU be found 
also in Par. Lost, b. IV. 397.— b. VIII. 951.— b. XII. 928. 

* *' Oh ! yes. I wiU do it.- J. H. Tookes MS Note. 

allowed 
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allowed^ in all arts, to break through the 
trammels of rule, to produce great e£Fects. 
Give me leave, farther, to trouble you with 
the opinion of Bp. Lowth in favour of the 
Cockney, and in corroboration of what yaa 
have heard from Dr. Wallis ; with which his 
Lordship entirely accords, in condemning 
the Language of the Courtier j by observing 
that, — " hima^i and Memselves seem to 
" be used in the Nominative case by corrupt 
*^ tiouy instead of Ai!y-self and their- 
^^^ selves */' The Bishop then cites Alger- 
non Sidney for the truth (though not as an- 
cient authority) in the very passage given 
by Dr. Johnson; to which his Lordship 
adds " theirselves^^ in the same situation 
from a Statute of the second and third years 
of King Edward VI. ch. 21. 
' A very late Writer (Mr. Edward-Rowe 
Mores) has, however, been so studiously 
accurate as to adopt his-seU and their ^ 
selves for the Plural Nominatives respec- 
tively f . Though I am conscious of this 

* Introduction to English Grammar^ p. 54. 
f See his Dissertation upon English Typographical Foun* 
ders and Founderies^ pp. 85. 87. London^ 1778. 
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correctness in point of Grammar as to the 
use of these Compound Pronouns, I cannot 
persuade myself that they ought at this time 
to take place, as such an adoption would be 
going against the stream of the present re- 
ceived practice. Nay, the eye revolts at seeing 
them upon paper, as much as the ear does ia 
hearing them ; for they betray a fastidious-^ 
ness in Writers^ as much as a want of know* 
ledge of the world in Speakers. Such is the 
effect of established error ; — and as to the 
Cockney, he is only some centuries behind 
the fashion. 

Thus much, Sir, for the first syllable of 
these expanded Pronouns Possessive ; but a 
word or two may also be said on the second 
syllable of some of them. 

Xiord Coke (Inst. II. p. 2.) tells us, that 
King John introduced the Plural nos and 
Tioster into his Grants, Confirmations, &c. 
(or, as some Writer has quaintly observed, 
thus found out the art of multiplying him- 
self) ; » whereas all his Predecessor3 were 
humbly contented with ego and meiLs. Thus 
these instruments then ran most pompously 

— Nos 
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I— iVb^ • . . . Nobis .... No$ter .... JVosiri^ 
&C. ; when, at the close of them, King Jc^n 
so far forgot his dignity (or his Clerkshipjj 
that the Monarch let himself down from a 
Sody Corporate to a paltry Individual, ^-^ 
from the pinnacle of Regal sublimity to the 
Plebeian Bathos, — by "Teste M£-ipeo;'' 
or, in plain Englisl), " I i^ f^y^\f I *^^ 

Take this by the way ; — and let us yco^ 
eeed to such instrumentd of the present time ; 
and observe whether, af the first view^ the 
Regial style ia Englii^ has restored the dig-* 
nity of the Monarch. 

They begin with We ..... and proceed 

to L%, and Owr &c but aeera to 

fall off by the termination of " Wit-* 

*^ ness OMX-selfy Would you not rathei 
have expected that the attestation should 
have run " Witness Orar-^efoesf 

But here we must pause a little, and ncvfe 
decide too rashly. You will, perhaps, aatisfj^ 
yourself that the Plurality is conveyed by tlw 
term oter : — but let me ask a free questian# 

* Rymer's Fcedera, passim. 

If 
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If a King diiould aay^ ^^ We will ride this 
^Vmaming; bring U9 ojfbl boot and qua 
**8jMir*/' — win this Proooiin ^^ our^' phi^ 
ralize the bioot and the spur, and nake a 
pair of Royal boots and spurs ? No : In 
this case, i am afraid, the King must ride 
(fike a Buteher) with only one spur, upoQ 
lludibfa^ck principles : 

" That if he spurr'd one half o* th' horse,** &c. 

We nii^st thearefore look back into the old 
Saxon-English for this seeming inconsistency 
of style. You will then be apt to conceive 
that there must be something mysterious 
couched in the word self: — and so there is ; 
for the Saxon Grammarians tell us, that sylf 
(now self J in the Singular forms its Plural 
by the simple addition of the letter e, with a. 
very feeble accent, viz. si/lf^. This last vowel^ 
in process of time, appears to have evapo- 
rated, and to have carried its accemt with it j 
after which, our word ^e^T became both Sin- 
gular and Rural, determinable only, as to 
number, by the accompanying Pronoun. In 
this situation, tl^refore, when a Subject used 

th(x 
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the Double Pronoun Possessive my-SELF, the 
King might say our-SBLT without any vio- 
lence to the then constitutional and esta-^ 
blished Laws of Grammar. 
. It would be extremely difficult to ascertain 
when this revolution began to take place*; 
but, to shew you that it is not visionary 
matter, I produce the authority of Robert o{ 
Gloucester, who uses Aem-S£LF, which means 
Mem- SELF, in his Chronicle (edited by Tho- 
mas Hearne) repeatedly -j*. Robert of Glou- 
cester is allowed to have lived in the Reign of 
Henry III. who died A. D. 12^2. From 
that time at the least (possibly for some 
centuries), this compound obtained, tiD self 
was supplanted by selves. Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
pointed it out in Chaucer, who died A. D. 
1400. After this, I discover it in great per- 
fection (viz. them-SBLT) in Sir John Fortes- 
cue's " Treatise on Absolute and Limited 

* " Never." J. H. Tooke's MS Note. 

t Hem is good Saxon ; and our abbreviation 'em for ihern^ 
is the original hem, reckoning the h as nothing, or a mere 
aspirate. See the Glossary to vol. Ill, of " The Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry/' 4th edition, 1794. 

" Mo- 
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** Monarchy/' written in the time of Henry 
VI. (between the years 1422 and 1461)*, 
published by Sir John Fortescue- Aland *. 
We can still trace it a little farther ; for Bp. 
Fisher- uses otcr-SELP (the very word in 
question} plurally in his ^* Sermon, preached 
at the Month's-Mind of Margaret Countess* 
of Richmond and Derby/' who died (in 
the reign of Henry VIII.) 1512 f. Lower 
than this period I will not affect to pursue 
the word in question. What I have heim 
^ven has occurred from looking into the old 
Story-books which I have quoted ; and dare 
•ay, that you would not wish me to ransack 
them fartiier . in search of one little half- 
word; but win rest not only satisfied, but 
fully convinced, with what I have thus loyally 
laboured to establish ;{;. 

* See 8vo, p. 13, 1719, second edition. 

t Printed originally by Wynken de Worde, and reprinted 
Tcrbatim by Rev. Thomas Baker, B. D. 1708. For the autho- 

rity, see p. 31. " Let us herein rqjoyse oMr-sELF." 

- X The approach of our present plural selves may be dis^ 
cnned in the last century ; for " them-sel£i** occurs twice in 
m letter from the Earl of Salisbury to the Earl of Shrewsbury, / 
dated 1607. Mr. Lodge's Illustrations of English History, 
▼d. III. p. 336. 

o Having 
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HaTiiig thus vindicated our prmewt Boyot 
Attestations^ allow me to dissent (wkk 
all due deference, to Regal Dignity) from the 
long-established Royal Signatures^ whidh 
consist of an heterogeneous mixture of an 
Bnglish Christian name followed by a Latiii 

initial. 

When our Sovereigns began to write le^ 
gibly^ something expressive of Regality wa» 
generally thought proper to be added to the 
Christian , name. Thus King Richard lU^ 
writes boldly in Latin — ^* Bicaedus Rex/' 
The two Henrys who succeeded did Kttle 
more than make their marks ; though King: 
Henry YIII. occasionally affected something 
more. Edward VI. wrote, simply and ma* 
jestically^ " Edward/* His Successor wrote 
^^ Mary the Quene/' to denote emphati-* 
cally that she was the Monarchy and that 
Pkilip was only a King-consort. 

In these instances, we have either plain 
Latin or plain English ; —-> after which cornea 
the learned Qa^txi Elizabeth, who did not 
write either the one or the othef : not ** EU'^ 
*^ zabetha Begina'^ (like King Richard IIL), 

—nor 
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— nor ** JEU%ahetK^ only (as her Bf othet 
Edwartt VI. wrote) — nor ^^ Elizaheth the 
** Queued* (like her sister Qaeen Mary), but 
^ JElizabeth JRJ^ which is a glaring hybri- 
dous mixture of English and Latin. 

One is rather surprized that the pedantick 
King James I. did not write Jacobus;'-^ 
but he aped Queen Elizabeth ; and this Sig- 
nature has prevailed inclusively to the Reign 
of his present Majesty — whom God pte- 
serve*? That they are absurdities cannot 
well be disaHowed : but they now have pre- 
scription on their side. 



N^ XIV. 



OU£N, YoUBN, HiiBN, HiSN, &C. 

« 

Here, Sir, it may be necessary to keep a 
little on our guard ; for it is natural enough 

^ Fof these signatures see a fee-simile of eacb> finom King 
Mm (with some eaiijromisstons), till the accession of King 
Seoxge III. in the Aati^uarian Repertory^ vol. 11. hetweea 
Sp. 50 and 57. . 

o 2 tp 



\ ' 
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to suppose that oum^ youmy herriy hisrij Bce^ 
Sire mere contrs^^ctions of our^own^ youT'- 
vwTij hei'-owriy his-owriy &c. But^ even if it 
tvere; so, what constitutes the crime? I 
answer, nothing but the supposed contrac- 
tion, whereby a small portion of each word is 
lopped oflP, in « the fluency of speech^ by the 
LoNDOKER, for dispatch of business. 

Were the JLondoner pleading for him« 
self, be would take it for granted, and urge> 
that, mine and thine being supposed consoli- 
dations of my -own and thy-own^ it would be 
a hardship upon other Pronouns Possessive^ 
that they should not have a similar termi* 
nation. He would argue farther, that it is 
stronger, and more emphatical, to say cur* 
own (or, by compression, oiim^ dian ours ; 
and so of ymirSj where the final letter ^, he 
.will tell you, is not warranted, while the. 
letter n in the same situation seems to have 
great and legal pretensions* 

Dr. Wallis observes, that some people say 
our^n^ — your^n^ — Ae/w, -7-- and his^n^ : ia-? 
stead of ours — yours — hers — and his; but 
that nobody would write such barbarous lan- 
guage. 
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guage*. I will agree that no ^accurate 
Speaker would hazard such words in con- 
versation, and that no good Writer would 
venture to give you these Londonisms under 
his hand ; though 1 make no doubt but that 
many a Cockney of the last century, who 
used them in Colloquial Language, would 
not have hesitaited at transplanting them into 
writing. 

Allow me to dip into the next preceding 
century ; and I will produce you an instance 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, not from 
the pen of a good Writer, but from one who 
affected scholar-like accomplishments f. 

* " Nonnulli etiam her% our% your% his*», dicunt prq 
*^ hers, ours, yours, his; sed barbar^: nee quisquam (credo) 
** sic scribere solet." Gram. Ling. Anglic, p. 98. 

f In the year 1575^ Master R. Laneham^ who seems to have 
been a Keeper of the Council Chamber^ and a travelled mao 
(though perhaps by birth and breeding a Cockney)^ writes t^ 
his friend Master Humfrey Martin^ a mercer^ an account of 
jgueen Elizabeth's reception and entertainment at Kenilworth 
Oistle> wherein he describes some person, who^ after praying 
for her Majesty's perpetual felicity, finishes with the humbles^ 
Objection both of ** him and hizzen** 

See the Progresses of Queen ElizabetB, publishtd by Mr. 
JNiQhiois (in 4to}^ toL I. sub anno 1575^ p. 14. 

A Courtier 
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A Giurtier may say^ ^^ tbaCt is aurn^ntm 
•^ affair/' or " your^own afiair /' but he 
must not say, ^^ that is qvm a^iair^^' or 
** ymirn affair/' for the world ! On the other 
hand, the Cockney considers such words aa 
pUT'Own, and your^owriy as Pronotins Po6«* 
•essive, a little too much expanded;, and 
therefore thinks it proper to curtail them, and 
compress them into the words oum and yotim 
^or bottle them up in smaller quantities), for 
lK>mmon and daily use. 

Hence, Sir, you may possibly be induced 
^ believe that the Cockney's argum^iits 
are conclusive. I will allow them to be, 
pfnmdjxtcie, very plausible ; though I do not 
conceive that they reach the truth, which will 
|>erhaps terminate more in his favour on a 
deeper research. Dr. Wallis has very cruelly 
lumped these four words oum — youm-^ 
hem — and kisn, together (under a general 
9t]gma of barbarisms), without having con- 
sidered any one of them ; and has therefore 
made it our province to do it ; and we will 
proceed to examine them. 

The 
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Th^.QolIjuteral Preboims Posseteive ^* rnkie'^ 
and ^^ thine^^ are simply and decidedly Saxoii| 
without the least force of original coming 
liation^ or subsequent contraction, 

Oum mxd yourn are also iEiotual 3axon 
J^nouns Possessive ; for the Saxon terd 
(our) in the Nominiative Case has for its 
Accusative ume ; aud the 3axon Pronoun 
€9wer (your) gives in the Accusative eowernet 
and nothing is necessary to warrant the us# 
of them, but a mutation of Case. Whe« 
tber ume be a Dissyllable^ and eou^eme, ^ 
Trisyllable, matters noi;; because, by r^ 
moving the final e (a letter of qo weight ki 
that situation), these Saxon woi^s must ul« 
timately terminate in the ktter .~^, a eir^ 
cumstance which would $oon he brought 
about by rapid pronundation. 

To these, as if all Possessive Prdnows 
were bound to have the same fidlsh, the 
Salon hir^ (her) has, by the Cochlkeys^ 
been made to assimilate, by becoming hem ; 
while his seems to have been gallantly length? 
ened to Ais» in compliioent to it. 

The 
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The old Saxon terminations of cum and 
ymcm (though scouted by the Court) ought 
not to bring down any criminality on the 
CocKNEYS) if they eh use to retain them; 
notwithstanding tiiat they may have oblig- 
ingly fabricated the corresponding words 
hern and hisuj for the sake of uniformity ** 

Bp. Lowth urges something, not against 
the Cockney ; but in favour of us (and what 
I may call the old Modems^ where he bb* 
serves that the letter ^ (instead of the letter 
n) has been added to the words our and 
ffour^ in- compliment to our maigre <!apa- 
cities, to give them the characteristic desig- 
nations of the Grenitive case, and in confer* 
mity to terminations more lately adopted f . 

One would think that, when the Saxon 
Pronouns Possessive ourn and yoitrn went 
out of use, to give way to ours* and yotcr^, 
the final letter n had become offensive 
to the ear, grown' un&shionable^ and that 

* Add to . these> that instead of whose, they say whosn, 
which is not so observable^ as occurring less frequently. 
I Introduction to English Grammar, p. 51. 

soBtte 
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tome antipathy prevailed against it ; because, 
while oum and yourn flourished as Pronouns; 
the Auxiliary Verbs are and were had the 
terminations of aron and weeron, the final 
letter of both which is found to have been 
preserved in some old Writers ; for we. meet 
with am (for are) and weren (for were)^ 
in the Selection from Hoccleve's Poems, pub- 
lished 1796* ; and also in Chaucer f. 

This termination in —an was not, how- 
ever, confined peculiarly to these Auxiliary 
Verbs ; for we are told in the Supplement to 
the Variorum Edition of Shakspeare, pub- 
lished I78O, in the Appendix to the Second 
Volume, p. 722 (by a very learned Commen- 
tator), that our Ancestors had this Plural 
Number in some J of their Tenses, which is 
now lost out of the Language ; and the ex- 
ample there given is, 

Sing. Plural 

I escape, We escapen. 

Thou escapest, Ye escapen. 

He escapetb. They escapen. 



* By George Mason> Esq. 4to. 1796. 

t See Mr. Tyrwhitfs Glossary. 

X " In all.** J. H. TooxE*« MS Note. 



It 
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It is true, that these Plural TerminatioGMS 
are out of general use ; but it is not tirao 
that they are absolutely lost ; for, on lim 
other hand, they still exist very forcibly 
and audibly in the G>ant]es bordering ^ 
the North of England ; and in J}firb^shire 
yiQU xnay dkily hear them among the c6|ti<i> 
Qion people, if yoii have aa opportum^ 
of listening ta their conversation. Fm* in^ 
stance,^, in a Vestry, a Church- wwden will 
ask : 

*^ S. What say-«i» ye all to this affair ? 
ji. Why we telUtfn tb^m, that we think-m ptheiu 
vise ; and that they talk-^n uoasense/' 

This was the Language of Chaucer, who, 
in the revocation of some of his Works, uses 
the Plural Verbs red-en, and thank'-en*. 

Again, what was anciently a Plural Ter- 
mination (though it has actually vanished as 
such) IS now wholly confined to the Singu- 
lar Number, I mean the Saxon Verbs whose 

* See Hearne^s editioa of Robert of Gloucester, vd. II. ia 
the Appendix, p. (509. 

" They kan/* which you may read in Chauccgr^ and hear lA 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire^ is a conti'action^ Aoo-eow 
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Plurals formerly eqiled in ^^^-iathy which itt 
process of time were reduced to ^^th and 
^'^-^th. The mottQ of William of Wykeham 
it in every one's mouthy viz. ^^ Manners 
^^ maky^A man^" and its incongruity with 
present Grammar carries with it a strik*^ 
ing peculiarity to auperfioial observers ^. 
He was a contempolrary with Chaucer 
in the Reign of King Edward III. ; and it 
was the known Language of the timf^. -f. But 
what hq.vock would this Plural Terminatioti 
make in the Grammar of the Reign of King 
George IIL were a News»paper to tell ua 
^^ that the King and Queen goe^^ to Wind« 
« sor to-day, and that aU the Princesses foU 
" loweM tO'-morrow P* . 

It is rather difficult in our language to est^ 
^ress the Genitive Plural ii^ some cases where 

W^ speak Possessively, without a cireumlo* 

' ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ ff 

* We find it in Shakspeare. " Need and oppression Btarr* 
" WA in thhote eyes." Romeo and Juliet, Act V. Sc. I. 

Cpnuneataton itUow ibk to be fndeat concord. Sctt tte 
liptes on the Son^ in Cymbeline. 

t Doth, i. €. do ye, is found in the Wife of Bath's Tale, 
TJrrwhitt's Glossary, ^^ *' Addi every where eke/' 

J. H. TooKBs MS note. 

cutiou. 
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cation. Take this example : ^^ The reasoii 
^^ of these gentlemenfs going to Oxford 
" was/^ Going to Oo^ord is a sort of Ag- 
gregate Substantive or Partifciple ; but what 
has the ^s^ an abbreviate of hisy to do with-^ 
nui^bers ? Now, Roger Ascham has it^ 
V The reason of it, &c. their going, &c.'^ 
This is as correct as our Grammar will [al- 
low ; but we must here either leave ^the ex^ 
pression bald, or say, "The reason why 
^^ these gentlemen went to Oxford, was in 
^^ order to, &c/' 

But to revert to the subject ; viz, otim*, 
youiTi, &c. ; and as we have established the' 
two Jirst of the four words at the head of 
this Article to have been originally Saxon^ 
let us give some praise to the ingenuity of 
the Cockneys, for engrafting the two last 
upon them. Thus then, as things are equals 
and as we shall, no doubt, chuse to adhere 
to the present form of such words, let us 
bring it to a compromise ; and, while we 
Txave it our way, permit them (to use a word" 

* '' Cum, &c. the Genithe." J. H. Toj^k^ 

which 
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which I think they have not so fully adopted) 
to have it — - theim way. 



N-XV. 

This Here. That There. 
' For To. For Why. Because Why. 

How. As How. 
If so be as How. And So. 

You have often, no doubt. Sir, heard 
luxuriant Orators in Parliament talking about 
it and about it, without your being able to 
understand the jet of the argument. Let 
ine then introduce to you a true mercantile 
Cockney in the House of Commons ; one 
who has regularly risen, from sweeping the 
shbp, and snoring under the counter, to ride 
in his coach, and dose in St. Stephen's Cha- 
pel, and who aflfects no language but such 
as, he would tell you, his father learnt him; 
he would shew a sovereign disdain of rheto- 
rick and elocution, and give his own reasons 
in his own words thus : 

On 
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I 

On a motion to adjourn, in order to gat 

rid of the question, Mr. ■■ ■ . ■ ' y Memii- 
ber for Horsly-down, said, " I rise, Mn 
** Speaker, to say a word on the motion now 
^^ (0^ore tlie House ; and that there is thi$ 
^^ here. The point is, shall us adjourn, or 
^* shall us not ? Now, Sir, I tktvet knotv^d 
^f no good that ever earned from hasty de- 
^^ dsions ; and therefore I shall support the 
^^ motion, but upou a different ground from 
^^ that on which the Honourable Gentleman 
^^ stood when he made it, I would first am 
'* the Honourable Gentleman, whether, if 
'^ he had not see^d that his question mought 
*^ have been lost, he would have went so far 
^^ as to have moved the adjournment : but 
^' that is his^n affair ; and I shall wote for 
*' it, and because why ? Delays are not 
always so dangerous to the good of thi 
community as the Honourable Gentleman 
** may think. When I shall be ax^d hf 
** my constituents, what went with such a 
^^ question ? can I, without blushing^ say, 
♦* it was lost for want of due consideration ? 
' ^^ therefore, Skp I wote that we ad^omn ; 

''and. 



€4 
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•* and, it being naw early in the day, and 
^ none of us perhaps either ddry or a^htm* 
^ g^y we shall thereby have an opportu- 
^ nity of fetching a walk for a few while^ 
^ and each may consider with his-self on the 
•* main question,, and how for it is attended 
** with profit or loss to his country/' 

With such simplicity and honesty would 
the plain Cif, not discerning the insidious 
intent of the Motion, reason in his Native 
Language, without attempting to deviate 
into more modem paths of speech, where he 
might lose his way. 

This is Language at which the Pfeirlia- 
ment would stare, and groan, and shuffle 
— but this is the Language I am going to 
defend, and hope your patience, if it is not 
gone already, will support me with a — Heart 
Hear! 

Several of these are perfect Gallicisms , of 
which we have numbers in our Language 
which pass unnoticed. The two first are the 
^^ ce-ciV' and the *^ ce-fo," of the French, 
ib the most unquestionable shape ; but are 
Rot to be imputed to the CocKNfiT even as 
" . . pecu- 
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peculiarities^ much less as downright drimi* 
nal redundances ; for this mode of expression: 
is very common among well-bred gentlemen: 
on the Southern coast, where it passes mus-^ 
ter at this day, without being accounted a 
vulgarism, ^he use of it by the inhabitants 
of those parts of the Kingdom (both gentle 
and simple) proves it to have been legally^ 
unported from France, and conveyed to 
Jjondmij however vehemently it may be de- 
cried by the Court as a contraband expres-» 
aion. These little inoffensive Adjuncts 
(viz. here and there), when combined with 
this and that, are intended, both in the 
, French and English, to carry with them 
force an4 energy, and to preclude all mis- 
apprehension and confusion ; although the 
Academy of Belles Lettres at the Court 
holds them in so great abhorrence. But, 
Sir, let us transpose the words, and we shall 
find that all this supposed barbarism arisea 
from habit ; for the following three words 
differ in nothing but in their situation in 
phrase ; for example — ^between " that there 
" gentleman'^ and " that gentleman thpre.^' , 

Suppose 
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SuppOiM we then that I am telling you a 
piece of interesting news^ which I have just- 
heard from a friend not yet out of sight ; — 
and th^t you ask me from whom I had my 
intelligeiice ? I may answer, with unim- 
peachable purity of diction, — *^ from that 
" gentletnan there^\ (pointing to him) : — 
hut it wobld he uncourtly in the extreme to 
have said, ^^ from that there gentleman/' 
Here and there relate expletively in general 
to circumstances of place, and the situation 
of the moment ; but the Londoner has a 
similar Wiord, whi^^h refers to Time, and 
which takes the force of a Noun Substantive. 
Thus, if you ask a Mechanick ivhen he will^ 
come to take your instructions about a matter 
which you have in contemplation? his an- 
swer wiH be, " Any when you please, Sir/' 
Shakspeare has something very like this use 
of the word when^ and which he applies to 
Place, in the terms here and where^ in the 
speech of the King of France to Cordelia : 

" Thou losest here a better where to find." 

King Lear, Act I. Sc. t. 

* Pr. 
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Dr. Johnson observes on this passage % 
that the words here and where have^ in this 
situation^ the power of Nouns* 

" For tOy* the third of these expressions^ 
so much used by the Londoners^ is another 
Gallicism^ by which they usually strengthen 
their Infinitives by adding the expletive jfor, 
which is neither more nor less than the- 
French pour ; — as what is " pour voir," 
arid " pour faire/* but " for to see/' and 
^* for to do ?" By the way, the Italian per 
has the same import. 

This redundancy in our Language is of 
no modem date; neither is it imputable to 
the Cockney; for, Mr. Tyrwhitt says, it 
is a Saxon Preposition, corresponding with 
the Latin proy and the French pour; and 
adds, that it is frequently prefixed by Chau- 
cer ^ to Verbs in the Infinitive Mood, in the 
French manner, of which he gives various 
examples •}*• 

For other instances of more modern date, 
you will find, *^for to supply,'' and ** for tQ 

* Variorum Edition, 1778. 
*t Glossary to Chaucer> in voce. 

*^ prevent^'^ 
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** pirevent/' in Shakspeare ; — and Other 
Writers of his time abound with similar 

■ 

phrases^ In the Translation of the Psalms*, 
it is said that God ^^ rained down manna 
** upon them, jfor to eat.'' The laugh would 
be against me, were I io cite the authority 
of Sternhold, in the 133d Psalm— "And 
** joyful Jhr to see ;" but it has* been shewn 
to be the Language of his day ; neither were 
he or his co-adjutors men devoid of learning 
and abilities. As Versifiers (for I do not 
call them PoetsJ I agree with Dr. Fuller, 
that their piety inclined them to become 
Poetasters, and that they had drunk more of 
the waters of the River Jordan than of He- 
licon. Milton metrified some of the Psalms ; 
but did not succeed much better than his 
predecessors, Sternhold, Hopkins, &c. in 
point of melody. 

Dr. Johnson has decided upon all Milton's 
attempts in small Poetry in his *• Table-talk ;*' 
where, speaking of his Sonnets, he says, 

Milton was a genius that could cut a Co*- 

* Psalm Ixxviii. 35. 

p 2 *^ lossus 
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references to several passages;^ without mult 
^iplying quotations *. 

Regarding the words ^* because why,* I 
dismiss them^ as being the same expression 
with an exchange of the Conjunctioii 

*^ became^* in the place of the word *^JhrJ^ 

» 

f ^ JIow ;" — ^* As HOW ;'' — ^^ If sp »B as 
"how;''— ^^ And so/- 



€€ 



How'* is in itself a superfluity^ an^ 
among other expletives was in use in the 
seventeenth Century in the writings of Au- 
thors in estimation. Dr. Fuller has it. where 
he says, that Joan of Arc told the French 
King, — - " how that this was the time to 
*^ conquer the English f /' ^* How thaf^ 19 
given iis in the 10th chapter of St. PauFs 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, "ver. I. 
*' Moreover, brethren, I would not that yq 
^^ should be ignorant hota that all our fa- 
f^ thers, &c.- Our Cockney, however, 

^ Shakspeare*s Riqhar4 11. ^ct IV. Sc. 2. — Comedy of 
Errors;, Act III. Sc. 3. — Taming of the Shrew^ Act. III. 
Sc. 1. 

t Fuller*^ FrQpl^ane State, Book V. ch. 6. 
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not quite content with this, has introduced 
the expletive as before -the word how; for 
. which he has some precedent, if he knew 
where to find it. The redundancy is almost 
too trivial to be insisted on, even in a dis- 
quisition like this, but that it will acquit the 
Cockney from being the father of it, and 
prove, by written testimony, that he has 
ignorantly succeeded to it by adoption. Thus 
Michael Drayton, reputed no mean Poet of 
his time, in his Pqlyolbion, speaking of King 
Ryence, tells us, 

*^ ^Js how great Rithout's self he dew *." 

But we must go one step farther before 
we quit this important expression; for, when 
a Cockney speaks contingently of some fu- 
ture circumstance, his expression is — " If 
^^ so be a^ howJ^ This, however, does not 
strictly relate to the as how ; for it is a very 
enlarged pleonasm of the very little Conjunc- ^ 
tion foi'y as Dr. Johnson calls it, the hypo- 

* Drayton lived in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth ; James 
L 5 £U[ul Charles 1. 5 and^ though not actually and officially 
Poet-Laureat^ was considered — tan<iiMLm laureaius; for his 
bust in Westminster Abbey is hmreaUd. 

thetical 
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thetical particle jf, and which always pre- 
cedes the as how with the interpolation of 
the words so he^ and is used thus : — " -Ijr 
*^ so be as how that Mr. A. comes to town^ 
" I will speak to him on the subject ; but 
^^ if so be as how that he does not, I will 
*^ write to him/* 

The next expression with which we have 
to contend under this article is — " and so." 
This undoubtedly is an unnecessary super* 
fliiity, which occurs on every occasion where 
a true-bred Cockney (though not perfectly 
confined to him) relates a story which con- 
tains a variety of circumstances, when every 
process is preceded hy so. 

Prolixity is the unfortunate attendant on 
most story-tellers, who, loving of all things 
in the world to hear themselves talk, can, by 
virtue of this little word, spin out the story 
of a Cock and a Bull to whatever length they 
please. You have heard many such, no doubt, 
carried on with — " so he said ;'* — " 50 I 
" said ;'' — " so this passed on ;" — " so 
^^ then as I was telling you;*' till he comes 
to the sum total — " and so that's all/' Our 

Cockney, 
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Cockney, however, may be supported ia 
this his so-so language by respectable His- 
torians. Such repetition, even though spa- 
ringly made, tends only to obscure what it 
is innocently meant to illucidate, and at the 
same time offends either Hearer or Reader. I 
have prepared you, Sir, for the word PFriteVy 
by having thrown out the word Reader*. Mr* 
Strype, then, for example, has made a copi- 
ous, use of the superfluous so, aiming at per- 
spicuity ; - — but Mr. Strype was a Cockney. 
Above all other Authors, however, commend 
me to Bp* Burnet, who, particularly in " his 
" Own Times," fatigues one to death with 
it* 

Another superfluous way of telling a JLon- 
don story is^ by the interpolation of a reflec- 
tive verb generally following the so, in the 
outset of it, as — " and so says me, /, &c." 
Then we come to action — 

* Horace Earl of Orford seems to have felt the force of 
the Bishop's repeated 80*8 to such a degree, that he has taken 
him off in the note to p. 37 of the Historic Doubts 3 — where, 
after telling a political story (not to our purpose) in the Bi- 
shop's manner, the Earl concludes thua — *' and so the Prince 
" of Orange became King.** 

« WeU J 
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'* Well ; what does me, / f In the French 
Xianguage there is a number of Verbs in this 
situation, which carry (I might say dragj 
the Pronoun Personal along with them in 
such a manner, as that, from supererogation, 
the Pronoun has become obligatory and in* 
separable. I will not say, or gainsay, that 
this our vulgar mode of speech was origi- 
nally a Gallicism ; . but it prevailed long ago 
in our Language,^ and not without great 
latitude, -even beyond the French idiom, 
wherein the Pronoun is confined to number 
and person, which is seldom the case in 
English ; for the me often follows where / 
does not take the lead. Thus you may hear 
it, in a narrative, — ** So, says me, she^ &c." 
followed by — " Then away goes me, he^ &c." 
— And when they met again, *^ What did 
" me, they ? &c," 

Dr. Johnson treats the me, when thus 
used, as a ludicrous expletive : but I do not 
think so meanly of it ; for Shakspeare uses 
it in serious Language, as cited by Dr. 
Johnson himself, in one instance : 



a 



He 
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*^ He presentlyi as greatness knows itself, 
^^ Steps nie a little higher than his vow 
** Made to my father, while his blood was poor,'* 

Shakspeare, 

■ 

Again, Shy lock says in sober manner^ 

^f The skilful shepherd peePd me certain wands, &c/* 

Merchant of Venice, Act I. Sc. 3, 

So also, in " Much Ado About Nothing,'* 
Borachio says, 

*^ She leans me out of her mistress^ chamber window, 
M And bids me a thousand times good-night/' 

Act III. Sc. 3. 

These are certainly very unnatural and 
wanton uses of the reflective force of the 
Verb, by diverting the Pronoun Personal 
from the party spoken of to the party speak- 
ing, to whom it ought, if used at all, to 
appertain. Him in the two first instances, 
and her in the last, would have reconciled 
the passages as Gallicisms : but, by our ge- 
neral adoption of me in all situations, our 
expression appears ungrammatical and ri- 
diculous. 

The 
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The French vtae their Verbs reflectively 
as often as possible^ and the idiom of their 
Language allows it, even as an elegance; 
but then they adhere to the person spoken 
of. 

In the dialect of the seventeenth Century 
we meet with such expressions as, — " It 
*^ likes me well * ;" that is, ^* / like it well ;'* 
— and *^ It dislikes me;^' that is, ^^ I like 
*^ it notf.*' These are GallicimnSf con- 
sistent with the texture of the French Lan- 
guage, though they make but an awkward 
figure in ours; for the position of their 
words does not correspond with the usual 
arrangement of such sort of words in the 
English Tongue. Thus then we must leave 
these expressions, as clumsy imitations of th^ 
French idiom, unguardedly introduced by 
our Fore-fathers. 

Perhaps, Sir, I may have been too prolix' 
in what I have said upon this little Anglo- 
gallick redundancy ; but it is in vindication 
of the parties for whose Language I contend, 

♦ Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 9. f Othello, Act II. So. 3. 

and 
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and to shew that ^tsreftecHve ixa^ of some^ 
Verbs (such as I have pointed out) was habi- 
tual and familiar in the seventeenth Gentuty^ in 
written language, and consequently not col«» 
Ipquial interpolations of a modern date. Tbr^ 
mode of e':i:presaion is now fairly worn but iii 
general (except in such phrases as^^^^ s6 
*^ says me, i, &c/^ before mentioned), where 
it is affectionately preserved by the Cock:- 
NEYS, and some other irihabitantjs of Great 
Britain ; though it was not reprehefisible in 
itself, while our Ancestors were^ ithe umpires 
of our Jianguago. 






N^XVJ;' • 

A FEW WttlEB. 

" Stay a few wkile/^ a Londoner says, 
" and I will go with you.^' This expression, 
taken in the most uncharitable sense, implies 
%r suh-auditur of minutes, or 3ome short in- 
terval ; as if he had said — ^* Stay a feifv 

" tiiinutes, * 
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minutes^ till I am ready ; and then I will 
^^ accompany you/' 

The word whiles Sir, was once the re- 
spectable Saxon Substantive hwile^ denoting 
an indefinite interval of time ; and this vs 
the character it bears in most of our best 
Writers^ as may be seen in the quotatiops 
given in Dr. Johnson's Dictionary *. It is 
also rendered by Dr. Skinner^ " Temporis 

spatium f ;'' and by Junius J, ^* Hora^ 

tempus^ momentum ;" which interpreta- 
tions shew that it may be qualified to express 
(with an auxiliary) any portion of minutes^ 
hours, days, &c. which you shall please to 
allot to it. Thus we say, *• a Utile while 
^^ ago ; — a great while ago ; — a vast while 
^^ ago §.'' It would be endless to multiply 
examples. 

It is clear then that the word while 
governs nothing ; ha^ the honour of being 



* On the authority of Ben Jonson, and Archlnshop Til- 
lotson. 
t Skinner's Etymologicon. 
\ Junii Etymolc^icon. 
k *^Sf9$Qn your att^tioa for a while" Hamlet. 

accompanied 



X 
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tatccompanied by an epithet ; and is a sub- 
stantive in itself; though, in hasty speech^ 
we of^n level it with the Preposition till 
or until; or debase it into an Adverb. 

I am aware that it is the combination of 
the adjunct J^ew which startles us ; and that 
the Substantive, in conformity to the Ad- 
jective, should be whiles ; for the wordyetir, 
being a Numeral, demandii that the Sub- 
stantive should be in the Plural number. 
Admit then that our Londoner has only 
dropped the Plural sign, and the gramma- 
tical construction is restored. Similar ellipses 
with regard to the consonant Sy at the ter- 
mination of words, occur frequently (though 
in a different situation) in various parts of 
the North of England ; as, in Derbyshire 
for example, the common people seldom fail 
to omit the sign of the genitive case ; and, 
instead of ** Mr, Johnson's horse,'* or " Mr. 
*^ Thompson's cow," will say " Mr, John- 
** son horse," and ^^ Mr. Thompson cow */' 

* Do not the French take the same liberty^ by dropping^ 
the sign of the genitive case 3 as in Mappe-Monde, MaUon- 
Dieu, Chapeau Bras, &c. and again in Law language, Ver* 
tre sa Mere ? 

Among 
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Among those words which^ fiom bein^ 
Plural in themselves^ and carrying Plural 
Adjuncts, have adopted those of the Singular 
Number, take the term — News. Custom^ 
as Trincalo says of niecessity, makes words 
^^ acquainted with strange bed- fellows ;" for 
we are every day talking of Old News } aod 
it is how become sometimes necessary for tzsy 
'^by way of distincticoi^ to speak of Old New^' 
Gate, and the .New 0/c/-Bailey. llie French 
adhere to Plurality w^ien they say, ^^ Doane^ 
^' moi des vos nouvelles ;^' and " Avez vous 
*^ des nouvelles :" — r and so did our fii^lish 
Ancestors ; for, whereas we say and writ* 
this Netvs and that News, our fore-fatbers: 
expressed themselves by these News and 
tlwse Netvs. 

Examples occur repeatedly in Shakspeare : 

" Thither go these news." 

Hen. VI. P. 11. Act I. Sc. 4. 

*^ These news, my Lord, &c. 

Idem, P. I. Act V. Sc. 2. 

Shakspeare, it must be Confessed, some- 
times writes this News * ; whence it may be 

* See Henry VI. R 1. Act V. Sc. 3.— Henry iV. P. II. 
•Act IV. Sc. 4. and aome other passages. 

suspected 
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Buspected that the Plural Affix (and A little 
bit of Grammar with it) was beginning to 
wear out in his time. Roger Ascham, who 
wrote about the middle of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury, was more tenacious of his grammatical 
construction. " There are News/' says he ; 
and again he speaks of many News ; and in 
another place he contrasts the word News ; 
— " These be News to you, but Olds to 
*> that Country V 

A later Writer than either of these, MiU 
ton, shews that in his time the Plural sign 
was not quite extinct ; for he preserves his 
Relative in conformity to his Antecedent 
very forcibly in the following line, 

*^ Suspense in News is torture ; speak them out.'* 

Samson Agon, line 1569 f* 

There is another instance which occurs, 
wherein either the Singular affix has usurped 

* Ascham*s English Letters^ published by Bennett 4to. 
pp. 872. 374. 384. 

t Whether the Plural Verb is still preserved in North Bri- 
ttin> I cannot say; but Mr. Boswell^ a native of Scotland, 
ttfes it in his History of Corsica (third edit. 1769> p. 994)> 
where he tells us, that the Gorsiqan Gazette was published -««. 
«• from time to tim^ as News art coaoetttd,** 

a the 
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the place of the Plural^ or the Plural sign 
has crept in upon the Singular adjunct^ when 
Xve say — ** by this means/' and " by that 
** means :*' for we ought to express it ^^ by 
" these means/' and " by those means/' to 
preserve the Plurality perfect ; or otherwise 
** by this wean/' and " by that mean/' if 
we would uniformly adhere to the Singular 
number^ and which has been adopted by 
some modern Authors *. 

But to return, Sir, from this deviation: 
I cannot help observing one application of 
the word jfew;, peculiar to the Northern 
Counties, for which there seems to be no 
justifiable reason ; for, when speaking of 
broth, the common people always say — 
" will you hiive a ^ew broth ?'^ — and, in 
commending the broth, will add — " 2%ejf 

* Bp. Burnet uses " a mean/* Own Times, II. 556 — a$ 
does Shakspeare, OtheUo, Act III. Sc. U We may observe 
here that the Scottish Writers are equally attentive to their 
Plurals ; for, in Legal Proceedings, if they refer to a nimi* 
her of persons or things, their term is — the aforefaidv. Jfe* 
venges, speaking of several occasions, used by Bp. Burnet. 
Tenents is common with them for Tenets, where ndoie than 
one person is expressed. 

**are 
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** kih very good/' This is also sin appro- 
priation so rigidly confined to hroih^ that 
tKfey do not say " a few ale ;" — *^ a few 
punch ;" — nor " a few inilk ;'' — " a fei;«^ 
furmenty ;" — not a few of any other 
fiqoid. I would rather suppose that they 
hereby mean^ elliptically, a few spoonfuls 
cf broth; for broth cannot be considered 
as one of those hermaphroditical words 
which are both Singular and Plural, such as 
sheep and deer^ because we never hear of 
d bfotfi^ in an independent and abstracted 



€C 



sense: 



There is likewise another dialectical use 
*f the Word yct£F among them, seemingly 
"tending t6 its total overthrow ; for they are 
Dold enough to say — " a goodjhw/' mean- 
ing a good many. • On the contrary, they 
win, at the same time, talk of — " a little 
^* few/^ which, as a double diminutive, 
has its eiFectj and perfectly answers to the 
French expression — " un petit peu de/' 

The Northern people of whom I have been* 
speaking are not at all guilty of affixing the 
term Jew to the word wkile^ in the sense 

Q 9 tised 
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used by the Londoner ; for their phrase is 
— " stay a piece/* meaning a small portioD 
of time : for while has among them^ almost 
invariably^ the force of until^ and herein 
they have Shakspeare on their side *. Thus 
they will say, ** he will have no fortmie 
" while (or until) his father die ;'' whereas 
our expression would be — ^^ while his fether 
" lives/' or until his father dies. 

Out of the Plural whiles, used by Shak- 
speare and others, we have formed the word 
whilst J used also by Shakspeare *|*. If this 
be not meant as a superlative, to which it 
bears a strong resemblance, it is at least the 
term whiles, used adverbially, with the let- 
ter ty added euphonize gratid ; though Dr. 
Puller, in his " History of the Holy War,*' 

* -i5 '* While then, God be with you." 

Macbeth^ Act III. Sc. 1. 
And again : 

— — — • *' He fihall conceal it, 
'' Whiles you are willing it shall come to note.** 

Twelfth Night, Act IV. Sc. ult. 
It is used also in this sense in the modem Ballad of Chevy 
Chace. See Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 4th edit. 
1794. vol. I. p. 306. 
t Twelfth Night, Act Y. Sc. «. 

always 
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always writes it with a bold superlative ter- 
mioation ** whilEST.*^ To go a step farther. 
Sir, the word while, take it in the gross, 
has been the father of a Verb, which gives 
me ah opportunity of lamenting (what I did 
not foresee in the outset) that I should have 
caused you to white away so much time in 
perusing this Disquisition *. 

Before I quit this article, I must not<^ 
however, pass over entirely, as a piece of 
Antiquity, the ancient word, whilom, familiar 
to Chaucer, and the Poets of yore j though 
it now seems to have been worn out by age, 
and is never heard of, save that perchance 
same waggish or imitative Poet adopt it-— 
in piam memoriam f . It is, in fact, the 

* Dr. Johnson quotes the Spectator for his authority to in- 
«ert this Verb in his Dictionary. 

f You will find it seriously used by Spenser : 

" Where now the studious Lawyers hare their bowers, 
'* There whilom wont the Templar Knights abide/' 

And again in Milton*s Cbmus. 

On the other hand^ it is ludicrously introduced by the Au-^ 
thor of Hudibras. 

*' In Northern clime a valorous Knight 
*^ Did whilom kill his bear in fight, 
'' Apd wound a fidler/' 

Saxon 
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Saxon hwylumy which both Skinner and 
Junius render by the Latin word olvm. In 
shorty it has had its day, and seems to have 
carried force with it, having the appearance 
of an Augmentative, implying not only years, 
but centuries. 

Upon the whole, Sir, allow me to observe, 
that though the word while has, in common 
acceptation, long been treated as a Plebeian 
Preposition or Adverb, yet that theCocKNEX 
(with the little inaccuracy of giving a Siiv 
gular Substantive to a Numeral Adjective) 
rescues it from those derogatory states of ob- 
scurity, and preserves it in the original dig- 
nity of a Substantive, without suffering its 
nobility to sleep. 



N< 
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N°XVII. 

^^ Com'd '' for Came, 

and 
" Went '* for Gone. 

CorrCd in the London dialect is used both 
for the Preterit came, and for our false Par- 

^ r f 

ticiple come^ with the same degree of fru- 
gality as the word know'd (before given) is 
made to serve two purposes. I call it fg^lse ; 
because the true one would regularly terminate 
in — ed or — od y or else Irregularly in — rew. 
Both these are in existence ; for. while th? 
Cockney. uses the regular, th^ common peor 
pie of the North have adopted the irregujisy:^ 
Thus, the former vi^ill say, " IJow Iprig ha^ 
" he been comd f' while the l^itter ask^. 
** How long has he been com^Tfi * ?'' Vf^^ 
an the other hand, have npt the courage to 
use either the one or the other ; unli^Sis yQU 

* Kommen is the Danish Participle. See Wolff's Danish 
piqtiQoaiy. 

wiU 
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will suppose that our Participle come is an 
abbreviate of the irregular Saxon comen. 
Though these old terminations are worn out 
in the Beau-mondey yet the ceconomy of 
the Cockney only conceives them to be 
thread-bare, and, where necessary, has fine- 
drawn them. Thus the Londoner, if asked, 
^^ when he returned to Tovni ?'' will answer, 
'* I cornd yesterday;*' and if asked, "why 
"he returned so unej^pectedly ?'' will tell 
you, *^ he had not conCd^ but on parti-^ 
^* cular business/' The received Language 
is, " I came yesterday :" and, " J had not 
" come^ &c/' 

As tq camCy there is only this to be said, that 
both parties are wrong ; save that the Cocsl-* 
KEY approaches nearer to the truth : for the 
real Preterit of the Saxon Verb comxin is com^ 
Came is, therefore, a violent infringement; 
though it is impossible to detect the Innoya-i 
tor, or any of his accomplices, 

Qur Preterit came is also to be reprobated, 
as more notorious, because it is not brought 
f^bout by the force of bad example ; for it is 
9 Principal rather than ap Accessary ; as no 

other 
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other Verb (except it and Its compounds^ and 
indeed not all of them) ending in ----'Ofnb 
in the Infinitive prodacea —ame in the Pre- 
terit. Such is the caprice of our Language, 
that^ while we say overcame and became^ we 
do not use welcome, but welcom'c?. 

Thus much, Sir, for the #. Cockney's 
coming to Town : — and now let us hear him 
on the subject of his going into the Country; 
when he will tell you that, except for such a 
reason, '^ he had not wentJ^ 

We use went as a Past Tense, but never 
as a Participle : -^ the LfONDONER, however>^ 
will be found to have much right on his side. 
It is singularly remarkable, though' perhapa 
not obviously so, that the Verb signifying 
to go is irregular in many Languages, as 
well living as dead. The Greek, the Latin ^ 
the Saxon, the French, the Italian, the 
German, the Spanish, and the Portuguese, 
are, as well as our own, abundant prooft 
of it. 

These irregularities cannot be original and 
native deformities, as they appear in most of 
these languages among the leading features, 

and 
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and often in the Present Tense of the Indica- 
tive Mood. The English Verb has the least 
of any of them, being only a little awry in 
its shape, with a twist in its Preterit and Par- 
ticiple Passive ; while most of the others are 
absolutely lame, and limp even upon bor- 
TOwed crutches. •»';'- 

Omitting the other Foreign Verbs, give 
me leave to particularize the French AlleTj 
as being most familiar. Who then, from 
that Infinitive Mood, would expect, in the 
Present Tense Singular of the Indicative 
Jilood, such an unnatural outset as— »Je 
i;ats, Tu vais^ and U va ? and again in the 
Plural, after two regular terminations from 
Jailer, viz. — Nous Alhm^ and \ow&.Alle%; 
tha,t in the Third Person the Verb should 
abruptly relapse to — lis vfmi f One would 
hence be led to conclude that this Verb, as 
it now stands, must be compounded of two 
radical Verbs unhappily blended together 
without any original similarity in sound : 
and this will prove to be the fs^ct. 

' The 
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The biaach^s of the ^hol^ Singular Nun^r 
l)er of the Ficst Tense of the Indicative Moofl^ 
viz. '' Je vats/' " Tu mf^/' and ^* II %}ai\ 
are deduced froin an old-fashipned radical 
Verb " vadeXy*^ (to go); while the first an^ 
^econd perspa of the Plural^ ^^ Nqus allonSj^ 
{ind ^^ Yous (iUe?i/^ haye th^ opiote n^qdep^ 
Yeyb ^^ aller!^ Jfor th^ir fpndan^ental ; afib^ 
which ^hS-Thir^ Eersqn^liiri^l ^f lis t;o^,? 
vouchsafes to acknowledge its primary; aor 






., Tpi^e iPutyjcp '^leu^e |r^ wanders equally 
f^QOj ^thpr, f^i^ Qf md^Xj ^p4 seepas tg 
]||:(av^ been borrowed firom the ^'panish * Verb 

yr^ wl^ic^ gi)f^ i"^ it? ¥l^*H^^ T?."^^? t* ^^ 
^h, V'4> in ^llie Singular ,,,2^ndz>^mo5, ir.^, 
)y4^ in i^ ^^lural,: This Future Tense in 
the Spanish Verb zV, it may be observed, is 
the only one that is regular enough to claj^m 
aj£nity With its radix. 

Very little is now left of the Verb ^^vader^^^ 
(exclusive of the irregular parts of *^ allei^^^y 
except tlip In^rative " nade^ (i. e. pass) 

* " For Spanish, say Latin:* J. H. Tooks's MS note. 

which 
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which is preserved in the old game of Pri- 
m^ro^ now obsolete in this country *. The 
irruption made by, what I have called the 
modem Verb, *^ allevj^ seems to have taken 
place not long after the Conquest ; for 
nothing of its antecessor ^^ vader^* appears 
to remain 9 even in old Norman French^ ex- 
cept the Third Person Singular of the Im- 
perative Mood, viz. ^^ vadat ; — let Ami 

If what I have here said is well founded, 
it appears that Mons. Vaugelas lies under 
a gross mistake, in saying that the anoma> 
lous French verbs are destitute of any reason 
for their irregularity, and more especially 
when he gives for example this very verb 
*^ alter ;^^ and must have been ignorant 



* This game was known in Shakspeare's time, and is men^ 

• 

ticmed by him in the Merry Wives of Windsor^ Act IV. Sc. 5. 
and in Henry VIII. ActV. Sc. 1. See Cotgrave's I^nch 
Dictionary^ in voce. Though it was a Spanish game at cards^ 
yet both the French term " vade,'' and the Italian *' vada^^ 
were used in it For the last, see Florio's Italian Dictionary, - 
f See Mr. Kelham's JXctionary of Norman French^ 1779. 

^ that 
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that there ever existed such an old Verb 98 
" vader^J' 

On a view of these irregularities^ we have 
a fair opportunity of observing some hete- 
rogeneous deductions from the Infinitive of a 
Latin Verb, with which we became formerly 
acquainted ; but did not then enquire whe- 
ther the fruit was natural to the tree^ or 
produced by grafting, or any other forced or 
unnatural operation. 

What I point at is th^ Verb Fero^ which 
has long produced tuli for its Preterit, latus 
for its Passive Participle, and latum for its 
Supine. These words vary too much, both to 
the eye and the ear, to be supposed to be 
derived from one common stock without in- 

■ 

oculatioix. 

Our old thumbed friend Littleton's Dic- 
tionary tells us, that tuli was the Preterit 
of tuloy now obsolete, to which tollo has 
succeeded ; and further, we find tulere for 
toUerCy in Du Cange -j-. Vossius also saya 

* Remarques 8ur la Langue Franfobe. Preface^ p. 44, 
18mo edit. 1738. 
t In voce Tulere, 

that 
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AAt HU w d^dtfeed iroto the Verb toUo^ iir 
rather toloy and that it has been borrowed 
"by the Verb fero. To this ha adds, that 
IdtUiny the present Supine ofjhro, is- deprived 
frotn the feme stobk (viz. toh), for that the 
Qdinplement of the tv^rd is iolatunty whicb 
has been . curtailed tof tatum *• Nay more, 
Sir^ toward the detection of an unnecessarj 
debt which Fero has contracted, Viwsius af- 
firms that the old Supine oifero vfvisfertum; 
jfbr, filay^ he, " ariti qui ^erhcm pro latum Ax- 
** berent, ^fei^o f /' 

■ '«Dbubtless, most or the other irregulat 
Verbs in every Langua^ are bf a mixed 
breed, though it is scarcely possible to traca 
their pedigrees J. ^ 

Analogous to the French Verb voder ^ the 
Italians have an ancient worn-out Verb 
*^ vadtxre^^ great part of which only survives 
itt their hybridous Verb " ctndare/^ while 
what remains of the radical word " vadare*^ 
is only applied to the fording a river> 

* See Tollo and Latum in Vossii Etymol. Lat, 

f Vosaii Etymol. Lat. in voce Fertum. 

J Sum, fui, &c Littleton, and Gregory Sharpe. 

a» 
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as if it were formed from the Latin tcuhimf' 
a ford *^ and froba which we have ultimately 
obtained oar yetb to wade. All the reert of 
this unfortunate " vadare'^ seenjts to Havtar 
been drowned ; and, did not the fragmentti 
above mentioned shew themselves, it w<mld 
not have left ** a wreck behind." 

The Greek, the Latin, and all the othei!^ 
Verbs of this signification, I make ho quei»^ 
tion, have long-forgotten Relations, wfaiob 
cannot now be traced by the most skilfui 
Grammatical Herald. 

After this eiccursion it is time. Sir, that 
we should return to London. 
' As to the w6i*d in question, viz. wenty I 
shall now produce evidence of its descent 
from an ancient Fartrily of the name of icendy 
which Dr. Wallis allows to be the primary 
Ancestor. fFeniy says he, is derived " ab 
" antiquo wend.^^ From this Infinitive is 
naturally formed wended (or the irregular 
Saxon termination wenden)^ both in the 
Preterit and the Participle, which is as 

* Florio. 

• easily 
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eaiiiily corrupted into wanted^ as wented b 
contracted into wenL We have many other 
similar Past Tenses and Participles ; such at 
sent from send ; lent from lend ; bent from 
hendj &c. Shakspeare uses blent for blend* 
cd*. This old Verb wend was formerly 
very respectable^ and well known to Chaucer, 
Lydgate^ Spenser^ Shakspeare^ and others. 
But^ not to trouble you with minute quota- 
tions at lengthy I dare believe th^t you will 
be content with the following references 
(thrown into a Note), wherein the Verb will 
l)e seen in various situations \. 

* Merchant of Venice, Act III. Sc. 2. 

t They *' wend" Prologue to Chaucer's Canterbury Tale% 
9Ad in various other places in his works. 

Doth " wend:' Comedy of Errors.. 

Shall ^' wend:' Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Djd ''wend:* . Howell's Letters, 162 K 

** Wends:* Reliques of Ancient Englbh Poetry. Old FIays» 
2d edition, see the Index. 

'* Wendeth:* Chaucer's Text of Lore. Reliques of AncienI 
English Poetry. 

'^ fTend" you ji imperatively. Com»dy of Errors. Measure 
for Measure. Tanner of Tamworth, in the Reliques of Aa« 
cient English Poetry. 

*' Wend** we; imperatively. Merry Devil of Edmonton, 
\e2Q, among the Old Flays. . 

T1» 
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1 shall now crave leave to mention two or 
three involuntary mistakes among the Mo* 
derns, though I confess to have despaired of 
ever seeing the Participle went seriously 
used in written Language since the com- 
mencement oi the eighteenth Century. 

Dr. Radcli£Fe^ in a Letter dated 1714> 
wherein he vindicates himself from the 
charge of not attending Queen Anne in 
her last illness^ says * that, *^ had he been 
^^ commanded, he would have went to the 
'' Queen \r 

In the translation of Baron PuffendorflF^s 
** Introduction to the History of Europe,** 
published (with a Continuation), by the late 
Mr. Serjeant Sayer, A. D. 1748, you will 
find the following passage : '^ Portugal, con- 
** . sidering how many families have %vent 
'1 from thence to Brazil, is pretty well 

The '' toefiding." Chaucer's Troiliis and Creseide. 
Is " wentr Chaucer's Testament of Love. 
« Wenie$tr MUton, Par. Lost, b. XIL L 610. 

* " And wdl said." J. H. Tookb's MS note, 
t life of Dr. Radcliffe^ p. 74. edit. 173$. 

E " peopled/' 
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" peopled */* Could I perraade ttfpAf tliat 
the learned Seijeant had adopted the timtd 
arent on any degree of conviction^ t ^t)tid 
think it an obligation ; but I am rather d[ 
opinion that it crept in bj a slip of his mm 
pen 9 or irom rapid dictation to his Ck»lc^ 
after having just parted wiA a Cocktjiet ' 
aient. 

To come a little nearer to the present mo- 
ment, I shall add the words of a very good 
Writer of a few years standing, and now aHve 
(no matter who), in whose works I have dis* 
covered a similar hasty escape, where he tells 
us of a calamity which some Republick or 
other " had f undertrenf J/' 

Let all this, however, pass without far- 
ther comment, as arising from rapid wtit- 
ing or dictation ; and allow me to throw in 
an anecdote. When Dr. Adam Littleton 
was compiling his Latin Dictionary, and 
announced the Verb ** concurro^^ to his 
Amanuensis, the scribe, ioiagiiiing tkat the 

* Vol. I. p. 137. 

f " Why not ?" J. H. Tookb's MS note. 
^ 4 Mr. WfMaH's Tour in Franoe, p. 16S, m a note. 

various 
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various senses of ibe word would^ as usual^ 
begin with the most literal translation^ said^ 
** concur^ 1 snppmre^ Sir ;" td ^hich the 
Doctor replied peevishly — concur I condog! 
Tiie Secretary, whose business it was to 
write what his master dictated ^ acoordiugly 
did his duty ; and the word condog was in- 
•erted, and is actually printed as one inters 
pretation of " concurro*^ in the first edition, 
#67^ 0^ be seen in the British Museum), 
{hough it has been expunged, and does not 
appear in subsequent Editions. 

Upon the whole of this article, Sir, thd 
woi'd 70ewt appears to be fit f<ir a Cabinet ; as 
it ti^s n6t miAted in a die of yesterday, nor 
is it abased, or cast in sand. It has the tru^ 
cdd, and genuine mint-mark upon it ; and is 
a relique whith would have been lost to ih6 
curious, had not the dialect of IiONl)ON pre- 
served it with so much care. 



ji 3 Ancient 
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Ancient Preterits, &c. 

I 

k 

Slow J Preterit of Slay. Drake, Archa&o- 
logia, vol. V. p. 380. 

Runvid (i. e. Runnetl) for Ran. 

StrUcken for StricTcen. Julius Csesar^' 
ActIL Sc. 1. 

• « ■ 

Stove J Preterit of Stave. .{[Sea language*^} 

Hove, Preterit of Heave. [Sea language.^ 
She hove off at the next flood. 

JVove, Preterit of fVave. [Sea language.]} 
I wove tny Hat. 

Spet, Preterit of S^it. Merchant of Ve-* 
nice. " You spet upon my Jewish gabar- 
dine.'' 

Stale, Preterit of Steal. Fragment at the 
end of Sprott's Chronicle, p. 290 ; and in 
*^ Liber Festivalis.'' 

Smate, Preterit of Smite. Fragment, ut 
supra, p. 301. 

Wrooke, Preterit of TVreake. Old Plays, 
sscond edition, I. ^41. 

Stroke, Preterit of Strike. Translation 

of 
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• . '/■*■■ ■* 

of Lazarlllo de Tormes, 1653, 12mo. , Sieha- 

ture L 6. to. . 

. ,- «.'■••/ •■ 

. TVoke (generally used with the aflSx ^- 
woke), Preterit of Wake. 

Ware (pow Wore), Preterit of Wear. 
T^tus ^^ndronicus, Apt I. Sc. 1, 

Swdre (now Swore), Preterit of Swear. 
Joshua, eh. v. ver. 6. bis. 

Lough^ Preterit 6f Laugh, Fisher's Ser- 
mon at the Month's Mind of Margaret Coun- 
tess of Ribhmond arid Derby, p. 30. 
* ' Bode, ' Prtterit of Bide. Old Plays, (2^ 
edit. vol. L p. 141. \Boden, the Participle 
Passive, occurs in Liber Pestivalis.]] 
. jPight, Preterit of Pitch (as a Tent is), 
Troil(i8 ajttd Cressida. 

* Oiit'^LaBguage, by modern affectation, is 
rendelred (to the eye at least) * much more? 
clouded- arid less intelligible ixpoti the first- 
glance or. coup d^ ceily th^n it was anciently. 
IBegun has taken place of "Began in the Pre- 
terit ; Rww of Ran ; — - Drwwk of Drank ; — 
Sprwng of Spra?ig *, &c. 

-^ * SeeLowth. 

Though 
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Thqugh Reactive Verba y^ire the tisa||^^ 
of Shakspeare's time, and he as cQnstantW 
adopts them ; yet he coi^d not sometimes 
avoid playing upon them, according tP thi( 
spirit of equivocation which prevailed in that 

• ' 

age ; as, in " The Timing of th« Shrew/' 
Act. I. Sc. 2 ; ivhere Petruciq orders his fer- 
vant to knock at Hortensio's gate. 

Pet. Knock 912^ her^ sovindljy Yillaitu 
Gru. Knock ym here, Sir, &c. 

fProte me, and t^te yo)i, [^Mefch^qt*«^ 
],anguage.]] Sent me is common * ; the (la-* 
tive o];nitted. The Fj««ich omit the ffenitive^ 
as Hotel Dieu^ Sea. 

The Third Person Phiral of the Anglo Saxon 
Present Tense ends in elk, and of the Dano« 
3^xon in --^^ ; whi«h accounts. £w some ^- 
passions in c^d Writer^j ^n^ even ill §U^t 
spe^re, which ^pp^ar to h^ ungn^qiafcical f • 

<* So long as the Sun and Moon endurrlA.*- 

* Jobii9oi^*t Lftters to S^.Thi^^Ifu 
t See Tdlet*s Note to the Soxig ix^ Cymbelii)^^ Act II. Sc. 3^ 
edit Johnson and Steevens^ 177S» 

•■ -MS 
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" Gpnjj " WWH, «»d « Went" with. 

The LoK])ON expression of enquiry after 
any body is — *^ What is gone with such-a* 
^* QUQ ?^^ or,, in speakiog of a disitant period 
— ^* What werU with such-a-one?'' Qui: 
i^sual mode of speech is — " What ia he?^ 
^^ come of such-a-one?" This, abstracted 
Cron^ its notoriety, seems to convey no dis^ 
tinct idea at all,, while the LoNi>oisi£a askss^, 
by impljQatison^ — ^* What good or ill fartunn 
** basig'one wil^hy ox bcL» attended^ Mr. Such-' 
*^ arone since we saw him ?"' To give ou^. 
recalved expression (vi^s. " what n be^omsi. 
•*«£?") any force, the question^ by chaj|^ng; 
the.auxiliai^ Y^rb^ should rathei: mn thoa--^ 
" What b»S came of such-a-pne ?'' as if we 
aald-t-? ^' what^bas followed the late situatiouy 
*^ of his- health, or his aflEiirs?'* In the 

Bs^ton XAtt)^;gubli^ed by Sir Jolui Eenin 

Knight, 
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Knight, 18 this expression, -r- ^^ What shall 
^^ come of him, God wot !'* Vol. I. Letter 

XXV. 

The adjunct he in the word become is a 
redandancy, which has been introduced 
somehow or other, and is used by various 
Writers, as well as in common Language. 
JBe-witchM ; — Ae-rsought ; — i&e-numM ; — 
ie-took, are heard every day, and are familiar 
to our ears; while Shakspeare has several 
unusual combinations ; such as, — &e-pfor-« 
tune ; — i&e- netted ; — Aef-weep, &c. A true 
Cockney, therefore, not to be behind-hand 
with any of them, instead of the Verb 
^^ grudge ^^^ always says "l6e-grudge,** as aa 
Augmentation, in conformity with the above 
authorities. Dr. Swift, in giving an account 
of his appointment to the Deanry of St. Pa- 
trick's, tells Stella, with his usual pleasantry, 
that, having been at the Court to kiss hands,, 
be was so " Ae-dean'd'^ by all his friends, &c. 

After these examples, one would be sur- 
|farized that the Affix he should be enaployed 
%o express privation, as in " i6e-headed,'^ 
vhich, in the Pastor Letters, is sevcfral times: 

written, 
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f .... . • , f 

written ** headed." Fd^'otie instance, isee 
Vol. ri. Letter XXXIL ':' 

These are all 'Positives ^ where the beisk 
pleonasm* On the side of the Negatives, 
we meet with wn-fcefitting ; — ^ ten-i&e&iended; 
*~W7i-i&eseeming ; — MW-i&ewiiiled, &c. (where- 
in there is an equal redundancy) in Writeri 
of good account. Here again the LoNi>bi^£& 
meets them very justifiably oti even ground ; 
for, if he speaks his Family Dialect \nth 
precision, he always uses wri-i&eknowninsteaa 
of unknown. In this circumstance he is 
analogically supported by the authority' o^ 
Chaucer, who, in the Positive, has the VcSrb 
V ie-know ;** from which it follows thatj^ 
had Chaucer wanted the Negative Partiaplc, 
he would doubtless have written ^^ im^be-' 
^known.'^' ■ • ' V'"' 

For '' &e.know,^' see Mr. Tyr^hitt's GfioS- 
sary to Chaucer. 

The *^ i6e,*' in pur common and universal 
vrord ^^ bcfffh/^ is a superfluous Affix, and ia 
fact has no more pretensions than those al- 
ready mentioned. The Verb is gin, arid 

ought 



it 



ou^ht pot tQ he written (wr thf Poel» da) 
with an apostrophe^ thus^ '^^^ PbeHc^l 
^Icenc^^ tber^Cere^ in this c«Ae> \» pde<icid 
ignorance *. 

Similar to this. WQi^dl; %m'h^\wxwxi i& an. 
e¥.prf ss^ou uae4 lA soxoie paxta of Eng^Uxid^ 
wheire the peotple aay, " \ unriGthongkt my-* 
aelf :'* i e. I recoUected -^^ " Uvf(>^g^ 
rp.y^eJjf'' WQiUd hnive bee« a» hettei? phrase* 
3ut t9 renvrert tp the woi;d^ " fiP^e" an4 
<^ ven*/' 9»4 w,I aw drawing v^ry pear tc^ 
9r clo^e^ I cauttot fipi3h more deoi^v^J thajx 
with tJlue* uae of them in the. following; iii> 
^n^» of " ^qwi^ dead/' and ^^ t^W^ dead. J/^ 
Sbakspeare al^aU vindicate the. e^prei^n 
vx \i^ general exten]!:^ w^ere the party spokem 
of is ^^ad) and uao^t prohaJWy in the I^iowsi 
and familiar phrase of the age ; for> in- Ximoo 
of A^tJ:^|Mpi^^ Yentidins says, 

^ See Mr. prake*s learned Disquisition^ in tl^C Ard|flM»* 
ypgjSL, vpl. rX. p. 334 5 and also voT. V. pp. 380, 381. 

t Sccrttie Qkiuaiy to tlis Seliques o{ ^^pient Et^NBb 

I I believe they tay, ''gone warrieA*' 



•v 
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— rr^ I| faatb p1e£(sM the G9c|s to recqe^ber 
** My father's^ge, and call him to long peace, ', 
•^•Ile'is g07ie happy, and has left me rich.** 

Act I. 8cl"2» 



■W -. -4 



r : . ' : 

pr. Jonp^t^ wa^ ay^are ' of t\\^ presei^t 
vulgar use of t!iQ v^ord'^^^Tip" amopg thc^ 
lower or^er of (DopKNEYS, when, h^ jocularly 
tells, Mrs. Thraje, ip oqe of |;iis I^if tiers fron> 

Lichfield, ^^ that Brill, Miss -. — 's olcj 

^ dog, is ^one deaf */^ 

The melancholy answer, h^owever, to the 
Cockney's question pf — " Wh^t is gene 
•* with such-a-one ?'* is top oftet^, ". He *» 
♦* gone rfead!^ And, *^ how long has h^ l^n 
** dead ?*' " He went de£^<lal)!put thr^e mopjtjis 
** ago r^ These expresj^iphs seem to be very 
analogous to ^^ gqne blind,*' and *^ w^nt 
** blind ;** an^ the poor dog W-jj with equals 
vulgar precisipn, be seriously said to hav0 
^^ gone deaf;" though the word may not^ 
have obtained a footing in that situation. 

Give me leave here to observe. Sir, that 
the expression before us kaa a strong, though 



* Letter QXV\\ 

an 
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an oblique reference to the Latin phrase, 
without any natural or intended affinity : <— 
for what is ^^ mortem obiit'' in the Latin, bat, 
in plain English, /^ He is gone or he went to 
*^ death?*' Nay, if Grerard-John Vossius 
he right, the Latin word obiit seems to have ' 
been a vitiation, and somehow or other (like 
death itself) to have bordered on corruption ; 
for he tells us — obire mortem, propria est, 
adire mortem*. The Londonism and the 
original Latimsm here approach very aear 
to each other; but, when both are compared 
with the French idiom, thev will be foundL 
to differ from it — toto coelo. 

The old French (the Norman) expression 
was " AXiiiER de vie^ — to go Jrom life; 
and to this we conform in our monumental 
language at this time, in which we read 
almost on every tomb-stone, that the person, 
buried DEPARTED this life on the day and 
year there specified f . On the other hand, 

♦ Et3rmolog]Con Linguee Latinse^ in voce Eo. • * ^ 
f Aller de vie occurs frequently in the Grand Coustumier 
de Normandie. Another word is also there used to express 
^ing, viz. trepauer: which is also found in ancient monur 

mental 
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Sir, the modern French phrase " Venir de 
^* mouriry^ seems rather to bring the dying 
man to life again, or at least to imply tlmt 
he was much better ,at the time spoken of; 
if not in a fair way of recovery. 
^ I could not help thinking of the Frendi 
expression " Venir de mourir/' when I read 
a passage in the " Apology for the life of 
*^ Mrs, George-Aline Bellamy/' a once ce- 
lebrated Actress, published in 1785, wherein 
the following ludicrous theatrical incident is 
related *. She tells us, that Mrs. Kennedy, 
a Tragedian, who was announced in the play- 
bills for the character of Zara in the Mourn- 
ing Bride, being suddenly taken ill, her sis- 
ter Mrs. Farrell (who had seldom performed 

mental inscriptions in the French language^ which have heen 
discovered in various parts of England f. It seems to have 
been an abbreviation of the French nutrepasser; for^ as tres^ 
passing (which we have confined to a criminal sense) is going 
l^yond the bounds of duty^ so a dead man has passed the 
limits of life. Tramontane [f'Transmont&ne,*" John Hobnb 
Xooke's MS Note.] seems^ in like manner^ to have been an 
abbreviate of the Italian oltramontano. 
* See vol. IV. p. 50. 

"f See that grand national Work, Mr. Cough's Sepulchral MoDu- 
BMQts, Century XIV. vol. -I. ,p. 139; and in several othec placet. 

any 
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toy pSiYt superiof to that df M tM Ji^tii%aft% 
iaiidertook to ht Mfs. Kennecljr^s tfub&thute. 
Mm. FarrfeU'd petformalite was teteiv^ WlA 
mtich' disapprobation In gfefierid ; -^ bUt S6 
indignantly in the dyiilg-sceire, that WKdA 
fch^ vms td the itimgination in tigdiAti, ftnd 
liitd nothing to do bat to seem to ^pire ; -^^ 
4he rose from between the mates (who ^iWIrt 
ftttehcKtig her in her last raomeitts), 'Sha, 
Adtkneing to the front of the stage, made* kti 
ipology for her performance ; acfad thtriS, 
havitig come froth dyings she returfietf td 
th* plaee from which she had fiseft, -^^ thre^ 
herself down again betwe'6ii the tmitesr^ •=^^ 
sitid completed her supposed death. 

And now, Sir, let rte resume the sub-? 
Ject with a serious aspect, throw down my 
gauntlet, and ask, upon these oomparftttvtf^ 
expressions, denotative of the same evelit, 
if there be not less incongruity in saying, 
that a man lately living is ^^ gone deadj'* 
than that a man, hondf.de dead, is *^ tbWiS 
** from dying,** which last is the literal ia- 
terpretation of the French phrase — " vcntr 

" de mount ?'* For the exemplification of 

our 
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^'^Noken, Bpealnng of kis deceased fHettd 
Tom a-Sdle8 $ — and ibr &e FKAdi Mh>iili# 
hear Mom. de Vohaife, tiho, tid tellhig yoa 
that Gattlioal Bicfaelieu titid Loms the l^iir* 
teentfi were dead, v&yf^'—^^ Le CWdhud 
" Richelieu et Louis Treize vendien^ d(! 

Having thus brbu^t Ae CoCKR]^ de- 
ifently to hi* gfave, whithet he is ^o%«r td 
com^ no more, I shall, for your gfeat eWiSb^ 
ktion, take leave both of him and yoti, i^ith 

a wish ' that this address may Meirft yottf 

Imprimatur f tad that you will accept these 
reveries with such grains of allowance as 
your charity shall please to .bestow. 

You and I, Sir, jogged on together for 
several years, both at School and at the 
University, till we parted, and met again in 
that great mass of mankind, called Tkf 
iPorld, where T had followed you (non pas^ 
sibus ceqids), and at length found you had 
long become F.S.A. in which capacity I 
now address you, and crave your attention. 

* Si^le do Louis QuaXorze, ch. II. 

Though 
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Though you have heen fed with Morsels o( 
Criticism, I hope you are not too proud to 
pick up a few Grumbs of Antiquity. 

After Cardinal Boromeo (usually called 
St Charles) was canonized^ a Monk^ who 
had known him in his earthly tabernacle^ 
begged his intercession^ for old acqtiaintance^ 
sake ^ : so I trust you will patiently suffer 
me. to solicit your attention^ for a moment, 
to the lucubrations (trifling as they are) of a 
quondam Play-mate and Fellow Collegian. 

With a true Antiquarian veneration for 
an old acquaintance, I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

S. P. 

« 

♦ See the '* Menagiana;' 
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POSTiSlCRIPT. 

- 1' 

I. ■ ...■■'.-■ 

m 

^. AS I. hsLyo had tbe audacity to. accuse our 
Senators^ our Parliament-men, as the CocK- 
N£V would call theiii^ [ai coining new Word^ ; 
so. I cadnot .bu^t :ol>se|:^v^Jil)lat others have 
Bprung up lately^ lii^ithoq^t doors^ either im- 
properly fdrmedi or ;^ith meianiogs annexed 
to them ivhich^ in. th^ir; native ;3tate^ they 
were pey^r intended to convey. : These words^ 
it is true, have, not yet taken deep root in 
the Language of the pen^ but are found in 
common coUpquial use every day. Some 
other words^ not alwaya correctly framed, 
though often adopted, will be found among 
them ; and I believe it would require full as 
much pains to refor^n the Language of us 
Moderns, as to vindictife that of our ^n* 

■ 

cestors. 

The few examples I shall present you with 
are these. 

s Con- 
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Consequential. 

This word in no shape conveys the mean- 
ing intended by those who use it to express 
a pompous^ conceited, lordly man. It can 
never be applied to a Man, unless you were 
to say 9 that an Undertaker i» a ttaa ^onse-^ 
fuential to Death ; for its use as HSb Meis 
must be as it is toThrngs, where onefol* 
\ Iowa another df ceurae^ as, thu W cenae* 
^fi€&7itial to th&ty audi tkat is ecnUfiqUemtM 
to anoiher *• If a wovd is wanted to espresc 
a man of &ineied ittiportance, k should na« 
tarally have a termination denotative of the 
circumstance, farmed ^ analogous to other 
words i and I will agree to ado^ the ierm 
amsequentious^ which will take rank with 
such as these -~ contemptuous y littgionsyeen^ 
tumaciousy 8ce. ^ 

The exact parallel to the terms comequer^ 

tial and consequevUiow are the words o/*-* 

Jiciml and f^fficious ; for we might, wttb equal 

precision, call a busy, meddling Man, an 

* ^* Less consequential to the interests of life.*' Mr. 
^teevens's Note to Twelfth Night, p. 188. 

official 
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official Fellow, as the pompous man conse^ 
quentM. It will be urged, that the epithet 
officiovs has alread]^ obtained, and the dis- 
tinction is settled: — to which it may be 
answeried, so ought eomequefitious ; and pro« 
bably that would have been the case, if it 
had b^n under the jurisdiction of an Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres. The misfortune is, 
that sensible men have blindly followed the 
Ignorant in the adoption of consequential^ 
without adverting to the impropriety, and 
without eonsiderinff that less injury is done 
to the purity of any Language by the crea-* 
tion of a new word, if regularly formed, than 
by the application of an old one in an un-- 
warrantable sense. 

To such as use this oeconomical word, and 
do not chuse to be at the trouble of adopting 
terminations of distinction, I beg leave to 
mention a couple of words, which, though 
entirely artificial, have served two purposes, 
and whose meaning has clearly appeared 
from the context. The one was ingeniously 
invented by a maid-servant, viz. " clantasti- 
•^ ca/,'' which she contrived should express 

s 2 • both 
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.both fantastical and clandestine. Such an 
one she would say was ^^ a clantastical crea^ 
" ture ;" — and again^ she hated any ^' clan-- 
" tastical doingsJ\ The other was adopted 
by a person who ought to have been better 
informed ; but, for fear of confounding the 
words supercilious and superficial^ he made 
use of superficious for either of them when 
occasion required. 

Among some of the lower people I think 
I have observed that ^^ Crimes'^ and " Flow- 
" er^" are said to be equally ^^ flagrant ;'* 
Bottles are ^^ libeled " as well as Ministers 
of State, though I never heard of a Minister 
being labeled. 

Ingenuity. 

Tills word has two very distinct meanings, 
viz. fPit and Invention on the one hand *, 
Frankness and Candour f on the other. In 
one situation^ eyen the context will not give 
us tlie precise idea of the speaker, without 
circumlocution ; for when 1 say that A. B. is 

* Wotton ; vide Bailejr's Diet. 

t Dr. South. Bailey seiems to mistake Dr.South's expression. 

a man 
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a man of great " Ingenuity y* I must go still 
further to ipake you understand whether I 
mean an IrigeniouSj or an Ivigemums Man ; 
because the Word Ingemdty is the adopted 
Substantive of both. A. B. may be a Man 
of Genius J though far from a candid Man ; 
while G. D. may be very open and Ingenuous 
without a Ray of Genius. There seems to 
have been no occasion for the equivocal Word 
Ingenuity to distinguish between Openness 
and Dissimulation^ while we have the term 
Ingenuousness to answer the purpose dis- 
tinctly, without " leaving a loop to hang a 
" doubt upon^' — a Substantive which is 
formed consonant with many others firom Ad- 
jectives of similar Terminations, as " Righ- 
*^ teous-ne^^'^ from " Righteous ;'' ^* Covet- 
** ons-ness^' from ^* Covetous/^ &c. to which 
may be added many others, particularly of 
the Old School, which have been wearing 
out for some time, such as — Plenteous* 
ness * ; Grievous-new f ; Mischievous-Ties^ J,^ 
&c. &c. But to return. 

' * Holy Scriptures ; vide Concordaaoe. f Ibid. 

1 Bailey's Dictlonai^. 

When 
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' When we lay aside an old Word (Inge- 
nuous-ne^^ for example) on account of its 
cut and fashion (as we would a half-wom 
coat}^ the new one that succeeds should be 
made to fit well; otherwise^ the old one, 
^ which sat well^ and became us^ should not 
have been discarded. Thus^ one of these 
Words, whichever it may be, comes to us 
disguised, as wearing the dress of another, 
which does not become it at all, and mis- 
leads ^he eye *. 

But then, you will say, — to which of the 
Adjectives, " Ingenioiis*' or " Ingenuotis/* 
does the Substantive " Ingenuity^^ belong ? 
I answer, that it is not properly formed to 
represent either of them : for if it is to be 
modified from " Ingeni-ous/' it should be 
written *^ Ingeni^etyy^ analogous to " Im- 

* This reminds me of a circiunstance^ that shews how 
tomch the eye expects to be gratified at the first glance 
lUnong objects to which it has been accustomed. On the' 
death of Counsellor PUcaime (not many years ago). Coun- 
sellor Seare bought his tye-wig ; and when Seare appeared 
in it at the Chancery Bar^ the Lord Chancellor (Hardwicke) 
addressing Mr. Seare (or rather the fVigJ, said^ " Mr. Pit" 
** (cairne, have you any thing to inove ?" 

pi'OUSp 
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f4'4msy and Impi'-dy ;'^ ~* ^^ Noton*<m9^ 
and Notori-ety ;'/— but if from ** /n- 
^^ genu-'ous/' it Bhoold naturally produce 
*' Ingefm-osUyy^ in the same manner as we 
have from *^ Iwpetu^ous^ Impetu^osityJ* — 
I suspect that Ingenuity^ in the sense of 
IngenuausnesSy is full brother to Consequent 
tud in its vitiated meaning of Po^jEiote^p, &c. 
New Words^ well formed and well disdb^ 
guishedj enrich a language ; while one and 
the same Word with remote senses be- 
trays a mean economy, and tends to embar- 
rass and impoverish the diction. A little 
Periphrasis is better and more intelligible 
than ^Jine Word with but half a meaning, 
or a too compact phrase. 

Nekvous, 

A Word which, till lately, when applied 
to a Man, was expressive of Musculous 
Strength, and a Brawny make ; and thence, 
metaphorically, a strong and forcible style is 
called nervous and energetic : whereas now 
it is used only, in a contrary sense, to express 

a man 
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a man whose nerves -are weak /and even absolute 
JEnervation. To preserve a distinction when 
we speak of such a M an^ and of the Disorder 
by which his strength is impaired^ we should 
rather say a dervish Man, and a dervish 
Disorder ; which termination conforms with 
similar words; such as ff^dspishy Devilish^ 
JPeverishj Agueish; all expressive ' of bad 
qualities, or disordered habits. . ./ /' 

Bailey gives it as denotative of Streingth 
and Vigour in its natural sense ; and adds, 
that when applied to a person with weak 
Nerves, it is Medical cant, for which he 
cites Dr. Cheyney, who might perhaps first 
prescribe this use of the word. His expres- 
sion is — " poor, weak. Nervous creatures." 
Dr. Johnson follows Bailey as to the vitiated 
use of the Word ; but gives us the primitive 
signification as implying Strength and 1^- 

. 

gour, and cites Pope in the Odyssey : 

** What nervous arms he boasts, hovr firm his tread, 
** His limbs how turnM," 

Shakspeare writes Nervy in Coriolanus, 
^ct IL Sc. 1. 

" Sparta," 
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' ■ '^ Sparta/^ says Mr. Boswell, " was' a 
^ ^* iwerroti^ constitution, - but deficient in gen- 
^* tleness and humanity" Account of Cor- 
sica, p: 189. edit. 1769. 

False Orthography. 

This is an erroneous phraseology into 
^hich writei^s have somelimes unguardedly 

stumbled : but a moment's recollection would 

* ■ . .. . 

have assured them that the Epithet False can 
never be applied to Orthography ; for it is 
saying that the same thing is both true apd 
false. One might as well talk of False Or-- 
thodoocy. -^Mr. Walpole has made a little slip 
in this particular, • where he speaks of a letter 
from Queen Catherine Parr to the Lady 
Wriothesley, and observes that ^* from the 
*^ orthography of thid letter appears • the 
" ancient manner of pronouncing the name 
^^ TVriothesley^ which her Majesty writes 
u Wresely *." This is to say, that wrong 
spelling is orthography : whereas Mr. Wal- 
pole should have written from the mode of 
spelling, &c. 

* Royal and NoUe Authors, vol. i. p. 91. 

^^ Trewe 
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^^ Trewe Orthograpfy '^ Is found in the au- 
thor of the ^' Arte of English Poesie,'' cited 
by Mr. Warton ^y and is only a venial redunr 
dance : but in the same passage he talks of 
Untrue and of JFahe Orthography. 

Ill SuccEssy and Bad Success. 

I do not cordially accede to this expression^ 
though Bailey in his Dictionary says, that 
^^ Success is the event or issue of an affiaur 
^* or business, whether happy or not :" Phi- 
lips adds, it is often applied to the formec. 
Had he said qftener^ I should have had a bet- 
ter opinion of his judgment, though I would 
totally banish the combination of JU or 
Sad with the word Sux^cess. I know I have 
Writers of great account against me, but 
would appeal to their more deliberate deci* 
sions. 

Johnson however will, in some degree, 
defend me : he says, ^' It is the termination 
*^ of any affair happy or unhappy. Success 
'^ without any epithet is commonly taken 
" for good success." 

* Notes on £^peiiter*6 Ytury Queeii^ I. p. 118. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Walpole«i8 either strongly ia oppo- 
sition to me, or had foigot himself, where 
he says, ^^ the Marquis of Clanrickarde foU 
^^ lowed the Marquis of Ormond in his Lieu* 
^' tenancy and III Success J' 

In speaking of two Armies, they may be 
said to have fought battles with vaHous 
Success, sometimes one prevailing, sometimes 
the other ; but we cannot use that expression 
where we speak of one party only. That the 
Saxons and Danes, for example, foi^ht with 
various success, may be said with great pro- 
priety; but it cannot be applied indepen- 
dently to either one party or the otherl 

These words (bad and ill success) sound 
to my ear just as harshly as False Or- 
thograph/ s and always put me in mind of 
the man, who said, " his wife had enjoyed a 
bad state of health for many years. ^' 

*' Ignorant of what Success shall follow.'* 

Crisp, and Crispus, p. 64. edit. 1725. 

The word success makes the word follow re- 
dundant. It should run, " Ignorant of what 
" the success may be.'' 

" Succeed ;^^ used actively to prosper. 

Life of Dr. Fuller, p. 38. et antea. 

He 
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He is a worthy Character. 
We say of a man who has peculiarities ia 
his behaviour^ that ^^ he is a Character ^^ 
meaning, what the Italians call, a Caricaturay 
with something extravagant and outr^ in 
the outline : but the epithet worthy cannot 
apply superficially to the man ; it must go to 
his heart and actions. We may say of one 
that — ^^ he has a bad character," — and 
of another, that " he has a good character :'^ 
but we cannot say, abstractedly, that ^' he 
" w a good character," or, " he w a bad 
" character." The ellipsis is rather too forced 
in the latter cases. The French are much 
more happy in their expressions of " C'est 
^^ un bon sujet ;" and '^ C'est un mauvais 
•^ styetJ' It is scarcely allowable to say, 
" He is a droll character," though we bor- 
row our metaphor from the stage ; for it re- 
quires more, and we should say " Jits is a 
" droll character," meaning that which he 
attempts to support : — ^neither can we strictly 
say, even that " FalstafF is a droll character" 
without an implied sign of the Grenitive case, 
as if we had said, that " Falstaff 's character 

is a droll one." 

What 



■#. 
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What is to be said theiii say they who have 
been used to talk thus ? — I answer : if you 
know him well, c?ill him '^ a worthy man ;'* 
or, if only by report, sny, ^\ tHe hae- the 
character of a worthy man:!' but do vnot 
mix Verbs, Adjectives, , and Su|)st|intives tOr 
gether, which cannot be combined with any 
propriety. 

Repulsed; — Convulsed.- 

Repulsed is a' Participle of an imaginary 
Verb, formed from the Substantive ^^ ARe^ 
pulse:'' but the true Participle is ^^ Repelled'' 
We may say, "'the Enemy was Repelled," or 
^* sufiPereda Repulse :'* though I cannot agree 
to the Participle Repulsed ; — it is illegiti- 
mate, and comes in a crooked direction from the 
first Ancestor *. Shakspeare uses Eflfpuls'd 
as the Participle of Edjpell, which is eq[Uj9,lly 
irregularly formed f . Our Dictionaries (viz. 
Bailey and. Johnson) give us the Verb Re* 
pulse and p\Ea?p7i2se, almost taking it for 
granted that a- Participle must have a pareu«* 

* llie Heralds denote bastardy (in descents) bj a line that 
is crooked, or waVy^ instead of a direct line, 
t Hen. VI. P. I. Act III. Sc. 3. 

tal 
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tal Infinitive. It is true the Italians have 
Repulsare for the Infinitive, and conse- 
qnently Repulsato for the Participle: and 
the French have their Verb Repousser and 
its derivatives ; but these Participles in both 
r^riguages originate radically, without en* 
grafting. The French give their Verbs tJw 
force of Substantives by an article prefixed 
to the Infinitive, as, Le Pouvoir ; Le De- 
voir ; Le Bepentiry &c» but ' in the case 
before us we have formed a pieoe of a Verb 
out of a Substantive, 

Analogous to these, we have commhed 
as an Adjective^ though not as a Partidple^ 
though it has been converted into the Prep* 
tent of an imaginary Verb ; as when we aay^ 
*^ An earthquake convujlsep the country ;** 
where it had better be said^ ^^ the country 
was convulsed by art earthquake ;'^ for the 
Participle Passive is here more tolerable 
than the Preterit. In fact, we have no such 
Verb as cotweU from whence to form sucii 
a Participle : nor will such formation always 
hold good when we have a similar Infinitive ; 
for though we have compeli and dispelly yet 

we 
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we So not saj compulsed or di^wlsed in the 
Participle, but (more regularly) compelled 
and dispelled ; nor have we the Substantives 
Compulse or Dispulse. JRefell^ xoske^ RefeU 
ledj 2c[iAnoiMefulsedy as, according to these 
deductions, it might do. He refelled bXL mj 
arguments, dispelled aU my doubts, and 
compelled rae to confess that he was right. 
Now let us read the above sentence with 
the Verbs a:ccording to the formation of the 
Verb repeUy and it will run, he refulsed all 
my arguments, dispulsed all my doubts, and 
convulsed me to confess, &c. 

A COMPASSIOKATE CaSE. 

This vinll often be told yoa with a long faoe^i 
and it docB not remove one's pity : but it is 
not grammar. A man may be compeissionate 
in his nature, as an attribute : he saay pUy 
and compasdonate the case as a result of his 
feelings ; but the case itself can only be said 
to be compassionable f , or worthy of pity, 

* To refM, L e. to refute. Measure for If ea8ure> Sc. I. 
f The wcH^d Compasiionahle is not in Johnson ; but Mr. 
Vegge, in his CnridUa, has used it] vide Part II. Edit. 

which 
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which has the force of a Latin Gerand^ or 
second Supine. . 

'Convene. ' ' 

This Verb is seldom properly used : for it 
is generally considered as an jictivcy vfhet!ea» 
it ought always tp be found a J^eutrol Verb. 
A moment's attention to its origin will shew 
t)ie force it must of necessity have, ^and. that 
it can have no other. We read thfit.*^ the 
"King converCd the Parliament :"— the 
Parliament is " convm^d^^ to meet on such 
a day, &c. The^ King,, in the first instanccji 
may be the cause of their convening (or com- 
ing together) ; but their, convention is an act 
of their own, as much as their adjournments : 

let it then be said, ' that the Parliament cou" 

• • • 

venedy as well as that it adjourned. 

I have seen numberless examples of the 
improper use of this Verb, though but few 
where it is hot considered as a Verb Active. 
pr. Robertson is very attentive to the true 
meaning, where he says : 

^^ The Reform convened in great num- 
"hers." Hist, of Scotland, I. p. 175. 

And 
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And again : 

** A Synod was soon to conveneJ^ 

Id. pp. 166. 810. 

Lilly (William) generally noes it pro- 
perly ; though sometimes he foigets him- 
ielf. 

Bailey otice gives it the secondary sense of 
a Verb Active ; but I think he mistakes his 
Author [King Charles], where the Participle 
•* convening '* seems to be used for the sub- 
itantive " Convention'* 

The other instance is of the Participle 
Passive, viz. " cannot be convened^** which 
seems to me to be a disallowance. 

The misfortune sometimes is, that Lexico-* 
graphers make use of unclassical authorities. 

In short, the Verb ** convene** is gene- 
rally used in the sense of ^^' convoke;** and 
therefore, in such cases as the Parliament, 
it should be said, ^^ the King convoked his 
** Parliament, and it convened;** thereby se- 
parating the two actions, which cannot well 
be included in the latter word as a Verb 
Active. 

T Anti- 
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Anti-chamber. 

No Author, Sir, who ever learned Latid 
and Greek, one would think, could possibly 
use ^n^i-chamber for ^n^e-chamber ; yet 
such, and many, there are, who have had no 
regard to the difference between the Latin 
Ante (before) and the Greek ^^i^i (against*.) 
These Writers, though probably in their 
time they might have '^ forgot more La,tin 
" and Greek than you or I ever knew,*' have 
*here, for our comfort, forgot themselves. 

Bailey observes, that the word in question 
is generally written ^n^i-chamber ; but adds 
that it is improperly so. 

Dr. Johnson copies Bailey; and quotes 

Dryden and Addison, in the following pas* 

sages : 

« '< The empress has the anttcbsmbers past, 
** And this way moves with a disorder^ haste.** 

DrydenA 

^* His Aoti-chamber, and room of audience, are 
'^ little square chambers wainscoted." Addison* 

* ^n<i-chapel often occurs for ^nie-chapel. They are 
Iniked and hybridous words at th« best : but that is not dur 
WiaeM. 

Antbor» 
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Authors never write Asricedent, Anti- 
diUiviany or AinTipenultzma ; or^ on the 
other hand^ AsTEpodes, AsTBchristy or 
AjSTEdote^ as they might with equal pro^ 
pnety. 

Shakspeare may be excused, but ti6t so 
his Editors, where the scene is l^id, as in 
the opening of the Play of Henry VIII, im 
an Anti-Toom in the Palace : and again in 
Act 11. Sc. 2. it lies in the King's Anti-^ 
chamber *. If the Editors found it so writ-* 
ten, their business was, for the sake of their 
own literary credit, to have corrected it, 
\irhich they might safely have done, without 
any insult to the Poet's genius. 

The Latins ran into the same error, and 
used Anttlogium for Antelogiiim f ; though 
Antelo^um is condemned as Vox Hybrida 
by Dr. Littleton : it should therefore be Ante- 
L.OQUIUM, to preserve its regularity, which 
is given by Littleton. "^ . . 

Something similar to this fe the word maU 
content, usually written ma2e-codtent. The 

* Capell's editioii^ and Johnson and Steevens. 
t Vide Antilogium in Littleton's Dictionary. 

T 2 word 
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word is French, and not directly from the 
Latin, though the former have hoth it land 
mecontenf in the same sense [v. P. Bou- 
hours and P. Girard], Shakspeare has male- 
content. [Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IL 
Sc. 1.]] Goldsmith has ^a^K^ontent. 

Sir William Temple somewhere uses 2>w- 
contentSf which no doubt is better ; for, when 
tve write English, let it be as much soas pos* 
sible, except where we have no word of equal 
strength. [V. Boyer's Diet. voc. Meeontem.'] 

Good Morning to You. 

When the families and friends of our fa- 
thers and grand-fathers met at breakfast, 
they mutually saluted each other by wishing 
a Good Morrow — as much as to say, " We 
'* meet together well To-day^ may we do 
"the like To-morrow T^ This, Sir, was 
the Language indeed even m our own remem- 
brance. All familiar Writers, except those 
of yesterda3% ' give the same saluliation; ab 
for insjtahce, in Shakspeare — Publius says, 
'^Qood Morrow y Caesar;'^ afterwards, Ciesar 
/says, " Good Morrow^ Casca ;" and again, 

''Good 
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^^ Good Morroiv^ Antony*/" Emilia says 
to Cassio — " Good Morrow y Lieutenant f/? 
It occurs in an hundred other instances^ need^ 
less to be multiplied X* 

Another matutinal expression in ancient 
use was — ^^Grive you (i. e. God) good Day,*f 
implying a hope that the day might end as 
well as it had beguA : but the most ancient 
and enlarged wish was Good Den ; that is. 
Good Days; being a contraction of the 
Saxon Plural Day-eaz, a phrase which occurs 
several times in Shakspeare§. This will 
account for what one sometime/s ignorantly 
smiles at among the ohildren in country 
places^ where, in passing a stranger in a 
morning, they seem to accost him with, 
" Good E'en ! Good E'en !" which is gene- 
rally mistaken for an Evening wish^ though 
it is in fact Good Den^ a little softened in 
the pronunciation. These, with that of Good 

* Julius CsB$ar, Act II. Se: 6. f Otlieno. 

I Good Morrow and Good £*«».] See a Notfi^ much to 
the point, in Johnson's and Steevena's Sbakspeare, Timoii of 
Athens, Act II. Sc. 9. 

§ Capell-s Glossary. ->^ See Roitoeb and Juliet, Aet II. Sc. 4. 
^here it must mean Dcq^^en, and not El^oi, as the Con^ 
mentators suppose. 

Nighty 
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Night, were all that our Ancestors thought 
necessary, and do not comprize some ab- 
surdities which modem refinement has in-^ 
troduced^ and thereby inverted the order of 
things. We now begin with wishing our 
friends, if ever so early or late, even if it be 
Mid-day, a Good Morning : but why wish 
him what he visibly enjoys ? for a wish al- 
ways has a regard to futurity ; apd it would 
be much more sensible ra{her to say in a 
morning, " / wish you a good Afternoon /" 
' .The wish of the Morning should be, for a 
Good Day at least (if not a Good Morrow) ; 
in the Day, for a Good Night ; unless you 
chuse to divide the Day into three parts, and 
in the course of the Day wish a Good Even-? 
ing, ct la Francoise ; for the French have 
only the compliments of Bon Joury JBoA 
Soir, and JBon^ Repos, The misfortune with 
us is, that we wish the compliment of the 
time present j for, in the Morning itself, we 
say. Good Morning ;. in the Day-time, 
Good Day ; and in the Evening, Good 
i^vening ; all which civil speeches come too 
hktey except that Good Night has its proper 

place. 
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place. The wish of the Morning should be 
for a Good Day ; of the Day for a Good 
Mvening ; and of the Evening for a Good 
Night : but as to that of a Good 'Mornings 
it can have no place except between people 
who chance to jostle together in the Night. 
But. in none of these cases, do we extend our 
wishes so far as our Ancestors used, and lite- 
rally take no thought for the Morrow. Morn- 
ing and Evening are now such arbitrary di- 
visions of the twelve hours, that a wish may 
now and then actually relate to a past time. 
Thus, between six and seven o'clock in the 
Summer, when my Lord^ g^ii^ home to din- 
ner, meets his Taylor, who has din.ed at two, 
drank his tea at six, and is sallying to take 
liis evening walk, his Lordship returns the 
Taylor's bow, moves his hat, and wishes him 
a <jrood Morning. Now the old phrase of a 
Gtood Morrow would heal this anachronism* 
" A good morrow morning to you*'* is an 
evening compliment, which I have heard made 
use of, as well as a morning one, 

^ '' Goodnnorrow : fbr^ as I take itj it is almost day.** 
Measure for Measure^ Act IV. Sp. 9. 

Peexatvios. • 
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Premature. 



You and I know very well that this word^ 
when metaphorically used^ is adduced firoiOL 
fruit which either falls, or is gathered in a 
crude state, before it is ripe ; which it will 
in the event assuredly be, if not thus pre* 
vented. The metaphor cannot therefore be 
applied to any thing that is not certain to 
happen in due order of time. This should 
be its true situation ; but perhaps there ar^ 
few words so misapplied as this is in the public 
' prints : as a specimen of which, I give yom 
instances, Which, if not authentic in iliem- 
selves, are very similar to many which often 
occur. One News-paper will tell you that a 
marriage has.taken place between ^^ The Right 
** Honourable Lord A. of &c. and Miss B» 
^^ a young lady of great beauty and fortune, 
*^ and possessed of every accomplishment 
** necessary to render the marriage^state 
" happy :'* when the Paper of the next day 
assures you, from authority, that the account 
of such marriage is Premature; for that 
Lord A. and Miss B, never saw each other 



m 
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in tijeir lives. Would you not suppose that 
marriage must here go by destiny, and that 
this match must indispensably take place at 
4iDme time or other, even though the parties 
should live unmarried to each other to the 
age of Methusalem ? 

Another Paper relates to you that " A lady 
*^ with a child in her arms fell out of a win- 
'^ dow up two pair of stairs in • . . . street, 
*^ and both were crushed to death :" -— then 
the same Paper, of the next day's date, is 
extremely happy to acquaint the publick that 
the account given yesterday is Premature; 
for that both the lady and the child are in 
perfect health, and that no such accident 
had happened ; from whence one is to infer, 
according to the true meaning of the meta- 
phor, that the lady was, of necessity, to fall 
out of such ^ window, with a child in her arms, 
and that both must be dashed to pieces. 

Indufferently 

is a word which, from two meanings, is re- 
duced to one. It is very unseasonably placed, 
where we pray that justice may be " truly 

^^ani 
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^' and indifferently '* adctimistered by those 
who, &c. 

It reminds me of a Mayor, who pardoned 
a man for an offence, and said to him, ^^NoW 
** am not I a pitiful Magistrate ?" — ** Yes, 
" your Worship/' 

Since. 

A Preposition, which ought to govenj 
something. 

*^ It is so long since I came to town ;'* 
^* since I left the country/' 

Jt cannot well have the sense of ago; 
though it is often said that ^^a few day^ 
^* sinc^ " a fire broke out, and such like ex- 
pressions, when it mean$ a few days cg'o, or 
a few days past, 

Q. " When did you come to town ?'^ 

j^. About a fortnight ^/nce/' i.e. ago--^ 
sed maU, 

Q- "When?'' 

^. " Not h»lf an hour since.^* 

♦* Twelve years since (bis) thy father was Duke oi 
" Milan,'* Tempest, Act I. So. 2. 

* See Shakspeare's CpiJaedy of Errors, Act 11. Sc. 1. and 
Tempest, Act V. Sc. I. 

Paecedent. 
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Precedent- 

It is a little singular^ that one word with 
the identical meaning, and the same in all 
points, should be used with the pennltima 
short when a Sabstantive, and long when an 
Adjective. Such, however, is the word 
Precedent and Precedents 

Go TO. 

Dr. Johnson, as a Lexicographer, gives 
no further interpretation of these obsolete 
words, so common with Shakspeare, and other 
old Writers in dialogue, than that they are 
objurgatory ; and merely ^ves them the in* 
terpretation of " Gome, come j take the. right 
^* course ;*' adding, that *^ it is a scornful ex* 
^* hortation,^^ which construction, by the way^ 
he took verbatim from Bailey's Dictionary. 

The words certainly imply a departure 
from the subject of conversation, by the me- 
ts^phor of going ; as if it should be said. Go 
to some oth^r place by which I shall be re-t 
lieved from your company ; but, with all this 
implied goings it is i^trange that the Dociop 

should 
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should chuse to render it by " Come, come ;'* 
which is as bad as the common phrase to a 
be^ar, of " Come, come ; Go about your 
*' business/' 

Go to is generally passed over, as if it 
meant no more than Tut, Tushy Poohy or 
Pshaw. Tille-vatte *. And the Cmnmenta- 
tors upon Shakspeare f in particular, in whose 
Plays it occurs so often, treat it with great 
indifference, as unworthy of their notice. 

I cannot, however, help being of opinion 
that these two little words involve much an- 
cient expressional history, if I may so speak, 
and which will lead us farther than it 9t first 
points out* 

There is a context wanted; as two such de- 
pendent words, like an old illegible guide- 
post, point somewhere ; though it expired as 
a mere objurgation, " Go to the d — 1,'* says 
a wag* 

** And the King of Syria said. Go to, go ; I will 
<' send a letter unto the King of Israel :(•*' 

f ; ' " '■ ' » .1 . . . ■ . ■ . - — ■■ II 

« Du Guesclin. Robertson's Chailes V. I. 278. 

f See the Variorum Edition of Jcitkiman and Steevena, 

X 2 Kings^ chap. v. 

The 
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The Bible was translated at different times; 
begun in the reign of Henry VIII. but not 
completed till 1611. 

The answer to " Go to God/' seems na- 
turally to have beien " God he to yoUj^ 
which may be our " Good bye to you J^ but 
for this there is no present authority. 

The old manner of closing a Letter, " I 
•^ commit or I commend you to God/' seems 
to be the same expression*. The latter 
means recommend; as^ 

■ 

** Commend me to my brother Edmund York.** 

Sbakspeare's Ri^baid II. Sc 2. 

** To go to the world/^ i.e. to be mar- 
ried ; quasty to depart from the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Wards f . 

, Beatrice, in Much -ado About Nothings 
•ays, 

** Erery one goes to tbc world but I.'* 

" To go ^thout day/' is to be dismissed 
th« court without trial — So in the old 
jbhrase, " TV) go to God.'^ Jacob, who cites 
Broke. Kitchin, 193. Blpunt also cites 

* See Lodge's Illustrations^ rol. II .' p. 34. 
t See note to ''As you like it." 

Broke, 
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Broke, tit. Failer de Records, No, 1. Ire ad 
largum. And see Littleton's Dictionary, 3d 
Part. 

Got a Mind. — A Month's Mind. 

*' To have a mind '* (as we say) to do any 
thing, and '* to have got a mind " to do it, 
are the same expressions, excepting that the 
Cockney adheres to the true phrase, which 
leads to its meaning more forcibly than ours 
does. They both imply an inclination, almost 
amounting to an injunction, radically derived 
from an ancient custom, more fully explained 
when they say, as is frequently the case, — 
^^ I have got a month^s mind '' to do such a 
thing. This metaphorical expression is de- 
duced from old testamentary requisitions in 
the times of rigid Popery, whereby the party 
dying enjoined certain masses, &c. to be 
performed at a, or the montKs end, for the 
good of his soul, for which he left a periodi- 
cal sum of money, as to a Chauntry Priest, 
&c. This, being a declaration of the Witt 
and mind of the deceased, was called ^^ his 
•* month's mind/' There was no danger of 

Its 
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its b^Ing neglected in the peiformance in 
those times, while it carried the reward with 
it : but, after the Reformation, when the 
bequest was pecuniarily abolished^ the 
^^ montKs mind^^ no longer was attended, 
and the soul of the deceased was left to its 
fate in purgatory; though the expression, 
once strong in its inducements, subsisted, 
to denote any bold inclination dependent on 
the party speaking, from the operations of 
his own wishes. 

Thus one Cockney will say to another, 
*^ / have got a good mind to go to the Play ; 
** — have you ?'' 

The montKs'tninds^ and other more fre- 
quent masses for the souls of the dead, have 
sometimes borne hard upon the property of 
the living. Dr. Smollett, in his Travels, 
relates the case of a poor gentleman of Nice, 
whose great grand-mother had founded a 
perpetual mass for her soul, at the rate of 
fifteen sols (about nine pence English) per 
diem, which at length was all that then re- 
mained of the family estate. This gentleman 
remarked the greatness of the hardship, by 

observing, 



4i 
it 
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6bscrving, *^ that, as she had been dead op* 
wards of fifty years, her soul had, in all 
probability, been released from Purgatory 
long before ; and th^t . the continuanet of 
•* the mass was become an unnecessary ex- 
** pence, though it would be impossible tt^ 
^* persuade the Church to relinquish the emo« 
^« lument */' 

Masses were an article of traffick among 
the Monks : as, if the masses are very nume*^ 
rous at one Convent, the Priests hire those of 
another to perform them for a#mall sam, 
and pocket the difference f . 

Dr. Johnson passes it lightly over ; and 
contents himself with interpreting a month^s 
mind to express a longirtg desire to do any 
given thing. He cites Shakspeare, and a 
passage in Hudibras, in both of whose times 
it implied no more : but the true meaning 
lies farther back in the annals of time. 

A Priest has got " a month* s m^Wtoper* 
form.'* — Grey's Notes on Shakspeare, L 80 J. 

♦ Smollett's Tra\'els, Letter XX. f Ibid. 

X See also the Two Gentlemen of Verona, p. IK, edit« 
Johnson and Steevens. 
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" The montKs mind *' of the two Dt^pei 
of Suffolk, 1551 ; see Strype's Mem. U. 281 : 
of Sir l^Iliam Laxton (late Lord Mayor), 
1556 ; see Strype's Mem. III. 305 : of the 
Earl of Sussex ; idem, p. 314. 

" A second year'^-mind *' was performed 
for Master Lewyn, an ifon-monger, June 29, 
1557; idem, p. 378. 

Compliments 

Seem to tnean Can^ly^ments, and there* 
fore cannot be used in the first instance, of 
an invitation ; as it rather appears to be the 
language of the Invito than of the Inviter. 
A asks B to dine with him. B returns for 
answer, ^^that he will comply withA's in-^ 
^^ vitation.'^ Compliments^ therefore, ought 
to be the cardinal word of Ceremony in the 
t^etum, and not in the request. 

Wait upon* 

The answer to an invitation frotn A to B 
is, ^^ that B win do himself the pleasure of 
^^ waiting upon A.'' This is contrary to all 
the rules of etiquette ; for A,at whose house- 

'.■ ' V the 
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6bscrving, " that, as she had been dea<l np* 
wards of fifty years, her soul had, in all 
probaWlity, been released from Purgatory 
long before ; and th^t the continuanee cf 
*' the mass was become an unnecessary ex« 
** pence^ though it would be impossible to 
^^ persuade the Church to relinquish the emo-* 
^'lumentV 

Masses were an article of traffick among 
the Monks : as, if the maB^es are very nume-^ 
rous at one Convent^ the Priests hire those of 
another to perform them for a#mall snm, 
and pocket the difference f. 

Dr. Johnson passes it lightly over ; and 
contents himself with interpreting a month^s 
fnmd to express a longing desire to do any 
given thing. He cites Shakspeare^ and a 
passage in Hudibras, in both of whose times 
it implied no more : but the true meaning 
lies farther back in the annals of time. 

A Priest has got " a month* s mindtoipeT^ 
form.'* — Grey's Notes on Shakspeare, L 80 J. 

♦ Smollett's Travels, Letter XX. f Had. 

J See also the Two Gentiemea of Verona, p. 1S5, edit* 
Johnson and Steevens. 

f*Th» 
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" The montKs mind " of the two Di^fM 
of Suffolk, 1661 ; see Strype's Mem. II. 281': 
of Sir William Laxton (late Lord Mayor), 
1666 ; see Strype's Mem. III. 305 : of the 
Earl of Sussex ; idem, p. 314. 

^* A second year^s-miud '' was performed 
for Master Lewyn, an ifon-monger, June 29| 
1667; idem, p. 378. 

Compliments 

Seem to tnean Comply^ments^ and there* 
fore cannot be used in the first instance, of 
an invitation ; as it rather appears to be the 
language of the Invito than of the Inviter. 
A asks B to dine with hidi. B returns for 
answer, ^^ that he wiU comply with A's in-^ 
^^ vitation.'^ ComplimentSy therefore, ought 
to be the cardinal word of Ceremony in the 
tetum, and not in the request. 

Wait upon* 

The answer to an invitation from A to B 
is, ^^ that B will do himself the pleasure of 
*^ waiting upon A.'' This is contrary to all 
the rules of etiquette ; fclr A,at. whose house* 

-' ^ ' V the 



t}^ ace^ie is to lie, is bouQ^ to ifiait upon B, 
lifiB guest I rem^mhcr when the l^ngqage 
wa^9 i\}iBit j4 should s^y to B, oi^ in,irit]«g 
hipi tp his hciu^e^ ^^ that he waul4 he Teiy 
^^ happy to utoit upon him ia St Jqimest'-s 
*^ Sq\i^re/' Every iftsfi is to wdU uppB his 
guestsi^ by hinwi^lf, pr hia sjujp&ciept dsppty ; 
and not they upon him. In th^ fUk3t ^nst^p^^ 
to wait means to attend upon : just the re- 
verse of the French aittrndvey which signi- 
fies to wait jfer, cot es^^t. 

m 

There aie aooaye few word^ pftc^i^ hioM^ by 
iia.in the Church Servio^^ and ii^ Holy Wribj 
which, aooordin^ to the present id^w^ iat 
ne^ed to them, are very unlucky in tJsieir 
ftiiualioQa. I da i^ ooiean i^. y^ qy fk se*r 
rious subject ; .hut ak the a»ii^, tijaa^ QNUIOt 
conceive that above one in one thousand can 
possibly know the meaning of, " Prevent 
^^ us, QiLord, in all our doii^;'^ tkragh 
all utter it with a supposition,' peohifis, th^A ^ 
it extends to our imk-doings. Sudbk inmftal 

inteipretation. wiU do no. hupn. It wAm 

meana^ 
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means^ according to one sense of prcevenio, 
" Go before/' or '^ Guide us/' 

Besiddifl^ the Holy exftmples^ Dr. Johnsoti 
di»s Hooker : but the word has taken so dif*^ 
ferent a meaning at this time^ that it stag*' 
gets at first ^. 

Rewarding for crimes, in Scriptural Lan - 
guage scepd ; as inone of the Psalms for the 
6th day of the mo&tb, ooramiiig sernce, xxxi. 
26. The Greek is, " will render or retri-^ 
** hute unto them/' Sq Proverbs xi. 15, re^ 
compence is applied both to the righteous 
and the wicked. 

The worst of these words of duplicity is 
Let, which frequently operates in direct op- 
position to its present meaning. In one of 
its old s^se» it only sunriYCs as a substitute 
in the tautological leoigiiage of Law^ as 
*^ without let, hindrance, or molestation ;^ 
with which it is generally combined ; -which 
words, like acres, are %o be ibuiid ^e the 
same more or less) in every lease. 

'^ ril make a ghost of bim that Ittsxney 

Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 4. 



< I ■» ^^ ■ I r . mtm/*—^^* 



* See examples in Johnson. 

u2 Rbdun- 
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^Redundancies. 

^^ He answered, and sdid :'' — an ioinplifi- 
cation, by which a previous conversation had 
passed, and a question been propounded. 

" Kneeling on your knees.^* Communion 
Service. 



The Husteron^Proteron seems td have 
been common, or at least unheeded by oar 
Ancestors. Thus Shalispeare, 

« BrM and Bom:^ ' 

Twelfth Night, Act I. Sc. 2. 

*^ I'itus, thou shalt obtain and ask the Etnpery/* 

Titus Androuicus, Act' II Vc. IL 
edit. Johnson and Steevens. 

*' Read or TVritey^ Robertson's Charles 
V. Book J. p. 278; Book V. p. 21. 



MiSCXLLAKEOUS ReMAEKS. 

Mailed. " He married her'^ — " she 
*' married hinC^ — " Rev. Mr. A. married 

Gentleman* 
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Gentleman-like. " He treated me lii a 
*^ gentleman-like manner/' It should ra- 
ther be " Gentlemao/y;" otherwise it is a 
reflection^ as if his Gentleman ship was af- 
fected,, or mine was doubtful. " He treated 
f^ me like a Gentleman,*' operates both ways. 
I have heard it pronounced Gentlemany, 
without the second I. 

^ Dr. Robertson writes Brieves^ vol. JI. p* 
133. So Beeves^ without a singular. The 
Printers say Prooves. 

To confuse^ is used by Dr. Johnson in the 
note to As You Like It, p. 274. 

jiccidence. Dr. Johnson, &c. spelt it so. 
I should rather write Accedenccy as Inceptio 
aa Gram: as Leigh on Armory does. 

. Which' for fVho. .Timon of Athens, Act 
II. Sc^l. Mr. Steevens says, in the note, that 
the use of it is frequent in Shakspeare. 

To like, is used both ways. " His coun- 
" tenance likes me not." King Lear. 

Dislike and Mislikcy synonymous, used 
both ways as above. 

t Pj^tirtionahfyy Bos well's Accofint of 
Corsica, p. 368. Qu. if not preportipeally. 

- . » > .*^ i. Amphitheatre, 
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Amphitheatre^ promiscaously uaed with 
Theatre — sed maU. . 

Equanimity of Mind-^maH. We might 
as well say PustUanimity of Mind : the 
unimity expresses the mincL 

Keeps J in a College sense. Titus An- 
dronicus. Act V. So. 2. 

" TVe carried away our Mizen^mast.*^ 
Byron's Narrative, p, 4, 1^80, 12mo ; i. e. 
** we' lost onr mast/' 

Among and Amorist. — Among is the 
true word from the Saxon; and Amongst 
seems to he intended as a superlatiTe, quasi 
amonge^^ 

I {or Aye. Romeo and Juliet, Act III. Sc. 2« 

Buty i. e. Without. Eltham Stat. art. 

* 

Almonry. 

Per casey Perchance. Ibid. chap. 7^- 

Did off their Coots. Orderly of Henry 
VII. for the Regulation of his Household. 

In no time; in a moment. Doyer Dialect* 

At 4ftemoQn. Eltham Stat chap. 45; 
and chap. 7^ &fi* 

Before 
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Before I undertook this investigation, I 
was not aware that we all speak so incdf reetly 
in our daily colldquial Language ds we do. 

The best of us generally use the Adjective 
for the Adverb where tnere is any de^^ of 
comparison to be expressed. How eoctt^ine 
cold the ^veather is ! for ia:tremeLY ; prodi' 
gious fine, for prodtgioiLsijY fine ; dnd itt 
cthet c&f^s ^here nd eoinptirisdn is implliid, 
ispf&oioUs fbt previciisLTt. 

JBxceediTigl^ tnay he used indtipendently 
M ati Adverb I but not as dti Augm^tidtij 
Adjecftive. As, •* t like it &Jct:eedinglj) :'' 
but tve eaimot say "^Ace^rffTi^^ftir tVell ♦i^* 

and should say " exeSedifig vfrell," i. e. itiort 
thati well ; Ah ShAksfiAdfe dofes^ the' word 
ptisdng : "^ 

" 'Tis strange,- ^^pttmng strange." 

Th« Prince in the Second Part of Henry 
IV. says, " I am exceeding weary/* Act 
II. Sc. 2. [So " eaiceedir^ wise/' Much 
Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc* 3.] 

The 
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The old Adjective incontinent is generally 
used for the Adverb incontinenthY. [Othello, 
IV. 3.] 

Contrary for ContrarihY; as, ** Contrary 
** to our intention/* and " Contrary to Cus- 
^^ torn/' after a Verb, are both ungramma-^ 
tical, and contrarily should be used as it is 
by Dn Johnson, [v. Tour to the Hebrides, 
p* 278, and in his Life of James Thomson.J 

Godly y adverbially, for godlily. Offertory* 
Ungodly y adverbially: *^ Vainly, detest- 
** ably, and also ungodly employed.*' Ap- 
pendix to Mr. Pennant's Journey from 
Chester to Iiondon, 1779^ 4to. No. UL in 
the resignation of the Prior and Convent of 
St. Andrew's, Northampton. 

^^ Of all their ungodly deeds which they 
^^ have ur^odly committed." Jude, ver. 15, 



mim 



Insolent.] We say, an Indolent Fel- 
low : from the derivation, of the word, it 
cannot be applied to a Person ; for we mean 
to say, he treated us in an insolent manner^ 
•uch a9 we bad be«a unaccustomed to. 

J SHALL 



M 
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I aHALL BE AGREEABLE TO ANT THING Q 

i. e. any pn^[k)sal will be agreeable to me. 

Often, for Ft'equent.] Locke on Edu- 
cation, Sect. 66. — " and. see, by often 
*^ trials, what turn they tak«." 

Few is used adjecdvely by Sir Jatties 
Melvil. 

*^ He were better be without it,^'] 
says Mr. Locke (on Education, Scict. JO, 
prop, fin.) We generally say he had better 
be without it. The full sense of Mr. Locke's 
expression is, he would be better to be wkh- 
out it. It savours of the Italian, where ;(he 
Verb esse is conjugated by. itself in the com*^ 
pound tenses. 

r 

Mind, for Remind.] Locke on Educa- 
tion, sect. Jh 

Put about, for Put upon, or Set about.'] 
Ibid. sect. 72. 

A QUITE other THING.] Lockc ou Edu- 
cation, sect. 94. ^^ And finding it a quite 
^* other thing.'' The received expression is 
quite another thing. 

SUR¥£IT.3 
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SuRYUT.] . Ustd m a Pwtidple bj Mr. 
Ix>.cke. ^^ By being tkiad^ wrftit of it." 
i* e. surfeited with it. Eduoation^ sect 108. 

ToLS>]] jto draw or decoy a person to a 
thing. Ibid. sect. 115. 

AvxBslfi FBOM -^ Av£lui£ TO.] Both are 
used ; but the first seems to be the modt ]^o« 
per, in writing at least. The latter is ipoatly 
used in common speech^ ^^ The BngUsfa^ 
" averse yrom the dominion of Strangers.'* 
Robertson's Scotland^ 8vo. vol. I. 258. 

Aftbk,] should govern feortethitigy crth*r-' 
wise we ought to use qften^ardsi biit wd 
frequently meet with such explieSsiQiis, stft 
these : 

^* He died not long after.** 

*^ He lived many years after** 

" He paid the money after^* &c. 

1. e. after the time of which we have been 
speaking — ^ but this is too great an ellipsis. 



Theve are. many wordaf and expressions in 

use among our Forefathen, wMch would 

A* ^ make 



^1 
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make very .rti^i^age hi^vock with our p^sent 
modes of wntiiig .and »p6Akit)g. 

*^ I have receivc^d the unvalued book you 
^ aent me." — MUton's Verses 6n Shdks^ 
peare*. 



€C 



Mr, A, keeps a very hospital f taMe/' 

^* I- have visited Mr. B. this Summer, and 
^^ feel great resentment of the treatment 1 
'^rocdvedj." 

** I have lately read Mr. ■ ■ ' s Hkfory 
<f of ' ■ . It is a most pityful perform- 
^^ance.'' 

Sir Thomas More's Edward V. 1641 , lis 
caUed his '' Pityfnl Life of Edward V/'. 

* See a Note on Richard III. Act I. Sa 4. edit 177«. 

t Fuller, Church History, B. V. p. 197. 

Hospital and Hospitable, Hospitality should rather b^ 
HospiloMlify, the former seeming to apply to the care taken 
of a patient in an Hospital. From Irritable we haTe IrritaSi^ 
lity. Practicable makes Practi$<M\tj, and we have not the 
word Practiced^. If Hnspiial were an Adjecthe, the Sirib- 
stantive HospitaZi^ would follow : but the Adfjesctive is Hbi* 
pitahle, 

X See Life of Dr. JLaddifie, p. n, edit. 173^. — N. B. It is 
m Johnson's Dictionary. 

"King 
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*^ King Charles I, was very much reduced 
*^ indeed; bnt i^eReductUm of King Charles 
f.* II. brought things right again */* 

^^ Mr. A. is as hunwursome a man as I 
'^ ever met with ; though at certain times he 
<^ can be as hu^nourous as any body f .'^ 

«' I never saw any man more impartmt 
^ than he was^ when he came to beg I would 
*^ do him the greatest favour in the world J.'* 

" And I treated him respectively §.'* 

' ^^ But I afterwards found that he was a 
^^ man of the greatest dissolution in the 

/^ world .||.'' - 

*^ Where does he live ?" — " In a very in- 

^* habitable part of shire^ where his 

** faiher lived before him ^.^' 

* life of Dr. Thomas Fuller^ London, 1661^^ 12ino. p. 104. 
t Shakspeare. See before^ p. 72. 
{ Comedy of Errors, Act V. Sc. 1. 

I Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Godwin*s Heniy.VIII/ 
p. 101.: See before, p. 65. 

II Robertson's Charles v.' vol. IV. p. 362. 
% R^h?rd II. Act I. Sc. 1, 



.*'t 
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Names anj> Titles., 

To the affectation of new-fangled modes 
of spelling words, we may add what has of 
late years happened to names and titles, some 
of which have heen expanded, or altered, in 
the position of letters, or in their termina- 
tions, and in other particulars, contrary to 
long-established practice, however they may 
be warranted by antient usage, insomuch 
that one scarcely knows them again when 
seen in their old new cloaths. 

If every name of a person or place weire 
fo be restored to original spellings, we should 
not discover who was meant ; nay, the sim« 
plest names have been so mutilated, that the 
learned Editor* of the Northumberland 
Household Book assures us that he has seen 
the plain, dissyllabical name of Percy ^ in 
various documents which have come before 
him, written Jifteen different ways. 
' The family name of the Earl of Dysart 
has so long^ been spelt Talmash^ that one 

? Dr. Percjr, the late venerable Bishop of Dromore. 

stares 
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stares at the first view of the present mode 
of writing it — Tollemache. The Peerage 
of Scotland^ Crawford^ Dougkia^ j&c. and 
the Heraldic Writers^ Sir George Montaguej 
$ind Mr. Nisbett^ give it as TaUmmsh. 

The name of Littleton is now studiously 
to be written Lyttelton^ under pain of dis- 
pleasure. The great Lawyer^ the head of 
that name^ wrote it Littleton ; and no Law- 
ver of the present age would scruple to do 
it; as does his Commeiitator, Lord Chief 
Justice Coke. I fancy that our cAA friend 
Adam Littleton the Dictionarian would have 
whipped a boy for spelling it othervrise thsm 
as we find it at the end of hb Dedication, 
j4%ttleton. 

Some words have got back again. Fau-* 
conbefg was for a long time Fahonbridge^ 
and is now got back again to Faticonberg^ 
Shakspeare has it both vrays. 

I love to leaniy Sit; but I hate to ualeanL^ 

■ 

To you and I^ Sir^ who have seen more than 
half a hundred years^ it is re-funding. 



ADDITAMSirrA. 
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ADJ>IT AMENTA. 



€VltSe«y JtBMARKS ON JOHNSONS BICnONARY. 

It i^ not my pwpoee to owmient upon Dr. 
jQmmoisi-9 DiiSonwj. Thm mwM, how<- 
ever ^ jmy ^ ubisH^v^dy tbat when W ^^ogaged 

X\i/^ uot am it otJbk«rvrb^ jTfdsaO^ ** is «e* 
kcHDwk<)ge4 thai h# wrot^ for Wwd> and ww 
pftid hy tb^ ^lieQtt It w«i«. w^ a task txi 
^hich his 'refulgent geniu9i ev^r prompted 
him; }»^tkm^if^^ Ttror^ t0o dbv«ted to have 
Mto^ed.Mph m oflS^^ ; w<i th^^^of^ it wa^ 
Mibi»itiml iifh ^ aik infti^tipii noceiBsa^ £E>r 
tllO' auppKy of his iwnlediate Qccaaiooa. Th^ 
}» dfftfmmred bis^DictioiMiiiy, m i^t grew^ faster 
^%n b» IvvotQ it; fqi: at tba cio9^ of k thfi 
balwotpe wm agawist hiBsu lie wns honesty - 
afid did hm \mU I v^ake no dodbt ^ cuad 

therefore 
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therefore Peace to his Shade ! He did not 
wilfully, like Baretti, secrete four thousand 
words for a second edition. 

I do not think Lexicography was his/or^e. 
He suhmitted to it ;. and we are at present 
highly obliged by his labours, painful as they 
must have been to him. This branch of 
erudition is enough for one man, howevw 
qualified. 

Criticism is equally out of Dr. Johnson's 
line. His Notes on Shakspeare are trifling 
and unsatisfactory, compared with those of 
Mr. St££V£ns ; for which it may be said, 
and I hope without offence, that Dr. John- 
son had every thing else to do ; while Mr. 
Steevens was absorbed in the subject, and 
was totvLS in ilh. 

Dr. JoHi^soN^s work, great as it is, can- 
not be called a perfect, or even a satisfactory 
work. He built on old foundations, some 
of which he pulled down, which should 
have jemained; and left others standings 
which he was able to have demolished. He 
worked for a body of Booksellers, called 
Hie Trade ; — was paid generally in ad« 

vance; 
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vance ; — and it is very discetftible in many, 
cdses wherein he was dtligenti and wherein 
he was indolent and inattentive* When 
money was wanting, sheets were written 
apace; when money was in his pocket, he 
was more deliberate and investigative. He 
had too much vis inerticBj and a want of 
enthusiastic zeal, founded on an independent 
love of his subject ; and passed things over, 
because he was not in a humour to examine 
them thoroughly, or when some other ob- 
ject called him from this laborious work to 
more pleasing and flattering subjects, better 
suited to the bent of his great and un- 
bounded faculties. 

Dr. Johnson was not at all aware of the 
authenticity of dialectical expressions, and 
therefore seldom attends to them, or con- 
siders them as natives, but as outcasts ; 
whereas they contain more originality than 
most words, ^&c. in common use at this 
day, which are begotten by Absurdity ou 
its £emtastical mistress Refinement. The 
Languages of our Ancestors, preserved in 

eur Provinces, are not all by one copimon 

•I , 

X Parent; 
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Paifetit ; for, if you would seek for the term^ 
and expressions of the Northern people, it 
will be in vain to tansack the British tongue^ 
for it is all Saooon^ as is the Scotch. On the 
dther hand^ it wrll be as fruitless to hunt for 
the language of the TVest of Englanidf 
which is entirely British, in the Anglo- 
Saxon mine of the North. 

A word more on this Dictionarv, and I 
have done. It professes to be an Mnglisk 
Dictionary, and is too much so ; for, though 
I do not wish such a work to contain e<r* 
pressions borrowed from other Languages^ 
though daily in use ; yet there are tdchniad 
words, which often have started, though 
Compounded or borrowed even from the 
Greek, which by Naturalization ought to 
have a place in a National Dictionary. 
How othenvise is the next generaticm to 
understand what is meant by the Jjyceam^ 
the JSidophusicon, Sir Asht€ni Lever's jHo-* 
lophvMCon, Walker's Eidouranion, or the 
Panorama ? — Ranelagh, the PantkeMf 
Paiixhall, may perhaps survive some time 
longer ; but, of the others^ some are al<>« 

ready 
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ready gone, and the rest will probably die 
with their Sponsors. 

To these may be added the new-fangled 
terms for various articles in dress, both male 
and female*, in furniture f , and general do- 
mestic use. 

Many of these terms were well known in 
Dr. Johnson's time ; and many have arisen 
since : but I would make the observation 
general, by saying that such words, as cfe« 
nizenSy ought to have a place in an English 
Dictionary J. - 

As to words newly coined, we siee many 
very justifiable in the News-papers of every 
day. ^ 

I have no right to arraign Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary, but because it frequently dis- 
appoints me; for the subject of the pre- 
ceding sheets is beyond the reach of Die- 
tioiiaries in general, which are necessarily 
confined to radical existing words. It is^ 
however, to be lamented that we of this * 

* Shawl — Galoches — Spencer, &c. &c. 
f Doyley ^ Epergne — Turin, &c. &c. &c. 
•t No! NoH J.aToou. 

X 2 country. 
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country, who possess a Lianguage strong 
and energetic enough to convey to us every 
thing worth knowing, must be dragged 
headlong through the Latin and Greek 
tongues, without the least attention to the 
common grammatical construction of our 
6wn. The consequence is, that in a course 
of years we forget the two former, when It 
is too late to study the latter, unless per- 
chance some inquisitive peculiarity of read* 
ing conducts us to it. The drudgery, the 
discipline, the fears, and flagellations of the 
early stages of education, are intolerable in- 
flictions ; when, after all these, and the sub- 
sequent Academic progresses from a Fresh- 
man to a Bachelor of Arts, the Toga Vtrilis 
where tasks and impositions end, and the 
party thinks himself a man of the world, he 
finds that he can scarcely write English^ and 
that what he writes is not always the most 
correctly spelt. Let us, who are Eiiglish-' 
fnefiy begin and end our education naturally 
in our Vernacular Language, and through 
the medium of that learn what is necessary 
to be known of the history of the Ancient 

World, 
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World, its mythology, and its revolutions. 
Something of what are termed the Learned 
Ixinguages is necessary to understand the 
Sciences; our Ancestors having thought 
proper to retain terms which are technically 
Latin or Greeks " instead of rendering them 
into our own Language : and thus is Science, 
like the Scripture of old, locked up from the 
people. One great absurdity in School- 
learning is, that we are taught the first Lan*- 
guage (^LatinJ by a Gra,mmar in that very 
Language, and the gibberish of " Propria 
" quae mavihus V'-^^Jgnotiim per ignotius! 
— It follows next, that we read scraps of 
books, and understand nothing. Little Lan-* 
guage, and less History, remains upon the 
memory ; and it is in fact all to be read over 
again with different ideas, if a man of edu- 
cation chance to have the curiosity or wish 
to know what happened in the old world, 
after he quitted School ; so that, at forty 
years of age, one out of a thousand may 
perhaps amve at the whole story of Virgil's 
JSneid, Homer's Iliad, Livy'« History, and 
Suetonius's Lives of the Twelve Cseears, 

whiqh 



X 
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which were left unfinished when he went to 
College. The History of the Lower Empire 
of Rome is seldom if ever attended to, 
though it is the hasis of our oun early estab- 
lishment ; and the English story, since the 
Conquest, is to be picked up piece- meal 
by casual reading, without regard to Chro- 
nology, or accurate arrangement of events, 
and gives place to every nonsensical Novel 
that disgraces the understanding of the pur- 
i^haser. 

It is natural to suppose, that all Boys are 
averse to their books, and learn nothing 
upon principle ; and it is as certain, that 
nobody can be more idle than Boys -— ex- 
cept their Masters/ Stated hour^ are daily 
to be passed in the School, equally unpa^ 
latable to both; and each party is glad of 
a holiday- The Master is paid, for his time 
and confinement, quarterly or half-yearly, 
whether the Scholar improve or not ; while 
the Boy looks forward impatiently for eman- 
cipation, after rubbing through examinai- 
tions, as well as he can, without actual pun- 
ishment or personal disgrace ; and thus that 

account 
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account is- closed. The Young Man then 
goes to the Universky, and commences Pu- 
pil, or a bigger School -boy; but there he 
finds stimulatives to excite his ardour. The 
Liberal Sciences open upon^ him ; he is to 
apply his Languages to the acquisition of 
knowledge : and he has objects before him 
which h^ had not before. The previQits 
exercises for a Degree confront him. A Fel- 
lowship is next in succession ; and the pro- 
spect of an establishment in future life dis- 
closes itself, to awaken him to some share 
of industry, to enable him to pursue the 
hints of ambition and emulation. 

Etymology has been called Scientiu ad 
libitum: and well it may; for, where the 
derivation is tolerably remote, every man 
has his favourite hypothesis to support, 
which he does vi et armisy and with all 
the absurd and strained arguments of an 
advocate in a weak cause. Some proba- 
bility, and much plausibility, gives encou- 
ragement tp conjecture ; and there are many 
cases wherein the best guess carries the day : 
but I have higher notions of this branch of 

literary 
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.literary science. Etymology I consider sut 
the History of TVords^ from their primary 
ancestor to their descendants^ as well illegi* 
timate as legitimate : comprehending their 
parentage^ their intermarriages, their col- 
lateral family connexions, &c«; and upou 
the first principle, the Etymology is left 
open to every man to guess as he pleases. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 

Take — isty and (like — ism) it will ex- 
press several Trades as well'as those to which 
it is applied. We hear of a Drnggtst ; and 
why not of a Booktstf, or a Hattz^^ ? We 
hear of a Tohaccom^f ; hut not of a Sta- 
tion«5?, which would be regular ; whereas, to 
produce Tobacconii^, we are forced to throw 
in the letter n, to meliorate the sound, and 
avoid the collision of vowels, which Tobac- 
co-er would bring about ; and for the same 
reason we do not talk of a Shoe-wf, a Hose- 
ist^ a Fish-t5?, or a Pastry-zVf. A Travelldt 
is now-a-days called a Tour-w#; and we 
have long had Organ«i#, though Fiddle-w^ 
would be bad; but Trumpet- ei^, or Drum-i^^, 
would do as well as Trumpeter and Drummer. 

Many words will admit — ize for the ter- 
mination. A Hair-dresser powden^e^, while 
a Chemist or Apothecary pulver/se^; why 
may not a Writer authorise, and why may 
not I (as such) blunderf»e ? 

Apo- 
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Apothecary. 

Dr, Johnson says, from Ajaotheca^ a re- 
pository * : and that it means " a man whose 
^^ employment is to keep medicines for sale ; 
^* Greek A^o^^/' 

Henry Knighton, who lived about 1393, 
Jiad the word Apothecarius f . 

Chaucer, who wrote before the introduc- 
tion of Greek J, writes " Votecaryy 

In the Liber Niger Dom. Reg. Anglise, 

* - - 

temp. Edward IV. who reigned from 1461 
to 1483, it is written Poticary. 

Stevens's Dictionary has Boticarioy and 
derives it from BotCy a gallipot. JBotica Is 
a shop in Spanish (French Boutique)^ but 
emphatically the shop of an Apothecary. 

The A may be our Article, which use has 
added to the word, together with the Article 
aw, which is a pleonasm. 

Per' contra^ we have appellatives, which 
by withdrawing a letter from the word per 

'^ See the note in p. 72. 

-t^ Decern Scriptores, Col. 2726, line 36. , 

X See before, p. 72. 

aphasresin 
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nphceresin in the article, has ahsorbed it, 
as — from a naranjaj we have formed an 
orange. — jivannay we call a fariy which 
should be termed an avan ; from Aheli^ 
we say a lily : so, by dropping the A en- 
tirely, we have made saffron from assctfran : 
all from the Spanish. Not content to say a 
JBoticarioy or, Anglic^, a-Boticarj/y but 
we must double the article and say an Abo^ 
ticary. 

Junius calls it vocabulum sumptum ex 
Gresco ; but adds, minus commode ; and 
refers us to Vossius, lib. L de Vitiis Ser-' 
monis, c. 32. 

Apothecaries anciently sold wine and cor- 
dials, 

*^ The Emperor is somewhat amended, as 
^* his Poticarie saith*.'* 

A Bookseller who keeps a shop (a Sib^ 
liothecaj, might as well be called a Siblio*' 
thecary. 

* See Letter XXII. in Lodge's Illustrations^ "vol, I. p. 165, 
from Sii' Richard Morysine to the Privy Council 3 and agaiq, 
p. 160. PQtikar occurs, vol. 11. p. 256. 

Perhapa 
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Perhaps the Poticary^ or Boticarioj was 
so called^ to distinguish him from the iti- 
nerant Medicine-monger ; for I am willing 
to suppose there have been Quacks as long 
as there have been regular men in the pro- 
fession of Physick, 

Apollo was little moi*e than an Empiric ; 
.for it* was one of his inferior occupations. 
Opifer per orbem. His son ^sculapius was 
a Physician. 

Q, If Apollo by the term Opifer was not 
a midwife ? The Apothecaries proud of the 
connexion, by his figure in Dutch tile in 
their shops. 

Mr. Nares says *, that Potecary is very 
low ; and so it is to our ears at present. 

You might as well say that periwig is 
Greek, from Utfiy circum, (Grsecfe), and wig 
(Anglicfe) ; whereas it is only unfortunately 
H corruption of the French peruque. 

The Boticario (or Poticary) was perhaps 
to the Quack ^ who carried his medicines 
about for sale, as the Stationer (or Shop- 
keeper) was to the Hawker and Pedlar. 

* P. 266. 

Becker. 
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Broker. 

« 

The verb is to Broke, as in All's Well 
that ends Well, Act III. So. 5. 

Butcher, 

Dr. Johnson says, is from JBoicche, quasi 
Boucher. But JBoucheir seems to have been 
a retainer at board only, without pay. Hence 
the name corruptly spelt Souchier. 

Skelton writes it Soucher^ : 

" For drede of the Boucher^s dog, 
" Wold wirry them like an hog. 






Carpenter. 
From the French Charpentier. Jijhhson. 

Chandler. . 

WaK-chandler^ Tallow-chandler, Chand^ 
Zer'^-company. Com'^ Chandler is artificially 
formed, as Linen-draper, Green -grocer. 

Q. At Canterbury, a Chandler ? 

* S^ Note to Henry VIII. Act L Sc. 1. 

Q. As 
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Q. As to Candler in the North, whei^ 
they have the name ? 

Clerk (originally in Orders). 

There are Clerks in Orders in several pa- 
rishes in London^ as at St. James' 3, St. Mar- 
tin's, St* Andrew's, Holborn, St. Clement- 
iDanes, &c. 

There is a Clerk in orders also, I am told, 
at St» George's, Hanover Square : the parish 
is modern, though.it is large. 

Called Amen^Clerk in some places j and 
in Essex Church- Cleric. 

Cooper. 

Mr. Ray says. Coop was a general term 
for a vessel to enclose any thing. So a hen- 
coop ; I presume he means where it is made 
of wood. They have a Fish-coop, used for 
taking fish in the Humber, made of twigs ; 
such as are called Eel-pots in the South *. 

There are two noble family names of this 
sound, though differently written ; viz. Tlie 

* See Ray's North-countrjr worda. 

Earl 
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Earl of Shaftesbury, whose name is spelt 
Cooper; and Earl Cowper^ whose title is no- 
minal^ and not local. The arms of Earl 
Cowper have (I know not if allusive to the 
name of Cooper J three annulets on a chief* 
If these rings are to represent hoops y they 
ought to have been the arms of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. Those of the Earl of Shaftes* 
bury (^Cooper J are three Bulls. 

CORDWAINER. 

Usually supposed to Jiave taken the name 
from Cordovan leather, of which the finest 
shoes were made, perhaps in France, where 
the operator probably obtained the name of 
CordovanieVy easily corrupted into our Cord- 
wainer ; or Q. the Spanish term ? 

Currier. 
Cuir; JacUdor; hardened leather. 

Draper. 

•A dealer in woollen cloth ; from the French 
drapy and drapier. 

Dresser. 
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Dresser. 
Hair-dresser. 
Leather-dresser. 

Farrier. 

Ferrum. De Ferrariisy the ilame of a 
very antient noble family ; the arms three 
Horse-shoes on a bend ; now Ferrars. 

Glazier* 

This hardly wants any explanation ; the 
term hi Yorkshire is a Glazener^ from the re- 
tention of Saxon terminations in Verbs. 

Grocer. 

' • 

Dr. Johnson says, it should rather be 

written Grosser^ being one who dealt origi- 
nally by the great, or by wholesale, as op- 
posed to those who sell by retail. 

It does not, therefore, seem confined to any 
particular commodity; but it may refer to the 
number of articles in the shop, such as we 
call now a Chandler's shop on a large scale. 

We call twelve dozen, t. e. twelve mul- 
tiplied by itself, sigrossy or grose by tale* •> 

We 
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We have now a Green-grocer ^ for want 
of a better description, though a palpable re- 
tailer of greens, &c. by the single bunch, as 
well as turnips^ carrots, parsnips, and vege- 
tables of every colour and variety. 

Dr. Johnson, to give the investigator two 
chances, says, it comes perhaps from ^05^t£*, 
^Jig ; but, unluckily, that word means a 
green and not a dried fig *. 

In the Statute 3/ Edward III. cap. v. 
Merchants are mentioned, then caUed Grew- 
sers, who are there accused of engrossing 
all sorts of merchandizes f. 

The Grocers were originally called JPcp- 
perers J. 

Haberpashee. 

Perhaps Fetrre d*Acier, or Needle-makey. 

Dr. Johnson relies upon MinsheW; but see 
Skinner, who makes another conjecture. 
. Jtioius only gives Skinner's words. 

The term was in use in Chaucer's time, as 
in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

The Company was incorporated in 1407. 

* See Nires, p. 291. f Narei, ut supra. 

i See Stowe*8 Account oflthc Companies of London. 

Y Haw- 



if 
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Hawkers and Pedlars. ' 

These go so properly and uniforo^ly to^ 
gether^ that it would be unnatural to se- 
parate them — especially as, like the BaHber;- 
Surgeons, they are united in the Statute-Iiaw. 
As to the former, Dr. Co well thinks " that 
the appellation seemeth to grow from their 
uncertainty, like those that with Hawks 
seeik t^efr g^e where they can find it. 
Yoii may read tlie word,'' continues he, 
in 25 Henry VIII. ch. 6.— and 33 Henry 
" VIII. ch. 4." 

Fhillips partly concurs with Dr. Cowell, 
after having used the same words ; and adds, 
" They are now commonly taken for a sort 
•* of people who, waiting for the first pub- 
^* lisbing of News-books and other Pam- 
^^ phlets, run crying them about the streets, 
" as it were Hawks that nunt every where 
" for prey.'' 

Cowell adds, that wlien these were called 
Hawkers, the wholesale dealers were termed 
Mercuries. One would think they should 
be inverted. 

« 

Spel- 
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Spelman facet. 

Skinner and Junius both adhere to the idea 
of a Hawk 9 and Bxe not <to be' beat off from 
liieirgaixie. ^"^ .. 

Dr. Johnson seems to have given himself 
itto troHble to search for a radical meaning of 
Pedlar ; but is contented to believe the word 
is an abbreviation x)f Petty Dealer ^ as a con*'' 
traction produced by frequent use. 

Minshew looks for it in the French by the 
same forcible means^ and derives it from d 
pied aller. 

Skinner and Junius both incline to the 
Teutonic JBetteler^ which they render Men-* 
dicus ; and Skinner intimates that it was ap>- 
plied to these itinerant chapmen : — ^^ quia 
^^ istius modi mercatorculi^ instar mendico- 
^ rum, vagantur.'* Junius writes the Teu- 
tonic word BedeleVy which comes rather 
nearer our word in substance, and gives al- 
most the same reason for adapting our mean- 
ing to it. In the Danish language there still 
remains the Verb betler, to beg ; and hetlete 
for a beggar *. 

♦ Wolfe's Dictionaiy. 

Y 2 HiG- 
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HiGGLEE. 

** One who sells provisions by retail,'^ 
Dr. Johnson : who '- says^ that ^^ to Higgle 
-** is of uncertain etymology, probably cor- 
f^ rupted from Haggle.'^ Now, he supposes 
i^ifggle to be a corruption of Hackle or 
Jffick j> which, from its primitive significae 
tion, to cut or cliop in a bad sense, he me- 
taphorically applies to being tedious in mak- 
ing a bargain. Here is corruption without 
end ! 

As to Higgle, Philips tacet; but allows 
Haggle to mean, as he phrases it, to stand 
hard at a bargain. 

Skinner omnind tacet as to both ; but 
under Hegler he refers to the Danish Ht^k- 
leVy a flatterer. 

Junius tacet as to Haggle : SLn^inHigler 
refers to Huckster. 

Higler has obtained the honour of giving 
a name to itinerants of a certain sort : but 
Hagler is only a general word, that has no 
rank whatsoever. 

A Higler* s cart is well understood* 

Hosier. 
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Hosier. 

A maker of HosCy Stocky and StocJcens ; 
more properly in the plural Stockeriy the An- 
^lo-Saxon termination; our ^ being a redun- 
dancy added to the Saxon Plural. 

The workmen are called Stockeners in the 
Northern and Midland Counties, where they 
say JBeddiner. 

Hostler, or Ostler. 
From the French Hosteller. 

HUCKSTBR. 

This is a word of some respectability. Dr. 
Johnson interprets it to mean a dealer in 
small quantities ; and gives us the German 
word Hocky a Pedlar, for its derivation ; in 
which lieinguage, he says, Hockster is a 
Pedlar in the female line *• 

Swift writes Hucksterer f, as quoted by 
Dr. Johnson. 

The Verb is. To Huck. 

* See Skinner, who quotes from Minshew. See also 
Junius, and consult the Acts of Parliament, 
t Holjoake writes it Houkster, 

It 
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It seems to mean a petty chapman, who 
haggles for the best price he can get ; which 
leads to the word Higler, quasi Hagler. 
Thus it is said in the Life of Gusman de Al- 
farache, folio 2623, p. 39. « A bad pay- 
^^ master never stands hucJcing for what he 
^^ takes upon trust/' 

Dr. Johnson is partly right, f6r --•^ter is 
the female termination both in High and 
Low German, where we .find the following 
examples : Kooper, a buyer ; — KoopsteVy a 
woman-buyer. Spinner and Spinster *. J5a- 
Jcer has its female JSackster. Tapper^ has 
Tapster f . Q. As to Webster and Malster ? 

Sewing was so peculiar to women formerly^ 
that there is no such word as SeamoTj but 
only Sempster^ which we have enlarged and 
more feminized into Sempstress. 

Throwsta^s is written Throwers in the 
Charter of Incorporation of the Silk Throw^^ 
sters. See Edmondson's Heraldry. 

Bailey, in his Dictionary, 8vo., gives 

* See the Hay of Henry VIIL' Noffolk loquitur. ' 
t See Hexham's Dutch Dictionary) and the Note to 
Chaucer*s Canterbury Tales^ by Tyrwhxtt^ line 2019. 

Shep- 
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Shepster for a Shepherd^ or rather, by the 
above dLstinctioD, a Shepherdess. 

Brewster had no male collateral formerly ; 
for the business of brewing was carried oo 
by women only in the Reign of Henry IV*. 
The term JBrewer seems to have come in 
after breiving became an independent trade 
in the hands of men : so that our Ancestors 
were sensible of the male and female termi- 
nations.' 

HticJcsters might be originally women 
alone. 

I incline to think that in Poland the same 
name has a different termination for the male 
and female — as Mr. BoruwUski (the Polish 
Dwarf) calls his sister Boruwlaska f. 

Limner. 

Luminer^ Q. 

Dislimns is used by Shakspeare in Antony 
and Cleopatra^ Act IV. $c. 12. 

« 

* See Henry's History of Britain, from Davies's Dramatic 
Miscellanies, I. 264. 

f See his Memoirs^ p. 75. , 

Ltnek- 
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Linen-draper 

is as incongruous as an Ale-draper in Ire- 
land ; for the Drap^ whence the Drapier, 
must be confined to Woolen-cloth. Hence 
our Di'ah'Clothj pure and undyed cloth ; and 
they call this a drab -colour in the trade. 

Ale-drapeTy from joke perhaps^ has been 
seriously established ; or^ it may arise from 
» corruption^ Ale-drawer *. 

LORINER. 

LoraineTy Q. ; or from Lorinay a Rein, 

Mason. 

Mason and Tyler y once distinct. 

In Yorkshire they call bricks /^Ta/iJ-tile, 
and Tiles, T%acA:-tile ; and what in London 
is called a Bricklayer y is there -j- regularly a 
Masoner. 

Mercer. 

Dr. Johnson confines it to ** one who sells 
•* Silks" — "from the French MercterJ* 

* London has its Ale-conners ; a very antient office^ for 
regulating the measures of the AU^eUers. Edit. 
t And also in Leicestershire. Edit. 

But 
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But Cotgrave says, that the il/ercier is ge- 
nerally no more than ^^ a tradesman that re« 
^^ tails all manner of small ware, and hath 
" no better than a shed or booth f6r his 
" shop/' 

^* A chaque Mercier son Pannier ^^ a pro- 
verb, signifying, " let every man bear his 
^* own burthen *•" 

Skinner says, it inlplies a Silk-mercer, 
by a little deviation from ite original meaning 
-r-(" aliquanthm deflewo sensu*^ J i which he 
derives either from the French Mefrderj or 
the Italian Merdarioy which with them 
signifies what we call a Pedlar ; and both, 
he thinks^ are from the Latin " Mfnrx (Mer- 
ciarius), i. e. minutarum mercium vendi- 
tor/' — Junius agrees with Skinner; and in 
Spanish Mercero means also a dealer in 
small wares of every kind f . 

A MafLS Mercer is one who furnishes 
small articles to Taylors, as twist, buckram, 
stay-tape, &c. 

Most of the streets in old towns, except 
the High-street as iord paramount, and those 

9 

* Cotgrave, Diet, in voce. . 
^.,, f See Barrels Alvearie, in voce. 

dc- 
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denominated from Churches^ have their titles 
from their Merchantry -*-«- as. Mercery Lane 
at Canterbury, &c. &c. 

Midwife. 

^^ She made him as good an Housewife as 
*^ herself ;" Addison. See Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, in voce. 

So likewise Ale-wife^ Oyster-wife. 

MlIilNEB. 

Q. If {rom MUan ? A ilfiifan-cap is men- 
tioned in Don Quixote. 

A Horse-miliner, in use now, of which 
there are several in London. The word is 
used by Rowley*Ghattertonr 

Monger. 
Iron-monger. 
Costar-monger, from Costard, an apple. 

Parson. 

Junius refers to Spelman, Skinner, Min- 
shew. 

; Dn Johnson^ ParocAianu^, the Pkrson of 
t^e Parish^ a Clergyman ; and also a Teacher 
of the Presbyterians. 

Per- 
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Personcs Dei Representatio : mal^. 
Chaucer writes the Personnels Tale, in 
Tyrwhitt's edition. 

Perhaps, emphatically, Le Paroissien. 

Registrars. 

Some Signatures have incongruously cre{)t 
into our language within a few years, which 
have nothing hut affectation and usurpation 
to support them. In the two Universities, 
where every public transaction is recorded 
in Latin ; viz. in Registro Academice (An- 
glic^ the Register *J the person who makes 
these entries is properly and consonantly styled 
Registrarius^ ; and it is likewise hoped that 
he always writes his Christian name hi La- 
tin J, whenever occasion oflBcially requires 

* Dr. Johiuon^ without a moment's reflection, tells us 
that the term Register has two senses, " an account of any 
*' tiling regularly kept/* and " the officer whose business it 
'* is to keep the Register" 

t But let it be remembered, that the name was also given 
in Latin -, as, Johannes A. B. Registrar' 5 Guilielmus C. Re- 
gistrar*, &c. 

J Those who write themselves Registrars would do well to 
recoUect, that their style of addition is but a piece of a Law 
Latin word^ and which will not be found in any English Die* 
tionaiy. 

it. 
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it. There are^ however^ many instances 
where several gentlemen, who fill such mo- 
dem offices in public bodies, are fond of 
signing themselves RegistRABS, and are so 
recorded (by suggestion no doubt) in the 
Court Kalendar, supported by their own Oc- 
casional signatures in the News-papers; 
while the collateral Officers in the more an- 
cient departments are content to be written^ 
and called Registers^ as in the Court of Chan- 
cery, Doctors Commons, &c. 

This is an attempt to recover the origi- 
nality of the term Register j applied to the 
person, which, as far as the. English Lan- 
guage is concerned, will fall to the ground,^ 
and carries not only a false spirit of refine- 
ment, but a tincture of ignorance. Our 
English Ancestors were content to be called 
Registers ; though, while public instruments 
were written and recorded in Latin, they 
styled themselves, and were styled, Regis^ 
trarii. 

The Rook wherein entries are made of 
Transactions and Records is the Register^ 
deduced from the French Registre ; whence 

Re- 
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Registrunij a word of Base^Latinity, has 
been formed *. % 

The plaee where such Register-hooks are 
deposited, or the Office appropriated to the 
Officer whose business it is to make suqh en- 
tries, is the Registry 9 analogous to the .old 
word Revestry^ now contracted into Vestry. 
The word is in itself a compound, from ihe 
obsolete French radical Gesir^ to lie, with 
the iterative particle Re. 

Very little remains in familiar use of the 
old Verb Ge^r, in its simple state,, except 
the sepulchral words " Cy-gist" which we 
render exactly by our common monumental 
term ^^ Here lies J' The compound Re^ 
gistre is the laying, from time to time, 
meijiorials of periodical fiicts and incidental 
occurrences in the same place, that they 
may be found when occasion calls for them. 
That this may not seem chimerical and outr^ 
in the deduction, let us observe, that the in- 
terpreters tell us that Gesir in other words 
signifies ^tre coucfi^, and that a Register- 
book was antiently called a Couchery and par- 

* Re-xxao, gests^nxm,'* J. K Tookb's MS note. 

ticularly 
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ticalarly so in Monastic life, which has 
tempted some of the Lexicographers ^Boyer 
for instance) to give the verb Coucher the 
independent sense of ^^ to write dowrij^ though 
it is a more remote than a secondary mean-^ 
ing, 

^ As to the person, the French language 
setois to have no term analogically formed 
whereby he is described, though the Latin 
of the middle ages gives us Registrarius. 
It should seem to the gentlemen above al- 
luded to, that we have no word but the 
equivoque Register to express both the book 
and the' gentleman ; but, with leave, we 
might adopt Registrer *, or Registrere ; and 
thus we might get a perfect French word, 
whereby the genti^men would be expressed 
by an integral term, instead of the fraction 
of a Latin word. 

Registr^ary y after all, which tallies with 
Prebendary, is perhaps the best word, as 
literally Anglicised ivoia Regisfrarius ; and 

* This is adopted by the " Literary Fund for the Relief at 
Djfitressed Authors," Edit. 

SO 
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80 I find It written by a very judicious Anti- 
quary *. 

The Clerk of the Parliament writes Cler. 
Par. 9^nd the Clerk of the House of Com- 
mpns, Cler. Dom. Com. ; while the Speakeb 
is content with an English 3ignature^ insi^ad 
of the Jiatin Prolocutor. 

Salter. 
Now a Druggist y or Dry saltern 

Scavenger. 

' Ai^lo-Saxon Scapan. n 

The word rounded from Scctfan^er. 

Sexton. 
Corrupted from Sacristan. Johnson. 

SCBIVENEB. * 

From the Italian Scrivano; one who 
draws contracts ; or^ whose business it is to 
place money at interest. The profession under 

* Mr. Gough^ Aaecdotes of British Topography^ edit 17S0, 
▼ol. I. p, 304. 

the 
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the actual name of Scriven^ is tvom out 
in this country *. ' 

SOWTER. 

Some have thought it implied a Souf^ 

Gelder. 

I .„e.ber . p.„.„ of the „.,ne. 

In the Pindar of Wakefield it is used for a 
Shoe-maker ; and by Chaucer for a Cobler. 
Shoe-makers are so called in Scotland. 

In a note on Twelfth Night, edit John- - 
son and Steevens, it is interpreted a Co&fer. 
Cap^l says, it is "a name given to a dog of 
^^ a base kind, as fit only for worrying of 
*^ swine \.^^ 

Stationer. 

The term Stationers Was appropriated to 
Booksellers in the year 1622, The trans- 
lation of Gusmaii de Alfarache of that year, 
part II. p. 27^ folio. " Many seek to be 
" hekHeamed Clerks by quoting Authors, 

* The last surviving Scrivener was Mr. John Ellis, many 
years Deputy of the Ward of Bread-street, and well known by 
several literary productions. He died Dec. 31, 1791, in hit 
94th year. Edit. ^ 

t Glosiary, in voce. 

** not 
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" not considering that rmny Stationei^s ,hBYe 
** far more (books) in number, though in 
*' matter of knowledge mere ignorant men*/' 

Cupes is the character of an itinerant 
Bookseller crying his books. Cupa signi- 
fies ia retail dealer -f*. 

The Company of Stationers existed long 
before the invention of Printing J. A Sta^ 
tioner^ therefore was a dealer who kept a 
sJiop, or a stalls as distinguished from an 
itinerant vendor, whether of books or broom- 
sticks. 

TaItlgr. 

French Tailleur, i. e. the cutter §. 
A working Taylor is called a Cosie^ in 
Twelfth Night |(. 

* See the note to Act II. Sc. 3. (p. 76.) of Hawkins's 
edit of Ignoramus, where he cites Min^ew> Skinner, and 
Junius. 

t See Ho1yoake*s Dictionary, and Littleton's Dictionary. 

{ Cough's Anecdotes of British Topography, 1780. vol. I. 
p. 597. 

§ Q. If the Catter and the Sewer were different ? See Old 
Plays, ^d edition. 

II Edit. Johnson and Steevens, p. 197, in a quotation in 
the note, it is written Cottyer, 

z Dr. 
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Dr. Johnson translates it a Botcher j from 
theFrenchy Conser^ to sew; rather Caudre; 
Participle Cousu. 

Tinker. 

Per onofnatopceiam : from the sound. 
The $cots write it TinJclar. 

Vintner. 

Vineteur ; under the name of fFintefK 
Q. If Mid^fVinter he not Mead- Vintner ? 

Undertaker. 

^^ Give an Undertaking^'' i. e. a Security. 
Q. As to times of Plague ? 

Upholsterer and Poulsterer. 

Written Upholder — and Upholster. 

Called in Derbyshire a Beddiner : and in 
some parts of the kingdom (I think the 
West J a Beddei'y as they are also called ia 
Lancashire. 

The terms Upholsterer and Poulterer ars 
both redundant ib the last syllable *. 

\ * See before^ p. 94. 

NAMES 
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NAMES OF PLACES. 

SoHo Square. 

I have somewhere picked up the foUowhig 
account of Soho Square and its environs : 
That it was first called MonrnqnAh Square^ 
or Place ; and the Duke had his house on 
the South side of it ; and in the neighbour^ 
hood is Monmouth'Street to this day. Upon 
the Duke's defeat and execution (anno 1685) 
tTie Square was ordered to be called King's- 
Square^ and a statue of King Charles II. 
set up in the middle of it ; and so it is called 
in Strype's edition of Stowe's History of 
London ^ and Kings^quare Court still pre- 
serves the name. But the parlizans of the 
Duke qf Monmouth, resenting this, and will- 
ing to preserve a distant remembrance of the 
unfortunate Duke, called it /SoAo-Square — 
that being the watch- word at the Ijattle in 
wl^ich the Duke was taken. 

z2 Bell- 
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Bell-Savage Inn ; The Brawn's-head 

Lebeck's Head, &c. 

A friend of mine told me, he had seen a 
lease of this house to Isabella Savage, which 
overthrows the conjectures about a Bell and 
a Savage — La belle Sauvage, &c. (Little - 
Alice Lane, York). 

So the JBrawn^ S'head Tavern, in Bond- 
street, is not so called from having formerly 
had the head of a JBrawn *, or Boar, for 
the sign ; but from the head of a noted Cook, 
whose name was Theophilus, ov ^Theodosius 
JBraivn ; and who formerly kept the Rum- 
mer Tavern in Great Queen-street f ; and 
the article, as we have usually supposed The 
to be, is an abbreviate of one or other of 
those Christian names. 

* There is History ia Words, as well as Et3'inology. Thus 
Brawn, being ngmde of the Collar or breast-part of the Boar^ 
is termed A Collar of Brawn. The Brawn (or Boar) begets 
Collar ; which being rolled up, conveys the idea to anything 
else 5 and Eel, so dressed, takes the name of CoUar'd Eel ; &# 
does also Collar d Beef, &c. — so that every thing rolled bears 
the naine and anns of Collar. 

Yaw Mackerel, — Yaw is an abbreviatioxx of '^ nfUl you 
^.hape,'* quasi will if a? 

t King's Works, 1776, vol. III. p. 307. 
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We all remember the Lebec¥s Head in the 
Strand ; and have read of Locket *, a no less 
celebrated Cook f • This sort of sign was 
formerly very common ^ as Cicero's Head at 
a Printer's, Horace's Head at a Bookseller's, 
&c. to this day ; though whether Heads of 
the parties themselves are very antient, I will 

• 

not say, or whether Taylor the Water-Poet 
was the first, when he kept a public-house 
in Phoenix-alley, near Long-acre ; his verses . 
under it seem to suggest that he was : 

^^ There 's many a Head stands for a sign : . 
^^ Tben, gently I^ead^r, why not paine J ?" 

Chiswick. 

This name is corrupted, as most others 
are, and should properly be written Cheese- 
wiek^. JVic in the Saxon signifies Portus^ 
or Sinus, a little harbour, when applied to 
places seated on the banks of a river, at the 

* King's Works, 1776, vol. IIL p. 84. 

t One of Xhe first venders of Ice, for the table. Edit. 

t The Portrait of &r Pajil Pindar, serving as a sign to hii 
house in Bishopsgate-street, may be presumed original ; and, 
as such, was drawn for the Society of Antiquaries. 

§ The whole of this playful article on Chiswick, will 
doubtless remind the Reader of Dean Swift's Etymological 
banters. Edit, 

sam<$ 
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saitie time that otherwise it means no more 
than a village when applied to an inland^^ 
situation *. l^is, therefore, was the great 
emporium for cream->cheeses, made upon the 
Meads of Twickenham, a circumstance tend«« 
ing to explain the name of this last place^ 
which has a manifest reference to the wic of 
cheese, and is compounded of J%e fftcken 
Ham, Ham in the Saxon signifies a Farm, 
or a Village formed by a cluster of fkfms; and 
here emphatically expresses the Village from 
whence the wic of cheese was principally 
supplied, en being the termination of the 
Saxon Genitive Case j so that the name is, 
as pliain as can be. The JVic^s, or The 
TVichen Ham, corrupted into Tkmckenham, 
and from thence to Twickenham. This ap- 
pears from a Saxon Chronicle, once the pror 
perty of Venerable Bede, and now is in the 
Library of the Eniperor of Morocco. This, 
among some other extracts of a Uke kind, 
was made by Humphry Llhuyd, who, when 
he was abroad^ turned Mahometan for about 

* See Somner's Diet. Sax. Lat. AogL 
t Ibid. vol. VII. p. 84. 

« 

a fort* 
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a fortnight, on purpose to have a sight of 
this MS. from whence I am enabled to give 
several other extracts, - as occasion may re- 
quire. To remove all doubts, my* informant, 
who received this account from Mr. Llhuycl, 
assured me, on the same authority, that any 
Christian might have the privilege of seeing 
the MS. on the same terms. 

What I am going to mention will shew 
that the late Earl of Burlington had a respect 
to Antiquity as well as Taste. 

Ttie ani^ote I here give you is of equal 
authority, and as little undei^tood, as the 
other. Dr. Bhanderton, the Rector of Chis* 
ivick at the time when the £arl of Burling- 
ton built hiis Italian Villa there, had been 
made to believe that the house was entirely 
formed of Cheese; but the Doctor v^is a 
true Churchman, and swallowed every thing 
Aat was given him, whether true or false. 
Thus much for common report, which thie 
JDoctor had related so often, that h^ by de* 
grees had persuaded himself of its truth ; 
though he h^d nothing to have done but to 
.have bored a hole with a Cheese-monger's 

taster 
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taster to have convinced, himself. By a se- 
ri^s of oral tradition we learn how this tale 
obtained a foundation ; which wad , thus : 
The Early who was determined to do some-' 
thing extraordinary, had sopiehow or other 
discovered, that the etymon of ChiswicJc was 
Cheese-wick; and therefore, to shew an atten*^- 
tion to Antiquity, or to persuade the world 
that he was an Antiquary, consulted with 
the best Architects in Italy upon style, ele^ 
rations, proportions, ^c, ; but had not sai- 
tisfied himself about the article of materials. 
Brick was vulgar, and any body might have 
a brick house. Free-stone was excessively 
^ear. At length, upon consulting an Italian 
Abbate, who had an uncle in the province 
of Lodi, where the Parmesan Cheese is 
made ; the Italian had the address, for the 
benefit of his uncle, who was the greatest 
Factor in the Province, to persuade the TSolxX 
to case his house with the parings of Parme- 
san cheese. The oddity of the idea struck the 
Earl, atid some thousands of the oldest and 
largest Parmesan cheeses were selected for 
the puroose, aqd shipped from Venice foy 

England, 
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England. The house was cased with this 
curious envelope, with a cement brought 
from Italy ; and the Earl's cheese-monger's 
bill amounted to an enormous sum, which 
exceeded the bills of all the other artificers 
put together. A fine Summer saw the house 
completed ; but, from the damps, dews, and 
rains of the Winter, the c^ee^e-fa^ades became 
soft, and, by their odour, attracted all the 
j'ats.in the parish, which, added to com- 
pany they brought with them from the 
Thames, so much undermined and damaged 
the casing of the. house, that the Abbate 
was anathematised, and the crustation of 
the "building was changed to what it now is. 
There is no living evidence to support this 
story, I must allow ; but Georgei Goosecap, 
an old inhabitant of Chiswick, and a petty- 
school-master there, who died about thirty 
years ago, used to s&y, that he was Well 
acquainted with the son of the Earl's coach- 
man, who had heard a son of the EarFs 
gentleman declare, that his father had often 
told his mother, that his Lord, when he 
was with him ^t Milao, gayg an order fop 

five 
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five or BIX Parmesan-cheefi^s to be sent to 
England^ and that they were all consigned 
to be delivered by water at his Lordship's 
seat at Chiswick. 

Hangman's Gains. 

A lane in the Precinct of St, Catharine^ 
which is said to be a corruption of Hames 
illttd GuisneSy for a reasoli given by the learned 
Author of the History of St, Catharine's 
Hospital*, 

Lambets. 

Lamh-Hythe. Hythe\% Partus; whence 
any Landing-place f. 

Of Somerset House^ 

originally called Denmark Sousey the pre^ 
sent Writer may possibly take occiasion to 
speak in a work of a more serious turn X^ 

* Bibl. To^. Brit. No. V. p. 23. 

t Ibid. No. XXVII. p^i. 

X This promise was admirably well performed in the Cu«- 
rialia. Part V ; a posthuiSoiis pubUcation^ 1^ ready for tli^ 
jpwss by Mr. Pegge. Edit, % ' 

HoBSBSt 
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HoKSES. 

In the account of the Horses in the time 
of Henry VI. contained in the Ordieances of 
the King's Household, are : 

1. Dbxters. 2. Bastards. 3. CauRSERs. 
4. Trotters. 5. Palst^eys* 

Deccttrs seem to have heen what we 
should call Ckargers, according to Da . 
Freane, who styles them ^^ Eqni majotes 
^^ et cataphracti, qu^hus utebisintur potissi- 
^^ miim in bellis et pr«eliis.'* DextrieVy or 
Destrier y Cotgrave renders a Sfeed, or 
Great Horse. The Latin word is Dextra-- 
riusy which, we learn from Du Fresne, re- 
ceived the name — " quia per Dextram du- 
^^ citur donee adesset tempus praelii.*' These 
are likewise styled Dext rales and Destrales. 

These Horses were of great price; for it 
appears^ from accounts of some expenditures 
in the eleventh year of King Edward II. that 
eighty marks (^53. 6s. 8d. sterling) were 
paid -<- ^^ pro uno Dextrario nigro, cum 
** duobus pedibus posterioribus albis,*' bought 
by *^ William de Montacute, senescballuji • 

^^ domini 
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** domini regis,*' and delivered ^^ custodi 
*^ equorum domini regis/*^ The white hind 
feet might be esteemed a*beauty, and per- 
haps enhance the price. In this ..household 
was an officer, who had the charge of the 
JDexters, called the Custos Dextrarwrum^ 
We retain the name of Dexter. 

Bastards. I have, but a faint idea of this 
word, and from slight grounds only believe 
it tp mean our Gelding, and metaphorically 
so called from the French JBastarde, which 
Cotgrave says is a Demi-Ccmnon. This I 
can only support by contrasting it with the 
Cheval entier, which^ when castrated, be-* 
comes but a jDemi Cheval in point of fire 
and spirit. 

, Coursers. Du Fresne distinguishes this 
from the Dexter; which last, he says, is 
** un grand Gheval de guerre;'* and the Caar^ 
sier, " un Cheval de Lance/' This agrees 
with accounts of Tjlts and Tournaments, 
where one reads of Knights mounted on 
goodly Coursers. 

Trotters. I should imagine these to be 
ordinary Horses for the Saddle, and opposed 

. by 
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by their name to Amblers^ and possibly 
might be used as Sumpter-horses. 

Palfreys *. These, from an authority cited 
by Du Fresne, are Saddle-horses, but ge- 
nerally understood to be of the best kind ; 
such as Kings, and others who had large 
studs, kept for their own particular use, 
when they rode privately without state, or 
made short journeys. Du Fi'esne's autho- 
rity places them between the Dexter and 
the Sumpter-horse. These Palfreys f were 
under a peculiar charge, as there was in the 
Houshold of King Edward II. the Gustos 
Palefridariorum. The other Horses fell 
under the general care of the officers of the 
stables. We have still the name of PaJfrey- 
man in use as a surname — as we have that 
of Dexter, quasi Dexter-va'du. One of the 
former name viTote on* Moral Philosophy. 
The latter name is more frequent in Ireland* 

" * '' Par le frein." J: H. Tooxe, MS Note, 
f In the Houshold Book of this King, anno 10> are Pale' 
ffidariorum et Custodes Dextrariorum de Siabulo Regis. There 
occur also — Palefiidi hcLdii — and Palefddi ferrahdi — Pale- 
fridi gmeWi — Equi bardi — Bruni badir — on whiqh see Du 
Fresne, in vocibu» Bogus, Ferrandus, and GrUeus. 

Leash. 
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ANCIENT TERMINATIONS. MODERN TERMINATIONS^ 

Reconcilement *y Reconciliation. 



Concernment •f', 

Acceptation J, 

Indifferency, 

iPrecedency, 

Condescensive, 

Unanimousness^ 

Neglection, 

CoDcernings, 

Innocency, 

Vehemency, 

Importancy^ 

Unperfiectness, 

Amazedness^ 

Intendment, 

Simplenessi 

Iterance, 

Reprobance, 

Dissolution, 

Inexpressive, 

Accurateness, 

Composure, 

Contentation, 



Licutenantry, 

* Locke on Education. 

f Milton, .Sampson Agonistds, ver. 969. 

t Locke^ ut supra. 



Concern. 

Acceptance. 

Indifference* 

Precedence. 

Condescending. 

Unanimity. 

Neglect. 

Concerns. 

Innocence. " 

Vehemence. 

Importance. 

Imperfection. 

Amazement. 

Intention. 

Simplicity. 

Iteration. 

Reproof. 

Dissoluteness. 

Inexpressible. 

Accuracy. 

Composition (literary). 

Content. 

Lieutenantcy. 



JM 
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WORDS OF GOOD SIGNIFICATION FORMERLY, 
BUT NOW PERVERTJED TO BAD. 

Hus^i i. e. housewife, a bad wojwian. 

Q^ean^ a feinale, a bad woman. 

A Ybuthy a wild young man. 

A Gentleman^ a wild young m^. ^ 

A Knave^ a s^rvaqi^ a rogue. 

Condign. It is generally applied tx> punish- 
ment for unworthy actions ; as Olouce$ier^ iu 
mitigation of his justice, says, 

** Unless it were a bloody murtherer, 

<^ Or foul felonious thief, that fieecM pooff passtagers, 

*^ I never gave them condign Punishment" 

Hen. VI. P. 2. Act IIL Sc. 1. 

Sir Thomas More, however, says, ^* condign 
^' praise,** in a letter to bis daughter Mrs. Mar- 
garet Roper. Vide More's Life of Sir' Thomas 
More, p. 140. 

THE NATURAL DEGREES OF COMPARISON, ARE — - 

Much *, Moy mo-er, mo^st, contracted to most. 
Good, Betf bett-er, bet-est, contracted to best. 
. . ... lesser, less-est, contracted to least 

or lest. 
Bad, Wb, wo-er, wo-est, contractedfromu^o- 

ere^t to worst. 

-^ See Httibf *« GnoBuaar. 
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ANCIENT TERMINATIONS. MODERN TERMINATIONS!* 

Reconcilement *, Reconciliation. 

Concern. 
Acceptance. 
Indifference* 
Precedence. 
Condescending. 
Unanimity. 
Neglect. 
Concerns. 
Innocence. ' 
Vehemence. 
Importance. 
Imperfection. 
Amazement. 
Intention. 
Simplicity. 
Iteration. 
Reproof. 
Dissoluteness. 
Inexpressible. 
Accuracy. 

Composition (literary). 
Content, 
Lieutenantcy. 



Concernment -^^ 

Acceptation J, 

Indifferency, 

iPrecedency, 

Condescensive, 

Unanimousness^ 

Neglection, 

CoDcemings, 

Innocency, 

Vehemency, 

Importancy, 

Unperfiectness, 

Amazedness^ 

Intendment, 

Simplenessi 

Iterance, 

Reprobance, 

Dissolution, 

Inexpressive, 

Accuratencss, 

Composure, 

Contentation, 

Licutenantry, 

* Locke on Education. 

f Milton, .Sampson Agonistds, vcr. 969. 

:|: Locke^ ut supra. 
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A. 

jisiDEj endure^ suffer. You must jgtm and 

abide it* ^ • 
Addle, rotten^ as an addle egg. North. 

Agdie. To set any thing a-gjite is to begin it^ 
or set it agoing; and any thing pending is 
said to be a-gkte : as^ we have btemng a^te^ 
wishing a-g^te^ &c. i. e. going on. York. 
andDerb. 

Ages, as^ he ages, i. e. he grows old ;. and he 
begins to pge^ he is aged. North. 

A Ood-cheeld ! Exclamation. God shield you ! 
God forbid ! 

■^^''^■lA' .h A A Agant. 
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• 

Agone, ago. Rent. 

Ails^ beards of barley. Essex. See BaileylSr 

Diet. 8vOr 
jiim, to design; as, I aim to do so and so. 
Alestahcy a may-pole. See Bailey*s Diet. 
AU-gates. See Bailey's Diet. 
A-^many^ a great number, pronounced M^ny. 

North. 
Amhrj/j a cup-board ; corrupted from Almonry. 

See Antnbrajf, m Grose. 
Amendment, dung or compost laid on land. West 

Kent. 
Andle, an anvil. 
Areawt, out of doors. Lane. 
Arte, or Earle. To arle, or earle, a bargain : 

i. e. to close it. Eren, British^ to tie. Sep 

Borlase*s Glossary. York. hk ^ 

At-qfter, afterwards. North. 
Atiercob, the venomous spider. Sax. ttter, 

poison^ 
Aunt and Uncle, applied in Cornwall to all 

elderly persons. 
Aumters, scruples. He made aunters about it. 

North. . 



B. JSMger,. 
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Badger, in Derbyshire, a meal man. 

Badhfj sick* Sadly^badfy^ very ilK Norths . 

Bandy a string of any kind. North. 

Band-kittf a kind of great can with a cover; 
called in Yorkshire a Baw~kite, 

Banksman, one who superintends the. business 
at the coal-pit. Derb» 

Barghf a horseway up a hill ; corrupted to Bar, 
in Derbyshire. Baslow-bar, Beely-^bar^ &c. 

Barnacles, spectacles. Borrowed irom the instru* 
ment by which a horse's nose is held when he 
will not stand still to be shoed^ &c» 

Barring-out. The breaking^up of a school at 
the great holidays, when the boys within bar 
the door against the master. North. 

Barson, a horse's collar. York. 

Barth, a warm place or pasture for calves and 
Iambs. South* Hence, perhaps^ the sea«^term, 
a Berth. 

Barton, a yard of a house, or backside. Sussex. 
In Cornwall it implies the demesne-lands 
lying close to the house of the lord of the 
manor^ or soil. Carew^s Cornwall, p. gff. 

Bass, a hassock to kneel upon at church. North» 

AA 2 Batch 
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Batch of Bread, as much as. is baked at one time, 
be it more or less, analogous to a Clatch of 
Poultry. 

Baugh, a pudding of milk and flour only. Chesh. 

Beam. To beam a tub, is to put water into it, to 
stop the leaking by swelling the wood. North. 

Beating with Child, breeding. York. 

Becker, a wooden dish. Northumb. 

Beeos, a corruption of Beasts ; the general 
name for horned cattle in Derbyshire. 

Beethy. Meat under-<lone is so called in Flere- 
ferdshire. 

Beet-meed, a help on extraordinary occasions. 
Lane. 

Belive. When it rains a little, and the shower is 
likely to increase, they say in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, It spits now, it will spew belive. 

Belk, to belch. Derb. 

Bellandj the gripes in cattle. Norths 

BeUy^warkj the gripes. North. They also say 
Tooth-wark, and Head-wark. 

Ber, force in general. Lane. 

Besom, a broom. North. Salop. 

Biel, or Bield, a shelter. York. 

Biggen, or Biggin, the head-dress of an in&nt. 

Bilberries. North. The hortleberry, or whor- 
tleberry, in other parts. 

BiUjt- 
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BlUy-hiter. York. The bird called in general 

a Biack-cap. 
Bishop's finger^ a guide-post whicb shews the 

right wny it does not go. Cant term. 
Black-worm, tlie black-beetle. Cornish. 
Bleare, to roar and cry. Hence Blear-^yed* 
Bleffifiy a block, or wedge. A Bleffin-kead, a 

block-head. Lane. 
JB/in, to oease. North, 
BHnhard, a person near-sighted ; or one almost 

blind. North. 
Blur, a blot. North. 
Blush. At the first Blush, at first sight 

Common. 
Bodihfy with all one's strength- North. 
Bodwotd^ an ominous^ or ill-natured message 

North. . \ 

Boggky to flinch, to start, as a horse does at a 

visible object. North. 
Boine, a swelling arising iVom a blow. Esse:(. 
Boke, or Bowke^ to nauseate. Yorky West 

Riding. See Skinner's Etym. 
Boke and Bane, lusty and strong. Yi»k, - . . . 
Bolders, round flint stones used in thQ NQrtljkfor 

[mving. Any roundish stone. , ^ 

Bolting-mill, a hand-mill. North. ;, 

Bonny, 
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Bawnyj pleasing and unaffected. York* and 

Derb. 
Booke, corrupt pronunciation of Bulk. About 

the booke of: i. e. the size of. North. 
Boourdaf/s, days when statute-work on the hi^« 

ways is performed. York. 
Bosen, or Bossen, a badger, the animal. North. 

Or Bauson. 
Bother^ to deafen. Cornish. Mostly used la 

Ireland. Perhaps Pother in King Lear, Act 

III. Sc. 2. (meaning the noise of thunder and 

storm) may be the same word. 
Bought^ a bend. Bought of the elbow. Lane. 
Bout^ without. Northumb. York, and Derb. 

See Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. Sc. 8. 
Bow^-kite, a person with a bow'd belly. So 

bow or bow'd window. 
Bowety, or Bawaty, lindsey-wolsey. North. 
Bouns, a cow-stall. York, West Riding. 
Boym, to wash, or rinse. Lane. 
Brad, opened and spread. Lane. 
Braid, to resemble. York, West Riding. 
Brain a Man, i. e. knock his brains out. Nordi. 
Brake, a bush. North. 
Brand-new, quite new. They s|iy^ Bravhepaf^ 

newy in Yorkshire. 

Brandrith^ 
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Brandrith, or Brander. Also the supporters 

of a corn-stack^ to keep off mice^ rats^ &c« 

North. 
Brass, copper money* North. 
Brat, a child's pin-cloth. 
Brat/, to beat or pound. North. 
Brazen, impudent. North. He is a brazen 

fellow- ' 

Bread'lo€tf, houshold bread; opposed to rolls^ 

•or bread in a smaller form. North. 
Break one^s horn-book, to incur displeasMre. 

South. 
Breau, spoon-meat: fat skimmed from the pot 

and oatmeal : the singular number of Brems^ 
Bree, broth without oatmeal. Lane. 
Brewster, tt brewer. York. The Brewster Ses* 

sions, at HuU^ mean the time when publicans 

are licensed^ and are advertised by that name. 
Brichoe, brittle. .Chesh. 
Brick'tiles, bricks. 
Bridle-sty, a road for a horse only. North. Bri^ 

die-way, and Bridle-road. Kent. 
Brig, an utensil used in brewing and in dairies 

to set the strainer upon. North. 
Briggs, irons to set over a fire. Lane. 
Brock, the insect that produces the froth called 

cuckow-spit. 

Brod^ 
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Brod, a kind of nail, called Brads in the S<mtlL 

Likewise an Awl. I>erb. 
Brags J small sticks^ used to catch eds, which it 

called Bragging. Lane. 
Brake, a rupture. Rent. 
Broody, spoken of a hen when inclined to sit* 

North. 
Broo-^r, a corrupt pronunciation of Brother. 

NorHi. 
Bruart, blades of com just sprung up. Also 

die brims of a hat. Lane. 
Bruxzled, applied to meat too much broiled. 

York. 
Buchle-Ordoing it, set about it. York. The 

common expression is Buchle-to. 
Bulhjuntpings, milk drawn from the cow after the 

calf has sucked. Called also Sttoakings. York. 
BuUockingy bully-ing, swaggering. North. 
BtdUstang, the upright stake in a hedge; quasi 

Bole-stang. North. 
Bully-ing, strutting. Rent. 
Bunt, smut in corn. Northampt. 
Bunting, sifting flour. The Bunting Room, the 

Sifting Room. North. 
Burly, thick, clumsy. Lane. 
Burthensome-land, land that yields good crops 

in general. York. 

Bushed, 
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Busked, dressed* North. 

Butter-Jingered. Said of penoas who tre to l«t 

things fall. 
Byne, malt. Cambridgesh. 
By^m, a quinzy. North. 
By-pasty ago. York. 

C. 

Caddy. Pretty caddy ; tl e. pretty well reco- 
vered from an illness. Derb; 

Caffl chaff. York. ' ^ 

Cagmag, bad food, or other coarse things. The 
word, in the language of Scotland, signifies 
an old goose. See Mr. Pennant's Tour, Ap- 
pendix, p. 9* 

Colly to abuse by calling names. They called 
one another ! 

Called homey asked in the charch. Sedgemoor. 

Calling-handy a leading-string, or back-string, 
for children. Sometimes called only a Cat. 
York, West Riding. 

Caniy a-wry. Lane. Camnidy crooked. Lanc^ 

Candlingy a supper given in some parts by land- 
lords of ale-houses to their customers on the 
Eve of Candlemas-day : part of it is a pie, 
thence called a Camdling-pie, 

CanMngy gossiping. Derb. 

Carled- 
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Carkd'pecLSy parched-peas. York. 
Cater-crass. Cross. A mis-pronunciation <tf 

quite across. 
Cather, a cradle. Lane. 
Cawch^ a nasty place. Nastiness in generaL 

Devon. 
Caw^atvs, Jack-daws. 
Cawlf a coop. 
Cawsie^ail^ a dunce. Rather Cawfe^tail, i. e. 

calf-tail. Lane. 
ChamnCd, chewed. Glouc* 
Oiare, a narrow lane or alley. Northumb, 
Ckarky small-beer. York, West Riding. 
Chavetd, chewed. Vork. 
Chaundler^ a candlestick. Sheffield. - 
ChildeTj children. North. 
ChildermaS'day^ Innocents-day. North. 
ChUding-woman, a breeding woman. North. 
Chillery^ chilly. 

Chilver, mutton of a maiden sheep. ^ Gloue. 
Choler, soot. Choler*d, blackened. North. 
Chovee, a species of beetle, brown with a green 

head. Norf. and Suff. 

I 

Chmck, a great chip. Suss. In other counties called 

a chunk. So a Chunk of beef. 
Church-clerk, the parish clerk. Essex. 
Churn-dash, the staff belonging to a chum. North* 
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Clag, the verb^ to stick, Northumb. 
Clajhhreadj thin hard oat-cakes. Lane 
Clatch of Poultry, a brood. North. Analogous 

to a Batch of Bread. 
daverj clover-grass, by corruption of pronun- 
ciation. 
Clean, quite, entirely. North. 
Clem^ thirsty. York. 

Cletchy a brood ; rather Clatch. See above. 
Click, to tick as a clock. 
Clout, a pole, or staff. Lincolnsh. 
Cluckish, said of a hen when inclined to sit. Kent 
Clume, crockery. Devon. Also Clome. A 

clome-shop. 
Clunch, a species of chalk with which walls are 

built in Cambridgeshire. 
Clunter, a clod of earth. North. 
Clussum, clumsy. Chesh. 
Coh, marl mixed with straw, used as walls to 

out-houses. * Devonsh. 
Cobble, to cobble, to hobble in walking; the 

same as Cramble. 
Cob-irons, brand-irons. 
Cobler^S'lobster, a cow-heel. Cambridgesh. 
Cob-loaf, a crusty, deformed loaf. North. 
Cock-horse and Cock-hft. Seie Baxter^s Glo89aiy« 

in vope Caddis. 

Qnts, 
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CoitSf or QoitSf a rural game. To cait is to 

throw any thing to a person as at coits. Coit 

it to me. North. 
Cold Fire^ a fire laid ready for lighting. York. 
Compersotne, frolicksome. Generally applied to 

a horse. Derb. 
Condition, temper, humour. He is in better 

health than condition^ spoken of a peevish 

humourist. 
Conny, brave, fine. Bonny has nearly the same 

meaning in the North, or rather Clever. 
Cotter y a linch-pin. Cotter the Windows ; L e. 

iasten them by an iron-pin, which goes tlirough 

an iron-bolt on the inside. Leic. 
Cover, pronounced Cauver. An abbreviation of 

Recover. North. 
Coulter, a plough-share. North. 
Court of Sour Milk Session. To be in disgrace 

with a person is, to get into the Court of Sour 

Milk Session. York. 
Coiv, the moving top of the chimney of a hop- 

oast, or kiln. Kent. It is supposed to be a 

corruption of Cowl, being in the shape of the 

cowl or hood worn by some religious orders. 
CoW'blakes, cow-dung dried for fuel. North. 
Cowhes, the core of anything. Derb. 
Cowl^ a tub. Essex. 

Craci, 
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Crack, she 's nought to crack on, i. e. not good 

foririflch. "North. 
Cracher. A small baking-dish. Northumb. 
Crammer. A bowlnsewer. North, i.e. dnewrio 

mends wooden-bowls with wire. York. A 

tinker. 
Cranks. Two or more rows of iron crooks in a 

frame used as a toaster. Northumb. 
Crannjf. A little hole or crevice. North. 
Crap. Sometimes used for buck-whes^ 
Cratch^ a rack. A Bottle Cratch, a bottle raek. 

North. . '. 

Crates, the game of Nine-holes, jor TjrothmOr 

dame. Ndrth. * •>- 

Crease, loving, fond. Lane. 
Ciretnce, a small fissure. North. A 

Crow, a crib for a €aliF. Lane. Called a Kid-' 

crou; in Cheshire. 
Crunch, Cronch, and Cranch, to crush an apple^ 

&c. in the mouth. North. 
Cfnfd no-chili, a woman cried down by her hus- 
band. Lane. No^hild is supposed to be a 

corruption of Nichil, i. e. Nihil. ■ 
Cucking-stool, or Ducking-stool, a stool placed 

over a riVer in which scolding women are seated 

and ducked. North. 
Currant-berries, currants. North. 

CurtainerSy 
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Curtiuners, curtains. Lane. 

QutiSf a 8chooI-master*8 ferule. Cornwall, North 

part 
Ckte, fharp^ adroit, clever. North, 



V. 



Dalhchick, the water-hen. North. 

Dadachy^ tasteless. Western. 

JiaffUhj sheepish. 

Dag^ To dag a garden, to water it. Lane. 

Dagff^ dirtied. North. 

Danch, flainty, nice in eating. North. 

Ikar, contraction of Dearer, as nar is of nearer. 

Dark, blind. QuUe dark, stone blind. North. 

Almost dark, nearly blind. 
Dausey- headed, giddy, thoughtless. Norf. and 

Sufi: 
Dean, a dale or valley. Northumb. 
Deeavely, lonely. North. 
Deet is used by contraction ; as. Much good 

may it deet thee ; i. e. Much good may it do 

to thee. North. 
Deji, clever. Old Plays, se€ond edit. voL v. 

p. 175. Defily. See Macbeth. 
Dkhf, an ass. Sufil 

Die 



/ 
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Die nor do. He'lt neither die nor doj jpoken 

of a person. in a lingering illness* See DaWf 

in Ray's Words. 
Dig/it (pronounced Deet in Cheshire and Yoi^^ 

West Riding), means dirtied, daubed, &c. 
Dike^ in Scotland, a bank ; or even a waU, es- 
pecially when it surmounts a ditch. 
Ding. I cannot ding it into him : i. e. I cannot 

make him understand it; Berb. 
Dint, a stroke, force. North. By dini o^ is m 

general expression. 
Dip^ or Sweet-dip, butter, sugar, and verjuice, 

used as sauce to padding, and . particularly to 

barm 'dumpHns^ North. . 

Doffl do off, or put off. Doff^ your cloaths^ 

North. The reverse of JDon. 
Dog-whipper, a church beadle. North. . 
Doll, a ehild's hand. North. 
Donky, an ass. Essex. 
Dorm, to doze. North. 
Dosion, more properly Doughsion, a vessel for 

the batter used in making oat-cakes to leaven 

them. North. 
Dowley, dingy, as applied to colour* York* 
Downdn^ins, aftemoon'a drinking. Derb. Ray. • 
]Draff, brewers' grains. Cumb. Or rather the 
e' water 
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water wherein barley is steeped before it is 

malted. North. 
Draitingy drawling. A draiting manner of 

speaking. Derb. 
Droightf a team of horses in a waggon or cart^ 

both collectively taken. North. Often pro- 
nounced Droit. 
Droppings^ an early apple. York. Galled Per^ 

cackSf in Derbyshire. 
Z)rtiiiitfe9' to drone: i*e. to be sluggish. 
Drumbledy disturbed. North. The ale is drum* 

bled : u e. muddy. 
Duckmg-^tooL See Cmkimg^ooL 
Dull, hard of hearing. Somersetsh. 
Dumbk, a woody valley. North. 
Dumbledare, the brown cock*<^hafer. Comisb. 
Dunny, dull of apprehension. North, and Gloiic. 
Dtfze-man'S'dayy Childermas^ or Innocents* Day. 

North. 



E. 



Ears, the handles, particularly of ai jug^ or pit^ 

cher. York, and Derb. North. 
Elvish, irritable^ spiteful The Beea. Are ebnih 

to-day. Norf. and Suff. 
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Errishy a stubble field. Devosi. 

Ershy stubble^ Sbssex. Applied* ako to the tf- 

fii^Biomiigii of grass. 
Every foot anoriy every now and thafi* Nar& and 

Every^Uke. • See Lt;Xre. 
Eye-breen^ the ejre-brows. Lano. 

F. 

Fadge, a burthen. Lane; 

Fiiirfalt, fare-well. Lane. 

JPalse, sly, cunning, deceitflil. A flrfse thief^ 

one who will cheat you if he can. 
Fqr, ril he far if I do ; i. e. I will Hot Derb. 
tiatiy a cow fares a-calviiig, wheii near the tiiAe : 

and so of sheep. North. 
Farther, I wish you vrete farther^ ; oi^had b^eh 

farttier ; and' then such a thing Would not havfe 

happened. Derb. 
J^ash, the tops of turnips^ carrots, &c. 
PaugH, fellow. 
Favour, to resemble, 13ie favours his fathef : i. e. 

be is like him in person. Nbrth. 
3^6af%enhf , binding a Hedge, , &e. Lane. 
Feausan^ji/Lzxen, spoken of any thing with a 

strong taste^ generally used iil a biul setise. 

North. 
y^'-' *'■ BB Feck, 



/ 
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Feck, the greatest part. 
Feel a stink, to perceive it. Derb. 
Feji, enfeoff*d. North. Put into possefsion of 
''a purchase. 
FeU a Man, to knock him down. V\\ fell thee 

if, &c. a metaphor frotajelling timber* 
Fescue (pronounced also Fester), a bodkin, &c. 

to point with in teaching children to read. 

Cornwall. Quasi Verse-Cue. 
Fess, an abbreviation of confess. Northr 
Few, often applied to broth — will you have a 

few broth ? York. A good few^ a great many. 

York. 
FewtriUs, little trifling things. Lane. 
Fire-elding. The word Fire is redundant; fpr 

Elding itself means fuel. 
ftre-potter, a poker. Lane. 
Fitches, tares : a corrupt pronunciation of Fetches, 
Fitchef, a pole-cat. Warwicksh. 
Flantum-Jlatherum. A Flantum-flatherum pie- 
bald dill : ?'• e. a woman fantastically dressed 

in a variety of colours. 
Flash, any little pool. North. 
Flasket, an oval tub with two handles, used iak. 

washing. York. 
Flaun-pot, a custard-pot. York. 
Fleake, a rack for bacon, &c. York. 

ffeiier^ 
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FleiteTy taprop the bank of a brook daqiaged 

by a flood. Derb. 
Flewy a narrow out-let for smoke^ to inoease the 

draught of air. North. 
Hojhjach, a small pasty, or turn-over. GIoii€. 
Flopper-mouthed, blubber-lipped. Lane. 
Muggan, or Fhiggan, % fiissack, or coarse >£rt 

woman. York. 
Fiunter, to be in a great hurry. Out of Blunter, 

unwell. Lane. 
Finish, washy, weak, &c. North. 
Flush, to fly at one, as fighting-cocks do. hsinc. 
Fog, long grass : more properly after-grass. 

North. Coarse grass. Norf. and Suff. 
Fold-garth, a fold, a iarm-yard, taken sinjply; 

North. 
Fond, faint or fulsome, applied to smell or taste, 

in Norfolk and Sufiblk. 
Foo-goad, a play-thing. Lane. 
Forecast, to take proper measures to do any 

thing : to fore-think. 
Fore-end, the beginning of a week, month, or 

year. North. 
Fore-thinh, to be sorry for ; to repent. ^ North. 
Forward, j^retty forward : i. e. almost drunk. 

North. 
Foul, ugly. Derb. 



Mr^^ few; vu^ar peopkw Midilbi^z^ 
J^ome^ to set about a thing ^ ai^ . he. firamos well 

Noctb. 
Framputy an iron ring to fasten Qowcs in^dieif 

italkk Lane. 
Fratch^ to quaiteU 
Ftawm, frofiEep. Norf. and Suff. 
Fraze of Paper^ half a quarter of a sboet» or a 

fractios. Korthu Galled in the South av fT^mH 

of paper. 
Fireshf tipsy. North. 
HretcJiedi orbss^ frmctiotis. Heref. 

Fhigganif a vironfa« slatteraly dren^v ^^^W 

Funny, comical. North* 

Fur, a furrow. Rig and fur. Northuttih* . 

■ 

Furze-man-pigj a h«dge-hog. Glouc. 
Fkthety ox Fuider, a, load of coala of a.oortida 

quantity of bushels. Northumb. 
Fuzz-hall, called in some partS; of l^ftgh^dxt 

Puckfoist. 

G. 

Oable-end 6t a building, the end wall. Genetd". 

SeeBaxter^s Glossary, p. 1. 

Gad, a fishing-rod. Northumb. 

Oiiffhck, an iron crow. Derb. 

Oain^hire, or Oainrshere, the barb of i fisl^ing;* 

hopk. Derb. 

Oalfy^ 
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<ihi%i*<mk^ in^iiT'Oaaoth-biiwkl the si^^'ii^ 
Randle-hawk. See iilfterwardd. "See d^ ^^*' 

Wonfe.'-' ■ ■■■••^;': -5^ • • ■• ^ •^-,- -^■'■'» 

Gally-lands, rathef ti^^%-%tffe&, foH V>f st^iliL 
galte. ■■ ■ ■■■'■■■" ■ '..■■■'■ 

Gander-month, the 'thdifdi in wMdi %^ MfiSa 
lies-ih. Derb.' ' '" ^ • 

liarfy i *ea teirm. ■ ' • ■ ■'"'■ 

Oann^^ a gander. North. • 

Gantrily a stand for a barrel. North. C^ned 

also a ThrawL "\ 

e^rUn, frightetted. South. ^V 

Gauly a lever. Lane. 

Oawdy a custom, or habit. ' Ati ugly ^iVd. UhK 
Odwfin^ a cte^nish felloW. CHeSi. -A 

Oawm. Gawm well xiow ; i. e. tikfe ifeeA. ^ 
GawmlesSj stupid^ awkward, liibterlj*. Yfet'i 

great gawming ^e/Zoti; ittekns ^Isd li^kWm 

and lubberljr. Worth. ^ ^^ 

^*(^, to a^e, t6 sbit. No#ift. ^ V 

Gen (prMobncbd Gk&^), i. febtitrabtS6i& df a^fx^MMTi 
t?(^ (pititlbtlhcea hard Me^), \h sti&il like 4 

dog, to grin spitefully. North. -^6«^fc,/bv 

ihtnipbisfliori'/ ^— - A i^isaih in i ^mi6ni irara 

unsewed is iftid to tJfefn. York. 
Ger^re, grais/ t)y transpos'ttioii. Tone. ^ 

Geslings, 
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• 

GesUngs^ goslings ; i. e. geese-lingSj as the lat* 

. tcy is goose-lings. North. 

Gilhstaff^ a hook-sticky pronounced Ghib. York. 

QiUf a narrow valley. North. 

Gimmy neatly trimmed: perhaps the new word 
Jempiy should be Gimmy. 

Oinnilj an alley, or narrow passage. Lane. 

Girdle^ a round iron plate for baking. Northumh. 

Gizzen, the stomach of a fowl, &c. Lane 

Gizxingy to be alwa3r8 grinning and laughing. 
Derb. 

Glazener, a glazier. York. 

Glentj a glimpse. Derb. I just had a glent of him^ 

Gley^ to squint. Lane. 

GUiers, scares. North. 

GloiterCdj surprised, delighted. Chesh. Glop^ 
perid^ as I have heard it. 

Glfirei fat. North. 

Gf^ry^oft &t. Lane. 

Glutch^ to swallow. Somersetsh. 

Gnatter, to grumble and find iault with. Derb. 

Goads, customs: also play*things. Lane. 

Gchhy-ground. A little go^by-ground ; a dimi- 
nutive person. 

Gobbin, Gobslotch, a stupid fellow; rath^ a dri- 
veller. Called also a Gob-thrust. 

Goblocks, large mouthfulls. York. 

Goddard, 
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Goddardj a fool ; quasi Goatherd. North. Often 
pronounced Gotherd. 

GoddiUt a Goddil l i. e. If God will ! If it please 
God! Derb. 

God-send^ the Vreck of a ship. Kentish coast. ' 

Goffe^ a mow of hay or corn. Essex. Gofe^ in 
Norfolk and Suffolk ; t^here to gove is to stack 
th^ corn.' 

Goke. See Gowk.- 

Golore^ plenty. South. See Borlas^s Glossary. 

Good-^y^ ai hoKday. Stafibrdsh. 

Gooding. To go a gooding, among the poor peo- 
ple, is to go about before Christmas to collect 
money or corn to enable them to keep the fes- 
tival. Derb. 

6oo(?ii^^ / an exclamation.. North. 

Good to, good for. He*s nought good to : spoken 
of a good-for-nothing man. 

Goose^man Chick, a gosling. York, and Glouc. 
The syllable man is redundant, as in Furze- 
man pig, a hedge-hog. 

Goping-full^ as much as you can hold in your 
hand. North. A goppen-Jull, a large handfull. 
South. 

Gor'<x)ck, Gor-hen, grouse, according to the sex. 
York.. 

Gorgey, to shake^ or tremble. Sedgemoor. 

Gorrelr 



» • 



Oove-ttuked, having some pirojfctuig teeth. Derb. 
Gotodl, <Y 04»<«^, a toy. Gotp/Httf* )4ay>t)lHiig!K 

North. 
Cj^if^Ay or 4?a&0^ the oor^ of an applo, &€^ 

CuipherUpd. ■ . * 

(Shyster, tp brag and iwagger. 
(?t>yf^ the stream of a water-milL Yprk^^ West 

Riding. Called Gowte at l^riptal* ; «^ 

Gozxar^ a fod ; quasi Goose-herd, hiniu 
Gra-mercyl an exclamation. Fr. Grwd&wer^ 

cie. See Titus Andronicus^ Act IV. Sc. 8t» -> 
Qrotten^ in i9ome parts means EdMsk^ or after- 

gniS3* 
Oreawm, a mouth. North. 
Oreedy, a verb, to long for, w, I dpn't gjpeedy it^ 
Qreen^ rawi not don^ enoughs The same aa 

Rear. North. 

« 

QreWr-bUck, a gieyhpund bitch. York. ' 

Grej/i-parson, a layman who •wns tithes ; ealkd 

elsewhere Knights of the Qfey^amtf or Gny^ 

i^loab. 

^^ ^the mining,, feteak pf day; Souths 
Cfrindle-stone, a grind-stone. North. 
Qmdltt, » ^midJ. diAcb or di^in. Souths ^ ' 
tn and abide^ to endure patiently. Yott must 

griniiiNiiUMeit. Noil|i. 



Groaning, the time of a vrom^*t'\ddiveq[. 



North. 



T • 
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Groin, the snout ; as of a hpg. Derb< - 
Ground-sill, ground ^vy.,, ■, ,-■ \/\ ^ 

Grout, wort of the la^ runaing. . Northw Sold 
foy< !^al^*-house keepers to tbeir inferior.^ cus- 
tomers, and whom therefore tb^ flail GxQfuiers. 

JL'GrD. ... •'' V \-, ..', V 

Groyne, a t swineU 3001^ P):pnoiuH>^, Gr9^ 
in Yorkshire, and used .for a;^puui or soif|t 

■ ■ 

in general . \\ . , A 

Gryze, a squeeze, Herefcn^drf*^ V^^winei; Nprth, 
Guess, to suppose^ J gm$^j^^-\ I>ri^^, \ \V 
Guile-vat. A guik.qli beer . iff . 4 tecfaaic^l tani 

for as much as jm brevf«4 at ^ow tiffe^. -, ,• . , . w 
GviU, to dazzle. Chesh. > •:!< > . ; 

GuiseiC^^. mummers who fgp atbojot^^^t CShiiitoMIA; 

Le. IHsguisers. I>^b. , , .. .-, \\ 
Gmiiwfh upderstandiqg/ opi)tmaa0&. .^Ste Jmh 

no £^qAtjMla ; i e. \n^ Mt| atiMt i^ Mrkwaid^ 

Kent. From Gaum^ 



H. 



Ifo^aadlfe;^, the handle of a knife, &c. ' 
^aj;r> ^ ^irt. Also a quagnure. Noithunilb. 
flak, strong, h^thy. 

Hamndll, 
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HammiUi a hoveL ' 

Happen and Haply ^ perhaps. Happen* I tnay 
go. Dcrb. 

Happy man he his dole f a irood wish ; as, may 

• • • 

happiness be his lot. North. 
Har^ higher. So Nar is. nearer, and Dar is 

dearer. D^. 
Harden^ coarse cloth. North. 
Hare-slltpper, the tarvest-homei Derb. 
Hark't/e-ha ! do but hear ! 
Harry, to teaze. Harried^ weary. lAvlc. To 

• plonder. Northutob. 
Hat-hrvtatthy hat4)rttm. Chesh.' 
^Hav&r^iilie, oat-cake. Ydrk. 

Haviour^i Hiantters. 1)6 yon think I havefoigot 

myhaviours? 
Haums; o)* Hofkmuf, horse-collars. North; 
Hawps, a tall dunce. Lane. 
'Hay4ale, bay-time^ Norf. and Suff. See Sales. 
Heads and pluthsi the refase of timber trees^ as 

boughs, roots, &c. Derb. 
Heal, to cover. Berks. — A Bed-lieaUng, a 

cover-lid. North. 
Healer, a slater, ortyler. West. Fr. Hellier. 
Hearken to the hinder end ; i. e. hear the rest of 

the story. York, See Hen. IV. P. «. Actii« 

Sc. ult. 

Heckle. 
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'HeckUi- To heckle^ is to look angry ; as a cock 

raises his hepkle when enraged. Derb. 
Hed, the preterit of heed. He ne'er bed m*. 

Derb. ' ^ 

/jTeerf, t6' mind, to attend to. ' -He hears better 
. ' thkn hfs heeds. < Derb. ' 

Heel-tap, the heeltpieoe; of a shoe.: North. v 
JkiTy 9Lff&\fi 1^ inherit Ht heir'd^hib lertate 

from his brother. hNottK . - . i : 

Helm ^nd JETau^m) , the handle of ,a spad^ && 

•Derb. 

^e/t;e, the handle: of a spade. Derb« 
Help, to mend or repair anything. North. . "^^ 
Helt, likely. = 

Hew, to knock one ancle against the other. 

North. v 

He-witch, a wizzard. Lane. 
£Re, to make haste. Used substantively also^ 

Make as much hie as you can. York. 
Hig^ a passion. Yar. Dial. He went away in a hig. 
Hight, promised. Cumb. See Chaucer. 
Hinder-ends, the sweepings of a barn after wio* 

nowing. North. See Heathen. 
Hing, to hang. North. Scotch. See Gloss, to 

G. Douglases Virgil. 
Hivjf-^skivy, helter-skelter. Line Butcher's 

Survey of Stamford^ p. 77. 

Hockey^ 



/ ' 
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Hotkey J the habiest-heme. Kbff. StriTw lM(d 

Cambridgesh. 
£hg*muttmi9 a Aeep ood 3War oM. htAt. 
HoUy to throw. Kent^ and Leic. 
HMtn^ Of IbtUn, th^ cditlib kaJRj. N4rdl. 
Hone J stockings. A conthicitfon olF k^mk No#tfa. 
^ongf^ a term of endeanMt|tk Kdirih. .Odiefl4^ 

Aoti.iS^ 1. Bknej^1mAm,J^%miM%p^^ 

rather to children. Ntfkh^r' 
B^ptr^'Wlm, « 8eed-<sak^«ith {)lMBiB kl it, wi^ 

which the farmers treat their servants Wkeu 

seed-time is finish^* : D^^b; 
ffoppiitg»4err^, 4 dittiinutiii^ lame j^tsf^. 
Horse-bhck, Horsestone, stones to. tjitfuni hh 

hdrsdMiek^ Laftc. 
Host-house, an ale-house for the recejpfibn of 

lodgers. 

peas afttr they am thre^h^. Bifei^; To 
2&<cfti t6 liflip« Lane; 
Hottertdi ffotolMd, 'ti^l^; Lttn6. 

ponders, i. e. fe6M^| IftfeavcM (ilaced itt iUjges. 

on MfiHrtacb M Rold ika co#tl db#h A^R)k^ 

the thatching takes place. J^Ajti 
Bought, tite ^ublii itUp^ of drittldit^. 

North.iu[nK . 

Hovely 



Hovel, ashedia^ftekL Nortfl. 

Houghs, the legs apd th^hs. 

Hounces, the appendage tq ib^ oolkr#f a oiik* 
hone which; eowra bk necjk. fis^cact 

Hoyts, long rods or stickau Lsmei 

Hucic, a crook^ a sickle ; ^lom hook. KbvtbtMaftA 

Mudt'Ston^, the tide- of a fin^^^ratfs^ to sefc an)^ 
thing upon. North. 

Hing^ tocarryv 

ffumpstridden, a stride* Lane. 

jHunger% feqailied* I^forth. To hmigev a pttN 
son ; not to allow suflfeieml food; 

Iftipib^ a measure ftM^ ccnm^ or drj goodb. Neiv 
thumb. 

Sktnm, a-botetteh^iMka'ehiiiinejrw Nbctb. 

Hwrry, (which Grose explaina ^^ a smali lond^dC 
hay or com. Nbrdi.^') Rather^ the turn/ at 
two or three^butries. A drawing or.dragging# 
North. 

Hustlement, odds and ends. York^ West Ri- 
ding. Perhaps corrupted from Housholdmentk 



Jack, a quarter of a pint 
Jagg%r, onewbo carrief ove frem, tfap ittiae^ 
the smelting-mill. Derb. 

St. 
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St. JanCs-mas, St. James's-day. 

St. Jefferjfs-dajfj never. York. 

JiU, or. GiU; half a pint York. 

Imp, to rob^ dt dispossess a person. Lane. .. 

Jocotious, jocose. York. 

Joist, a beam. North. 

Jossing-bhck, steps to mount. on .horsebadc. 

Kent? 
Joi/ go with thee I a iavourable wish ; sometiiiii!! 

used ironically. Derb. 
Joys, on thee! sometimes Gooding jM theel, tt 

imprecation' of blessing. Derb. 
Fr, I am ; t. e. I are, and pronounced lie 

Lane. See Tim Bobbin. 
rst, I shall. York, W. Riding. Pronounced Ysfe 
Jump, a coat. Lane. 
I%e, (i.e. lis,) lam. York.. 
June-hug, the green beetle. Kent . 

K. 

Kealt, cowardly. He heals, he is cowardly. 
Lane. 

Keel, a coal-barge. Northumb. The men be- 
longing to it Keel-men. 

Keel the pot, . skim the pot. North. See Love's 
Labour*s Lost. 

Keen- 
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Keenrbitten,\e8tgpr9 hungry^ .Bharp-«et> ' Ltac A 
Keep, to catch. Lane. ,,: 
KeUc^ to grqm ; nrther, .perl)ap93 to b^lob* Kt^rtli^ 
KenneUcoaL a sort of coalo . > . ; 

Kestlingj a calf produced before the usual time. 

Lane. A Slink. 
Kex, the stem (^ the teazle. Nprth^ . As ^fy ^lm 

a kex :— *or water dock. 
Nibble, a strong thid^. ptick* Lane. : i : 
Kid-crow, a calf crib. Chesh. .' 
Kiider^ a huqkst^. Esisex; Cijled in .the I^^Mrth 

a Badger. 
Kimnel, or Kemlin, a pickling tub; jised.alsd 

for scalding hogs to get the hajr off. North. ' 
Kind, intimate. North. Nqt ki^d, at entity. 

They are not kind at present. * ! 

Kindlj/, Me\L ^^He takes kindly to hi#. busiilesSk'l 

Derb. ., 

King Harry, z goldfinch. Norf. and Suff. 
Kink'haust, a violent cold with a cough. I^jnc.*; 
Kipper, amorous. Lane. / V 

Kirk-garth, a church-yard. York, West .Ridh^; 
Kittle, to bring forth kittens. Derb. 
Knaggy, knotty. Lane. 
Knattle, cross, ill-natured. Lane. 
iiTn^, to bitejg;ently. Lane. •% 

KnifC'-gate^ a run at a friend's table. York. . . 

Knoblocks, 



\ 
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KmMkks^' KnMkigf, m4 Kumplin^^ miatt 

round coals. Lane. 

Effke, or Keyke, to stand awiy*. ' Lane. '^ 

L. ^ 

Lat$^ t^thr^Mk r'perMi'^ ^ Ilaiwdhiirjattkelffisf 

*^him;* North. ^ - 

Lackits, small Mhns* of iiKmey*: OdHmefMH' m 

general. Norths 
Lade, to takewMet byEifaiiifid<m«t)fa^'pft«<^/ti^ 

North. 
Zog^to^tftajr behind! 
Laiflginsy stti^^es. Nortifmrnti. 
Z((ift€V to pour gently^ tb cast a littte wttter tMl 

Perhaps to leak. North. See Ray. 
Lamb^torms, storms vAAeh hiqppen aAoitt the 

time when Iambs fall. North and NoiC 

Landerfty a grate in- a fireplace; Nortlil ' 

Lan^ empty. Devon^ 

Lasky a looseness^ or pur^ng. Nortlkw 

jQjjKv^tose^. York. Nortik Ricfing; 

Latterly tint North. 

Latterly y lately, or of late; North* 

Leachy a lake. Lane, 

Leach-road, the way peculiarly ustt^fitf ft^fiumnd. 

W^t. 

Leastjf 



Leasty weather, di41^ ivet^ .dirtjjr. Noif. ai|4 

Suff. 
Le/3f oyer, left off. 
LdtSy the nominees for the offiqe ^f ahei^iff. 

York. 
Lennock, slender, plisible. Lane. 
Lentedy sloped, or glawe^ off; 9^ Verb forqaod 

from Iecui4* 
Lety to hinder. '' What lets T 
Lib, a bosket.''^^^ ^eed^Ub, a ,ba|iket used fqr 

sowing Corp. Sout)i. 
Lies by the wall, i. e. is dead. Spoken between 

the time of death and bunal. Norf. and Suff. 
Lighted, a woman when bvought to bed i^ said |o 

he'Hghted, i. e. lightened* North. 
Like J in the common use of Ukehf, i. e« well* 

looking — "A good like horse." Derb. 
Like, " JEvery like/' i. e. every now and then. 

North, i. 6. on similar occasions. 
Liken'd, ^^ I had likea'd/' i. e. I was jn danger 

of. North. 
LiUilo, a small blaze in a fire. North. 
Lilt, or Lilting, to do any thing cleverly or 

quickly. Lane. 
Limh'trimmer, ataylor. North. 
Limb^fbr, a man addict^ to any (^ng i§ calle^, 

" a limb for it." Norf. and Suff, 

c G Linchp 
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Ijinchy a small step. Lane. 

Lincher, a border of grass between divisions in 

ploughing. Sedgemoor. 
Lissom, limber, relaxed. North. 
List, will : ^* I shall do my list ;" and, verbially, 

*^ Let him if he list.'' Derb. 
Liver, to deliver. Derb. . 
Liver'dy bread that is heavy and under-^baked ; 

called also sad. 
Lob-cock, a clumsy lubberly fellow. Ndrth. 
Lock'd, cards, when faced, are said to be lock'd. 

Derb. 
Loft, a chamber. North. 
Lofit and Loning, a lane. York. 
Long, tough meat is said ^^ to eat long in the 
' ^ mouth." North. 
Long dog^ a greyhound, Derb. 
Lbover, an opening at the top of a dove-oote. 

North. 
Lotch, to limp, to jump like a frog. Lane. 
Love. Of all Loves! a phrase of entreaty. Derb. 
Lowk, to beat; " I'll lowk him if I catch him.'' 

North. 
To Lugg, to pull by the card : *^ I'll lugg thee 

if thou do'st so.** North. 
Luin, the chimney of a cottage: Ndrthtimb. 
Lum-sweepers, chimney-sweepers. Northumb. 

Lumber, 
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Lumber, hapm^ mischief. Larie. • 

Lundy, clumsy^ heavy. *^ A lundy fellow. 

Derb. 
Lutier, tto scatter. Glouc. Used by Taylor tte 

Water-poet. 

Mad, angry : " He made mad.** ^* 1 Was mid it 

^^ him.*' North. See Old Plays, Sd edit 

vol. I. p. ^5. 
Mafted, overpowered by heat. York. 
Magging, prating, chattering. Chesh. 
Make, or Mack, a match or equal. So Machieis 

is Matchless. North. 
Make the door, or windows, i. e. festen them. 

North. Salop, Lei6. *"^ 

Mallard, a drake. North. 
Many a time and often, frequently. North. 
Mar, to spoil. North. 

Mar locks, awkward gestures ; also fools. Lane* 
Marry ! and Marry, come up } An intejjectioni 

a kind of oath, i. e. by the Virgin Mary. 

North. 
Marry and shall, i. e. that I will. North. 
Masker^'d, stunned ; also nearly choaked. N(HA. 
Maslin, a mixture of wheat and rye. MastUn 

is used for a mixed metal in Old Plays^ Sd 

edit. vol. V. p. 192. 

cod Mass, 
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MasSy and By the Mass, iotetjections or oaths. 

North. 
Maunder, a beggar. Glouc. 
Maundering, muttering, as beggars do when not 

relieved. 
Maundrel, a mattock sharp tit both ends. North. 
Mw)hin, a bunch of rags used for cleansing the 

oveii ; a dirty slovenly tvoman, metaphorically. 

It is used in the translation of the Life of Gus- 

man de Al&rache, the Spanish Bogue, fol. 

l62fl. p. 33. 
Jliajf'bugf ike brown cock-chafer. Kent. 
Meddle nor make. Neither meddle nor make^ i. ei. 

not to interfere. North. 
Meeterly, tolerably. It will do meeterly well. 

North. Meeterly. Lane. Meet now, just 

now. North. Meetly welh tplerably well. 

Lei. Itin. I. g6. 
Meg-Harry, ^ hoyden girl ; a tonoi-boy. Lane. 
Mew, mowM : I mew my hay yesterday. York. 
Mexml'Jaced, red with pimples. Lane. 
Midgin, the mesentery of a hog^ commonly 

called the Cih>w. North. 
Miff*, displeasure, ill-humour : He l|ft me in a 

miC North. 
Milt and Melt, the soft roe of a fish. York. 
Minninrbn, a forenoon luncheon. York. 

MlS' 
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Mis-call, to abuse, to cail by nicknames. Lane. 
MiS'ken, to mistake, to misunderstand. Norths 
MixoUy a dunghill. Kent. 
Mock the Church ; not to many after the banns 

have been published. Norf. and Sufil 
Moling, clearing the ground from mole-hills. 

York. 
Mollarty an oven-mop — a mawkin. Lane. 
Money and Gold, silver and gold. York. 
Moot'liallj a town-hall. North. 
More of a tree, the bole. Somersetsh. . 
Mothering- Sunday y Mid-lent Sunday. War^ 

wicksh. 
Motty, the mark at which the quoits (or coits) are 

thrown. Derb. 
Mow-burnt hay, hay that has fermented in the 

stack. York. 
MoyVd^ troubled, fatigued. Sedgemoor. 
Muggy, moist ; muggy weather. North. 
Mulch, straw half-rotten and almost dung. South. 
Mundle, a pudding-slice. Derb. 
Mung, to mix, in some parts pronounced Ming 

and Meng. 



N. iVfl/- j 
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N. 

Nqffingj grumbling.; hagling in a bargain^ 

North. 
Nag, to gnatter^ as a mouse does at any thing 

hard. North. 
Nan, used as an interrogation; as — Nan? t. e. 

What did you say ? Kent. 
Nang-nail, a piece of loose s^in hanging froni 

the top of the finger. North. 
Nation, fi nation deal :—r a nation many. Kept^ 

Norf . ' and SufF. 
Nay-Say, to give the nay-say of a house^ &c. i. e. 

the refusal. 
Nay then! ^n ex^^lamation implying doubt. 

Derb. 
Nazzard, 2^ silly foolish fellow. North. 
Near, covetous. North, as. He is a near man. 
Near now, just now, not long ago. Norf. 
Nedder, an adder. Perb. 
Neddy, an ass. Kingswood. 
Neer, or Nere, a kidney, 
Neps, turnips. North. 
Nestling, the smallest bird of the nest or clutch; 

called also the Nestle-cock, and Nestle-bub^ 

North. 

Nefher'd^ starved with cold. North. 

Newst 
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Newstofa Newstness^ i.e. much of a muchness. 

Glouc. 
Newt, an effet, and so called in Kent. North, 

The water lizard. 
Nice, in Derbyshire implies the same aft bonny 

in Yorkshire. 
Nifie, a nice bit (or tit-bit) of any thing ; also 

to trifle* Lane. 
Nigh'handf bard by. North. 
Nigkest^dbout, the nearest way. North. 
Nomine , a long speech. Lane. 
Nook'Shotten, spoken of a wall in a bevil, and not 

at right angles with another wall. 
Noon-scape, the time when labourers rest after 

dinner. Lane. 
Nope, a bull-finch. Suff. 
Nought ihafs aught, good for nothing; pro- 

noui>ced, Nowt thafs owt. York. 
Nubbles^ tanners' bark when cut small. Derb. 
and York. 

O. 
Oak-webb, the brown cock-chafer. Cornish. 
Oast, a kiln for drying hops. Kent ; called in 

some parts an East. 
Ods-tvawks ! an exclamation. North* 
O'er-lay, a surcingle. Lane. 
Of ali Loves. See Love^ 

OJitns^ 



I 
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Cyfiensy plurtl 0f oj^e», an* generally uded in 

the North. 
Old Lad ^nd Old Yomihy applied fx>> an heidt)i^ 

dULn iq years : He's a fine did youth. Derl>« 
Oi)^ to be a little on is to be tipsy. Derth 
Over^ Upper, as — The oyer side. The opntrast 

is Nether. Northv 
Over, to recover from an illnesi^ : I am- iA*aid 

he'll not over it. North. 
Over-hoSedy When a new upper part (of body) 

is put to an old gown. Lane. 
Otit'Catphf to overiOake. North. 
Out'Cumhlingt a strailger. Lafnc. 
* Outen-worhy out-door work. North. 
OwleVy the al(|er tree. Derb. 
Owse, an ox. Lane. 
Oxter y the arm-pit. .York, W» K. Perhaps h 

should be written Hochster, quasi the\^^^ 

of the arm, or the lesser Hock. 

p. 

Pach-^ag. tky, Michaelmas-flay, when servants 
change their i^Iaces^, and remove tiheir clbtiiles. 
Norf.andSuff. 

Pamhofiy a milk^pan in* a dairy. 

Pant, a fountain, or conduit. Nortbuml). Rather' 
a cistern to receive falling water. 

Paron 
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Paramarrow, a sow-gelder. Noi^h. 

Parlous J dangerous. Also acoile^ deter. North. 

PaS'waxy the tendon of tbeneok. Nort caHi^ 

in Lancashire Pe€^ewe(f$€'. 
Peas and spori. See Sead^iffg of PedSf 
Peck, to stumble ; spokeqi of a horse. HuH. 
Peei, a pillow. West. 
Pennj/'pricky a sport; throwing at halfpence 

placed on sticks which are called hpbs. 
Penny-whipy very small beer. Lane, a pemiy per 

quart. 
Percoehy a sort of earifjrapp^ called ii^ Ycyrfeshin^ 

Droppings. 
Peseadsy pea-?pods. Nor&; 
Pety — ^ in a pet^ in an aqgry inood. Nerth. So 

pettish. Milto^ uses it to esprdsGT a fit or bu^ 

mour (Comus.) 
Pewit y a lapwing, Norths IVi^iY is^ dfsa useA 
Peyly to strike, or beat; Lane 
Phrase of paper. See Freeze. 
Picky a spade. 

Pickforky a- pitcfc-fork. North'. 
PiecCy applied to'time : Stay a ^eee ; i. c. a litt^fii 

while. York. 
Pigy a hog of any siw, as well as a ycMrng^ hog. 

York and Derb. 

Piggm^ of thp nfiture of 9 can, holding about a 
pipt. 

PilluMp 
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Pillum, dirt, Devon. 

Pin-codj a pincushion. 

Pingle, a small craft, or pycle ; t . e. a field* 

Called in Lancashire a Pingot. 
Pink, the fish called the minnow> Nortii. 
PmstmSj pincers. North. 
Pips, the spots on cards of every suit. Norths 
Pissntot^y ants. 
Placket-hole, a pocket-hole. YoA. From the 

Scots. 
Plain, to complain. Derb. 
Plash of watidr, a small standing pool. North. . 
Pleach, to bind a hedge. North. 
Plif, a plough. York; pronounced rathet 

Pleqffl 
Pochy, ground made wet by much rain is said to 

be pochy, swampy. 
PoQk-fretten, pitted with the small-pox. 
Pole-work, a long tedious business. North. 
Poorly, indifferent in health. Very poorly, very 

indifferent. North. 
Poor Body ! i. e. Poor C/eature. Durham. 
Poss, to punch or kick. North. 
Possessioning, i. e. processioning ; going the 
- 4)ounds of a parish on Holy Thursday. NorthV 

Jn some parts of the kingdom it is called J3an- 
f neringX 
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n^^g : perhaps s^ flag, or banner is carried in 

the procession. 
Pottery to poke : potter the fire. A potter is » 

poker. North. 
pT<itty, to be pratty, (i. e. pretty) is to behave 

well, to be good. 
Prajfy to drive the pray ; to drive the cattle home 

from the field. Sedgemoor. Fr. Pr^, 
Prime good, excellent. North. 
Priming a tree, pruning it. Norf. and Suff. 
Prog^ to nrick, Nofrthumb. 
Prong, a fork ; as a hay-prong, a mack-prong. 

North. ' 

Proud, large. North. 
Puck-foist, a fuzzball, a species of fiingas. 
Puggy, moist, arising from gentle perspiration. 

A puggy hand. North. 
Pug-mire, a quagmire. Derb. 
Pule, a pew. Lane. 
Piding, crying, whining. North* 
Pulling'time, the evei\ii^ of a feir, when the 

CQiintry fellows pull the wenches about. Npif. 

i^nd Sufil called pulling and hauling time in 

Yorkshire. 
Pumple, a pimple. Pumple nose. North. 
Pungar, a crab is called a pungar at Folkestone/ 

and 9t% Dover a Heaver., Pr. Johnson has the 

word 
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Word Pungar ; but otiy says it i« H flsh^ on the 

.authority of Ainsworth. 
FtnTty to kfck. 

Puj/f a pole to push forward a boot. Northfrtiib. 
Pynditgj ^d fyifldng ainrnt, peeping abdiit^ 

prying. North. 

Q. 

Quackledy almost choc&ed^ or suffoe ated. NorL 

andSuff. 
Quailj to fail^ to fall sick, to faint. North. 
Quandtary, a dilemina. Var. Dial. 
Quanh, still, quiet. Chesh. 
Quave^ to shake, or vibrate* Derb. 
QuerkeUy tochoak. Derb. 
Quifting. Pots^ small drinking-pots, holding half 

a gill. Lane. 
Quoits, see Coits. * 

R. 

Rabblemeni, the^ mob, Var. Dial. 
JRack of mtrtton, the neck or crag. Lane. 
Raetnng Crodhy a crane^ oi^ pot-hook. Northnmb. 
Radlinga^ Long sticks used in hedging, &c. 

Var. Di^l. Called in Kent Raddles. 
Raffle, or Raff^g JPdfe, used to stk the ftiel m 

an OTCn. Ndrf. aild Sutf. 
Ragy to scold oppfobridusly ; I ragg'd him for it. 

North. 

Rail, 
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jRoi/, a revel/ a oomaiitfy wake. Devop. .: 
Randle Bawk, aa iroa gibbet ia af^hiippiii^j, ta 

hang the pot-hooks ou. Yorjk. Cali^j^^ a 

Galbw Bawk. 
Randle-pik'd, a tree- whose iuf^jr )>rai^h€^ tte 

dead. Derb. Called also Stag-h^ad^. 
Rimshackledy o^oir&fim^ applied to A baildingVr^ 

out of order and coadMloi9Lin general. UaixipAli. 
Rap and Ring {or ^ra^md Writ^J, tp ^r^ 

together^ North. 
Ratchy to stretch. North, Ratdrnd^ utretch^. 
Ratchel, Broken itoues loiwd dn^er mwld. 

Derb. . . \ 

Ratcher, a rock, and rocky. Lane. 
Rathe-ripe J^ruity early friiit. Suff. 
Ratherhfy for Rather. York. 
RatSy all to rats, all to pieces. Derb. 
Ravel-bread. Kent. Called in the North ffTiittf-^ 

brotvn Bread. For Ravel-bread, see CoweFs 

Interpreter in voce Panis. 
Ravel-paper. Kent. A sort between white and 

brown, and called in the North whity-browti 

paper. \ 

Rawky PFeather, raw, cold. North. 
Reach, to vomit.'^ReachingSf vomitings. North. 
Ready, to forward any thing : I *11 . ready your 

words or meinsage. North. 

,.,^ Ready, 



\ 
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Ready ^ more ready, ' more roasted or boited^ 

Unready, not done enough. Wiltau^ ^ 
Reamrmug, a cream-pot. Lane. . 
ReaUf a gutter. 
Rear, under-roasted or boiled; not tione enough. 

See above. 
Rear, or Rere, mice, bats. Derb. 
Re^k,' te <^are for ; to repent. North. 
-Reckam, rather- ffeiAiiwr, horn Reik, to reach; 
and means rather the hawk than the hooks, as 
it assists to reach the pot by turning partly 
round, and bringing, it forward. 
Reckon, to imagine, to suppose : I reckon I shall. 

North. 
Reed, the fundament of a cow. Derb. 
Reeken- Creaks, piot-hooks. North. From Reek, 

smoke. 
Reez'd, rancid. North. 
Remedy, a half-holiday at Winchester-school. 
Remember, to put in mind of: If you will remem- 
ber me of it. North. 
Remlings, remnants. York. 
Renky, perhaps Ranky, from Rank, as applied 

to weeds, &c. 
Re-supper, a second suppier. Lane. 
Retckup, truth. Somersetshire;. Corruption of 
Rightship. 

Ribs, 
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Ribs, bindings in hedges. Kent. 

Rick, a stack. Var. Dial. 

Rick, to gingle ; also to scold. Lane. .> 

Rid and Ridden, dispatch and dispatcjhjed :. It 
rids well. It goes on fast. It will soon Be rid- 
den, i. €. got rid of. North. To part two 
. people fighting. Lane. 

Ride, to hang one's self upon another. Lane.' 

Rig, to run a rig upon a person is to banter liarshly. 
To jeer. North. 

Riggot, a gutter. Also a half-gelded horse, &q. 
Lane. 

Rigshy, a romping girl. York. 

Rissom, or Rysom, a stalk of coj'n. North. ^ ^ 

Rohh, a stiff jelly made from fruit, and denomi- 
nated Mcordingly, as Elder-Rohb; called in the 
South Jam. 

Rooze, to praise. Lane. V 

Rostle, to ripen. Lane. 

Rue, to repent. North. 

Rue-Bargain, applied to something given to be 
off the bargain. North. 

Runge, a long tub. Lane. 

Ryzen-Hedge, a fence of stakes and boughs. 
Lane. 



S. Sagt 
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Sag : He begins to sag ; i. e. to decKoe in hi9 
healtli. Norf. and Suff. 

SainfS'BelL Kent. The same as the Ting-Tang 
in the North. 

Sales y times or seasons : He's out all sales of the 
night. Norf. and SufT. 

Salt-Cat, or Cate, a cake of salt used to d^coy 
pigeons. North. 

Samm, to put things in order. Lane. 

Sand-galls, spots of sand forced up by the oozii^ 
of water. Norf. and SufF. 

Sar, to earn. Sedgemoor. 

Satighy a willow. Lane. 

SaweVy a taste or morsel, i. e. savour : Let. us 
have a sawer with you. Will you have any 
thing to eat ? Ans. Not a sawer. Derb. 

Sawneyy liquor. A man is said to have got a 
sup of Sawney, when a little fuddled. York. 

Scadding of PeaSy a custom in the North of 
boiling the common grey peas in the shell, and 
eating them with butter and salt; general^ 
called a Scalding of Peas. The company usu- 
ally pelt each other with the pods. It is there- 
fore called in the South Peas and SporL^ 

Scanty^ 
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Scanty y short, in want of : This is a scanty pat- 
tern. We are rather scant of it at present. North. 

Scape-gallows, a fellow who deserves to behanged. 
Var. Dial. 

Scawmy, gawdy. York. 

Sconce^ a lantern. Lane. 

Scorny to jeer. North. 

Scotch a wheely to stop it from going backward. 
Lane. 

Scowly to frown. North. 

Scrannel, a lean maigre person. Lane. 

Scrawny to clamber up. North. 

Scutch'dy whipped. North. 

Scute, a reward. Devon. 

Scutter, to throw any thing to be scrambled for. 
North, i. €. to scatter. 

Seigk, a sieve. Lane. 

Serce, a strainer for gravy, &c. York. 

Serve, to relieve a beggar. Derb. 

Shacking, the ague. A hard pronunciation of 
shaking. North. 

Shackle, stubble. Herefordsh. 

Shaft, a lead-mine, or coal-pit. North. 

Shambling, awkward in the gait. Derb. 

Sham, dung. Lane. 

Shim, appearance. West. A transient view or 
first sight, the same as Bly in Kent. The 
white mark in a horse's forehead. Suff. 

D D Shinkj 
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Shink, a skiinqniDg-dUh. Derb. 

Shinney, a stick rounded at one end to strike a 

small wooden ball ¥^th. Northumb. 
Shinney-hah^ a game so called in Northumber- 
land. 
ShippeUf a cow-house. Perhaps a corruption of 

sheep-pen. 
Shirlrcock^ a thrush. Derb. 
Shog and Shoggle^ to shake about : A shogj^ng 

horse ; one that trots hard. North. 
Shoorij shoes. Shoon and Hone^ ahoes and 

stockings. North. 
Shore^ to prop up any thing. North. 
Shrochledj withered. Kent. 
Shruff] light rubbish wood, a perquisite to hedg- 

ers. Norf. and Suff. 
Side-Coat, a great coat. York. 
Sike-liie, such-like. North. 
Site, to boil gently, to simmer. North. To site 

down, to pour gently. North. 
Sile-dishj a milk-strainer. North. 
Sifd Milk, skimmed milk. North. 
Silly, — to look silly is to look ill in health. 

York. As, you look main silly to-day. 
Silt, mud and slime left after a flood. Norf. and 

Suff. 

Simnel, a rich cake, the outer crust coloured with 

saffron. Shropsh. 

Simper, 
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Simper, to mince one's words. Lane. 

Singlet, an under waistcoat^ used in a Derbyshire 

tailor's bill. 
Skeel, a milk-pail. York city. It differs from 

the Kit by having two handles. Northnmb. 
Skeer the Fire, }. e. poke out the ashes. Derb. 
Skep, a basket wider at the top than bottom. 

Norf. and Suff. Also a hive for bees. Id. 

York. 
Skerry, shaley, of the nature of slate. Derb. 

Spoken of coals. , 
Skewed, a skewed horse, one ojF two colours. 

North. 
Skiffl to remove, in the s^se of flit. York. 

W. R. ' 

Skillet^ a small iron pot, with a long handle, to 

boil any thing. Kent. 
Skimmer, — a shimmering light, i. e. glimmering. 

York. 
Skreeds, borders for women's caps. Derb. and 

York ; quasi Skreens. 
Slake, — to slake a fire is to put on small coals,^ 

that it may not bum too fast. North. 
Slappy Bread, not baked enough. Norf. and 

Suff. 
Sleam, slumber. Lane 
Sleepers, baulks or summers that support a floor. 

Var. Dial. 

D D S Slice, 
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Slice, a fire shovel. Bristol. So an Egg-slice.' 

Slifter, a crevice or crack. Lane. 

Slink, a calf produced before its time. Var# 

Dial. 
Slive, -to cleave, or cut in general. Also a slice ; 

as, A slive off a cut loaf will not be missed. 
Sliving, — a sliving fellow, one who loiters about 

with a bad intent. North. 
Slock, to pilfer. Slockster, a pilferer. Devon 

and Somerset. 
Slode, or Slot, the track of cart-wheels. Lane. 
JSllop, under-wood when growing. Norf. and 

Suffolk. 
Sloppety, a slut. Lane. 
Store, to grasp. Lane. 
Slorry, a blind worm. Kent. 
Slot, a bolt. 

Slotch, a greedy clown. Lane. 
Slur, to slide. North. 

Smasher, any. thing larger than common. North- 
umberland. 
Smelting, or Smiltifig-mill, a furnace for melting 

lead-ore. Derb. 
Smilt, the spleen of an animal. The soft roe of 

a fish. Derb. 
Smock-frock, a coarse linen shirt worn over the 

coat by waggoners, &c. called in the South a 

Gaberdine. 
, Smoor, 



* 
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Smoor, smother (by contraction). North ; also 

'to sinear. Northumb. 

Smoutchf a kiss. North. It answers to the vul- 

gar general w6«J B«*.. 
Smut, corn when turned black in the field. North. 

Whence Smutty ^ black. North. 
Snapsy or Snips, to go snaps is to go halves in 

any thing. North. 
Sneaky a latch. North. 

Sneak, to smell. North. Thence perhaps sneak- 
ing 2A}out; and 2i sneaker of punch. 
Sneeze, snufF. Sneeze-horn, a snufF-box. Lane' 
Sneg, to push with the horns : That cow is apt 

to i^eg. North. 
Snew, the Preterit of snow. York. It snew all day. 
Sniclde, to tdke a hare in a gin. Derb. 
Sniddle, long grass ; also stubble. Lane. 
Snidge, to hang upon a person. Lane. 
Snift, and snifter, to snow in small quantities^ 

to sleet. A snifting day. 
Snift, a moment. Lane. 
Sniftering fellow; a shuffling sneaking fellow. 

Lane. 
Snood, a fillet to tie up a woman's hair. Lane. 
Snotv-hones, remnants of snow after a thaw. 

North. 
Snow-storm, a continued snow so lonsr as it lies 

on the ground. North. 

SnurUe, 
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Snurky a cold in liie head with rheum, Suff. 
Snj/y — to sny is to stow together. North. To 

swarm. Also to scorn. Lane. 
Soamyi moist and warm. York. 
Sodden, over-boiled. North. 
Soft, foolish. North. 
SolmaS'loaf, bread given away on Ail Soula da^. 

North. 
Soltek, a heavy fall. Lane. 
Sorry, wretched, worthless, North. 
Sours, or Sotvers, Onions. Derb. Peak.DisLl. 
Spalt, brittle^ applied to timber. Norf* Mid 

SufF. 
Spare, thin in habit of body; lean: He*« ^ 

spare man. 
Speed, a disease among young cattle in the Au- 
tumn. North. 
Spelch, to bruise, as in a mortar. Derb. Also 

to split, as Spelch' d Pew. Seldom applied to 

any thing else. 
Spice- Cake, pi umb-cake. — Spice- Gingerbread 

does not imply plumbs, but gingerbread that 

is warm in the mouth. 
Spit'deep, the depth of a spade only. Norf. add 

Suff. North. 
Spong, a narrow slip of land. Norf. and Suft 
SpotCy Spittle. Lane. 
Sprawt,' to sprawl and kidc* North. 

JSprunny, 
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Sprtmfijfj a sweetheart of either «ex. 

Sprunty or Sprint ^ a spring in leaping^ and the 

leap itself. Oerb. 
Spurs y roots of trees. North. 
StaddlCj anything that supports another is a 

staddle. 
Stag-headed ; see Randle-piked. 
Stale, a handle. North. Pronounced «S/efe. 

A 

Staith, a warehouse on the bank of a navigable 

river. North. A wharf. North. 
Stam^dy amazed. Norf. and Suff. 
Stanchilf a species of hawk which inhabit rocks 

and old buildings. North. 
Stang, the Preterit of AS/ing*. 
Stankj a dyke. 
Stark, stiff, from too Qiuch exercise^ or from the 

rheumatism, &c. North. Fat, whencoldi i* 

stark, and so is a corpse. North. 
Starnel, a starling. North. 
Stean, a stone. North.' 
Steaver^ a collier who superintends the coal-pit. 

A banksman. North. 
Steep, rennet. Lane. 
Steer, to deafen ; a noise enough to steer one; 

North. 
Stingy, cross, untoward. Norf. 
Stint^ to stop. North. 

Stithy, 



I 
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Stithy^ an anvil. Yprk. W. R. ^t is used 
sometimes for the blacksmith's forge. Hamlet^ 
Act. III. Sc. 2. 
Stive y dust. ^ Pembrokeshire, where Dust implies 

only saw-dust. 
Stivedy almost suffocated. Stived-up^ confin^ 

in a hot place. North. 
Stock, cattle in general. North. 
Stote, a weasel. 
Stour, dust. Northumb. 
Stowre, used adjectively, me^ms sturdy, stiff, x^r. 

flexible, in the South and East. 
Stramp, to tread upon. Northumb. 
Summer-goos, the Gossamer. North. 
Suze, six. Lane. 
Swape, an oar when used as a rudder to a barge. 

Northumb. 
Swashy and Swashy, soft, like fruit too ripe. 

Derb. 
Swaty to throw down forcibly. North. 
* Swatchy a pattern, or tally, a term among dyers 

in Yorkshire, &c. 
Swath'bawkdy grass that has escaped the scythe. 

Lane. 
Swee, a giddiness in the head. North. 
Sweight, the greatest part of any thing. North* 
Swelted and Swelter' Jl, overpowered with heat» 

Derb, 

Swim-^. , 
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Swine^pipe^ i. e. whine-pipe, the Red-wing. Pen- 
nant. 

Swinge, to beat or whip a person. Northumb. 

Stvingle-tree, crooked pieces of wood, put to the 
traces of ploughs, &c. to keep them open. 
North. 

Sivipes, bad «mall-beer. The same as Tapfash. , 

Swoop, the Preterit of Sweep. North. 

Swop, or Swapy to exchange. North. Var. Dial. 

T. ^ 

T(ike Order for, to provide for or against any 
thing. North. 

Jiof A:c-/o-MW— ^ta take to anything is to answer for 
the truth of it, or stand to a bargain. North. 

Tangling, slatternly, slovenly. Perhaps a cor- 
ruption of dangling, from loitering, and doing 
nothing. 

Tantl^, to attend. 

Taplash, the last and weakest running of small- 
beer. North. 

Taw-Bess, a slatternly woman. North. Perhaps 
a corruption of Tall-Bess. 

Teagle, a crane to raise heavy goods. North. 

Teem, to pour out. North. 

Teeming-time, the time of a woman s delivery. 
North. 

Teen, 
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Teeny harm, injuiy. Also sorrow. North. 

Temsej to sift. 

Temsing-chambeTy the sifting-room. 

Tetty and Tetsy^ Betty and Betsy. 

Teunt. See Pewit. 

Thachcy Thatch. Chaucer. 

Hiank God — thank youy a reply after grace is 

said after dinner^ and addressed to the host 

North.^ 
Thank you for theniy an answer to an enquiry 

after absent friends. North. They are very 

well, I thank you for them. 
Theakevy a thatcher. York, West Riding. 
Theavey in the North, an ewe (or sheep) of thre^ 

years. Bailey says, of one year. 
Then, By then I return, i. e. by the time when. 

North. 
Thicky intimate, frequent, plentiful. Also stu- 
pid. North. 
Thief ^ a general term of reproach, not confined to 

stealing. 
Think on, think of it, as, I will if I think on. 
This'n and ThaVuy in this manner and in that 

manner. North. 
Thistle Hemp, a sort of hemp that is early ripe. 

North. 
Thodden Bread, under-baked, heaty. See Li- 

vered Bread, Lane. 
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Thoff, though. North. 

Tholcy to afford. 

Thought, It 's my thought, i. e. I think. North. 
It is my opinion. 

Thau's like, you must. 

Throve, to urge. Line. 

ThrawL See Gantril. 

Thrift, the pain which young ^|>erson8 feel ii| 
growing, (q. Thriving). Lane. 

Thrimmer, to finger any thing, to handle it often. 
Lane. 

Throng, a crowd of people. — Thronging, crowd- 
ing. North. 

Thruff, through. — Thruf and Thruff, i. e. 
through and through. Derb. 

Thrummitd, stunted in growth. A thrummiFd 
ewe. North. 

ThrunA, the Lancashire pronunciation of Throngs 
i. e. busy. 

Thrui, the throw of a stone ; also a fall in wrest- 
ling. Lane. 

Thunh, Lancashire pronunciation of Thong. 

Thyzle, ^ cooper's adze. North. 

TickUshy uncertain. 

Tlfrfy, neat. North. Var. Dial. 

Tile-shard, a piece of a tile. Norf. and Suff. 

Timher-tug. Kent. The carriage of a waggom 
for co»Teying timber^ with alongperch^ wiiich 

maF 
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may be adapted to any lengthy or shortened, by 
moving the hinder axle-tree, and fixing it by 
an axle-pin. 
Timer some y fearful. North. 
Tine, a forfeit or pledge. North. 
Ting-Tang, called in the South The Sainfs^bell, 

which see. 
Tinge, a smalLred insect. i 

Tite, soon. As tite, i. e. as soon. York. W. R. 
Titter, sooner. York, West Ridinj^. 
To and again, backwards and forwards. York 

and Derb. 
Toddle, or Taddle, to saunter about. It implies 

feebleness, quasi Tattle. Norths 
Tofet, a measure of half a bushel, or two peeks. 

North. 
Ton-End, upright. It must be set a t'on end. 
My wife keeps a t'on end yet : i. e. «he is not 
brought to bed yet. North. 
T 'on T other, one another. Derb. 
Toot, to shoot out of the ground, u e. to out. 

North. 
Topple, to tumble down. North. 
Tow-Heckler, a dresser of tow for spinning. 

North. 
Trance, a tedious journey. Lane. 
Trest, a strong large stool. . Lane. 
Trewets, or Trwe/j?, patterns for ^oinen. Suff. 

Trtick, 
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Truckj a cow is said to truck when her milk fails. 

North. 
Tii^g, a tray or pan for milk, &c. Sussex. 
Trusselly a stand for a barrel. Kent. 
• Tumbrel, a dung-cart. Var. Dial. 
TurmitSy turnips. Lane. 
Tush, tusks of a. boar. • 
Tattle y an awkward ill-tempered fellow. Lane. 
Tatty, and Titty, a nosegay. Sbmersetsh. 
Thivack, to beat a man. — Twack, a hard blow. 

North. 
Twattle, to prattle and tell idle tales. Lane. 
Twily, restless. Somersetsh. 
Twilly, to turn reversedly : He twillies nis toes. 

He turns them in. North. 
Twindtes, twins. Lane. 
Twitch-ballock, the large black beetle. Lane. 
Twitch-^rass, a long and rank sort of grass. 

North. 
Twitchell, a narrow passage, or alley, not a 

thoroughfare. Derb. 
Tyke, corn. North. 

V. 

Fennel, a gutter, called the kennel, i. e. channel 

elsewhere. Northumb. 
Vessel of paper. See Fraze. 
Uncle. See Aunt. 

Under-p 
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Underfindy to unde)rstand. Derb. 

Varthy, forward, assuming^ West. 

Up-Block, a horte-block or horsing-nblock. 
Glouc. 

Urle^ a young person who does not grow in pro- 
portion to his age is said to be UrPd. North. 

Urlingi a little dwarfish person. North. 



W. 



Wade^ to walk in water. Var. Dial, 

tVaff. See Waughing. 

fFdg'd, 'hired, bribed : They wag'd him to do it; 
North. 

fFaits, a band of music belonging to a town. 
North. Rather general. 

Wahher^ more awake, or more wakeful. 

fFant, a mole. Herefordshire ; where it is pro- 
nounced fVunt. 

Wdr^ beware. 

Ware, to spend money with another in drink, 

fFarck-brattle, fond of work. Lane. 

Warping f turning a river on land to obtain the 
mud for manure when it recedes. A modem 
term in Yorkshire. 

fFiisterSy damaged or mis-shapen goods. North, 

Water 
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fFater-teemSy risings of the stomach when nor 
thing but water is discharged by vomiting. 
North. 

JVaughing, barking; pronounced JVaffing^ a 
waffing cur is a little barking dog. A species 
of cur is called a Wappe in Pennapfs British 
Zoology, 8vo. I. pp. 50. 57. whence, by 
change of the letters, it may perhaps be ap- 
plied. 

fFeeks of the mouth. The sides of it. Lane. 

WeeLy9L whirl-pool. Lane. 

JVeivj or Wdre^ a dam in a stream to keep ujp 
the water. North. 

Well-an-Ere I Alas ! Derb. 

IVelleyy a contraction of fVell-a-day^ an inter- 
jection which often implies pity. 

Weuter^ to stagger. Lane. 

fVhake, to quake. Lane. The Wh. for the 
Qm. 

IVhamblingy a grumbling of the inside. North. 

IVharl^knoty a hard knot. Lane. 

H'herrying, laughing. Lane. 

IVhetkiriy the harvest supper. North. 

Whicky He 's a whick one. Spoken of a person 
of spirit and activity. Derb. 

WTiick-flaw. See Whitlow. 

ffTncks, 
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tfTikhSy quicks^ couch-grass. Whicking is ttfe 

act of plucking it up. North. 
Whiffle whaffle, trifling or idle words or actions* 

Lane. 
PHiigy the watery part . or whey of a baked cus- 
tard. North. 
While ^ Until : Stay while I return, &c. North* 

— How have you done the while ? i. e. since I 
^ saw you. York. 
JVhin-herry ^ a bilberry, or whortle-berry. 

North. 
JVhirl'hone^ the knee-pan. Lane. 
IVhishy and fVkisk'taiVd^ frisky. Lane. 
Whiti Not a whit, i. e. Not at all. Also a little 

while. North. 
PFhitlow and Which-Jlatv, a gathering on the 

side of the finger-nail. North. 
ffTiitster, a bleacher. North. 
Wfiit'Tawer, a collar-maker. North. 
Whittle-gatey a run at a friend's table. York. 

The same as a knife-gate. 
Whity-hrown Bread, fVhity-hrown Paper. See 

Ravel-bread before. 
Whopper, a thumper, any thing uncommonly 

large. North. 
Wiggin-tree^ the mountain-ash. North. 

mght 
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fFzgktj active, ^tout« Notth. 

Wild'Caty the pole-cat. Lane. 

Wind, an alley or narrow stfeet. Scotch. 

Wvndle, an instrument to wind yarn upon. North. 

Winter-hedge^ a wooden-frame (called also a 

clotheS'Iiorse) for drying linen by the fire. York. 
Wishinet, a pin-cushion. York, W. R. It seems 

to be the French Quisshionette, or small cushion. 
Wishty dull, gloomy. Cornish. 
Witch, a small candle to complete the pound. A 

make-weight. North. 
Witch-ridden, having the night-mare. North. 
Withen-Kibble, a thick willow-stick. Lane. 
Wither, to throw down forcibly : He withered it 

down: substantively, with a wither. North. 
Without] unless. North. 
Wode, angry : almost mad with anger. 
Woe betide thee / i. e. Ill betide thee. The latt^ 

is used by the queen-dowager 6f Edward IV* 

See Walpole's Historic Doubts. 
ff^ogh, a Wall is pronounced Wo; and Wool, 

Woo, in Derbyshire. 
Woodsprite, a woodpecker. Norf. and Suff. 
Wooster, a wooer. North. 
Word, I will take my word again, i. e. I will re- 
tract what I have said : — I have changed my 

mind. Durham. 

s B Wormr 
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Worm-stall^ a shed in a field to which cattle retire 

to avoid flies. Derb. 
IVoivhs. See Ods-ivowks. 
IVystey (qu. fFide-stui/Jy a large spacious p]ac«» 

Lane. 
Wyzles^ the tops of turnips, carrots, &c. Lane. 

Y. 

Yaad, a horse. Northumb. 

Yammer^ to yearn after. Lane. 

YarCy a fold behind a house, &c. General. 

Yarhy a jerk. 

Yarnij to scold, or find fault with peevishly. 
North. 

Yelder, better in the sense of rather. North. 

Yenij the by-name of Edmund. Lane. 

Yep^ntlej two handfuls. Lane. 

Yemstfuly very earnest. Lane. ' - 

Yestmus and Yest-pintle^ a handful. Lane. 

Yethardy Edward. Blethard is the Derby pro- 
nunciation of the name of Bloodworth. 

Yiirgoads, Christmas play-things. Lane. 

Yule-clogy the Christmas fire-log. North. 

Yuling, keeping Christmas. 
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WORDS, PHRASES, &a 



A, an affix, — on, at, in, to, dr 
of, 37, 176—178. 
A-coming, A-going, A- 

walking, 175. 
A-dry, A-hurigry, A-cold, 

175. 
A-bide, A-rise, A-wake,176. 
A-board, A-shore, 176. 
A-foot, A-hoi«eback, 176. 
A-night, A-werke, 177. 
A-making, A-dying, 177* 
A-do, A-high, A-good, A- 
weary, A-neuter, 177. A- 
dreamt, 178. 
A-Gaunt, A-Walpot, A- 

Wood, 178. 
An-hungered 179. 

Accidence 293. 

Accusative in place of the 
Nominative 160. 

Admiraltry 65. 

Aforesaids 5t26. 

After 298. 

Aggravate for Irritate 56. 

Agree 112. ^ ; . , 

■^ake, or f-^^eak, yjerjbs end- 
ing in, 125. 

Alder, ealdor, elder, (Sax.) 
used as an augmentative, 98. 

Alderflcst, Al&rlast, Alder- 
best, 99. 

Aldirlevist, AUejrlieflBst^ 98. 

Ale-conner, Ale-draper> 328. 

AU-all-that 60. 



AUer (Fr ) its irrcgulality ex- 
plained, 234. 
AUer de vie 252. , 

Amon^ an<l Amongst 294. 
.\mphithcatre for Theatre294, 
Anger (verb) 60. 
An-otomy 68. 
Answered and said 292. 
Anti-chamber for Ante-cham- 
ber 274. 
Anti-chapel for Ante*chapel 

274. 
Anti-logium fbr Ante-logium 

or Ante-loquium 275. 
Anti-room for Ante-room 274. 

Any-hows, Any-wheres, 62. 

Aper, Asper, 151. 

Apothecary 72, 314. 

Apprentice 72. 

Argufy 58. 

Aristotelissimus 105. 

Arose for Arisen 126. 

As how 214, 215. 

At Afternoon 294. 

At an Un plush 66, 

Ate, preterit of Eat 133. 

— ation, words ending with, 
38. 

Attackted 57. 

Averse from. Averse to, 298. 

Auld, great, 100. 

Away goes me, &c. 218. 

Ax, or Aks, for Ask, 1 16. 

Band 
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B and V substituted for each 
other in Gascoigne 79. 

Baeheldor 58. 

Badaud 22. 

Baker, Backster^ 326. 

Bastards 347. 

Be, an affix ; as Be-wUch*d> 
Be-grudge^ &c. 248. 

Because why 212. 

Become 247> 248. 

Beddiner, Bedder, 325, 338. 

Beeves 293. 

Begin 249. 

Bc^an, Begun, 245. 

B^-Savage Inn 340. 

Beset, Besetted, 138. 

Bet, Beter, Betest, 351. 

Better (verb) 91, 92. 

Bettermost, 104. 

Biggermost, 104. 

Blasphemous 64. 

Bled 132. 

Bkw, Bk>w*d, 108. 

Bode, pret. ofBide, 245. 

Bore for Borne 130. 

Bower, a proper name, 71* 

Brawn*8-head Tavern 840. 

Bred 132. 

Bred and born 292. 

Brest for Burst 120. 

Brewer, Brewster, 327. 

Briddes for Birds 120. 

Brieves 293. 

Broker 317. 

Brunt for Burnt, Brun for 
Biu*n, 120. 

But, without, 294. 

Butcher 317. 

Camense, Casmens, 151. 
Cano, Casno, 151. 
Carmen, Gasmen^ 151. 
Carosse 49. 

Carpenter 317* i 



Carried away our Mizen-mast 

294. 
Caterer 95. 

Caught, Catch*d, 136. 
Ce-ci, Ce-la, 207. 
Chandler 317. 
Chapeau Bras 223. 
Character 74. 
Character— He is a worthy 

Character 268. 
Chimley 59. 
Chiswick 341. 
Clantastkal 259. 
Claw in an Act of Parliament 

57. 
Cler. Par.-^Cler. Dom. Com. 

335. 
Clerk (originally in Orders), 

Amen Clerk, Chufch€lerk> 

318. 
Clost for Close 73. 
Cockney 21, 25. 
Cockney's Feast 31. 
Cockneys, King of, 30. 
Collar of Brawn, Collared 

Eel, &c. 349. 
Colloffuvkg &}[, 
Com*a, or Com*n, lor Came, 

23L 
Commandement 57* 
Commonality 6Q» 
Common-garaea 58. 
Comparatives, lieduodant, 91* 
Compassionable 271* 
A Compassionate Case 871. 
CompUments 289. 
Condign 351. 
Coiuk^, in littMoa's sMg- 

tionary 243. 
ConfbtioaAed 70. 
Confuse (verb) 298. 
Conquest of people 57. 
Consequential 258. 
Contagious fbrCoatigiioas 6f . 
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Contrfa764. 

Contrary for Contraiily Si96. 

Convene 272. 

Convulsed 269. 

Coop, Hen-Coop, Fifth-Cocw, 

318. 
Cooper 3 18. 
Cordwjiner 319. 
Cosier, Cottyer, 337. 
Cotch for Caught 139. 
Coucher«bopk 333. 
Coursers 347- 
Cowper 319. 
Crew for Crpw'd 108. 
Cupes 337. 
Curious in the jsonse of Nice> 

&c. 66. 
Curous, Curosity, 55, 58, 6^. 
Currier 319. 

Paatedr 58. 

Dampne, Damn, 175. 

Debiliated 55. 

Pecree 112. 

Denmark Houne 346. 

Departed this life 252. 

De Prof undis, Deborah Fun- 
dish, 75. 

QespisaU^ for Qsspipatk 67'j 
^. 

Dexters 347. 

Did off their Coats 294. 

Disc(Hnpi0^ for locoounode 
67. 

Disgruntled 69. 
Dislike and Midike 293. 
PislimM 3S7. 
Dissolution 3Q9, 
Distraught, Distract, for Dis^ 

tracted, 135, 136. 
Docity 67. 

Drab-qto^Xtmb-c<dourj 326. 
Draper 319. 



Draw*d, Pf^weia, 110, 111. 
Dresser, i^air-dre^ser, l4ea- 

ther-drester, 320. 
Drit for Dirt 120. 
Drowuded 67. 
Drunk, Drank, 245. 
Dubcrous 59. 

Eat, in perfect tense Ate, 133. 

Eel-pot 318. 

Eminent for Imminent 69. 

—en a plural termination in 
verbs 201. 

Endermost 104. 

Enjoy abad stateof health 267. 

Enseigner 147. 

Equanimity of mind 294. 

]£quitation 33. 

— es a plural termination in 
Dano-Saxon verbs 246. 

— eth, — ^yth, — ^iath, a plural 
termination in Anglo^Sax* 
on v^rbs, 202, 203, 246. 

— -ety, the termination, 38. 

Every- wheres 62. 

Exceeding and Exceedjjogljp 
295. 

Exchequer (verb) 174. 

Kl^lsed 269. 

Extraught, Extract, for Ex- 
tracted, 135, 136. 

Extreme for Extreiaely 295. 

False Orthography ^5. 

F^n 315. 

Farrier 320. 

Fauconberg, Falconbridge, ' 

302. 
Fell for Fallen 123, 127. 
Fero (Latin), its irregularity^ 

explained, 237, 238. 
Fet, Fetted, 136, 137. 
Fetoh a walk« and Faugfat m 

walk, 134. 

Fetch 
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B and V subetitiited for each 
other in Gascoigne 79. 

Baeheldor 58. 

Badaud 22. 

Baker, Backster, 326. 

Bastards 347. 

Be, an affix ; as Be-witch*d> 
Be-grudge^ &c. 248. 

Because why 212. 

Become 247> 248. 

Beddiner, Bedder, 325^ 338. 

Beeves 293. 

Begin 249. 

Began, Begun, 245. 

Bell-Savage Inn 340. 

Beset, Besetted, 138. 

Bet, Beter, Betest, 351. 

Better (verb) 91, 92. 

Bettermost, 104. 

Biggermost, 104. 

Blasphemous 64. 

Bled 132. 

Bkw, Bk>w*d, 108. 

Bode, pret. ofBide, 245. 

Bore for Borne 130. 

Bower, a proper name, 71. 

Brawn's-head Tavern 840. 

Bred 132. 

Bred and born 292. 

Brest for Burst 120. 

Brewer, Brewster, 327. 

Briddes for Birds 120. 

Brieves 293. 

Broker 317. 

Brunt for Burnt, Brun for 
Burn, 120. 

But, without, 294. 

Butcher 317. 

Camense, Casmens, 151. 
Cano, Casno, 151. 
Carmen, Gasmen, 151. 
Carosse 49. 
Cirpentcr317« i 



Carried away our Mizen-xnast 

294. 
Caterer 95. 

Caught, Catch*d, 136. 
Ce-ci, Ce-la, 207. 
Chandler 317. 
Chapeau Bras 223. 
Character 74. 
Character— He is a worthy 

Character 268. 
Chimley 59. 
Chiswick 341. 
Clantastkal 259. 
Claw in an Act of Parliament 

57. 
Cler. Par.-^Cler. Dom. Com. 

335. 
Clerk (originally in Orders), 

Amen Clerk, Qiurch€krk> 

318. 
aost for Close 73. 
Cockney 21, 25. 
Cockney's Feast 31. 
Cockneys, King of, 30. 
Collar of Brawn, €ollar*d 

Eel, &c. 349. 
Colloffu^kg &}[, 
Com*d, or Com*n, lor Came, 

231. 
Commandement 57* 
Commonality 6Q, 
Common-garaea 58. 
Comparatives, isedundant, 91. 
Compassionable 271. 
A Compassionate Ckee 871. 
CompUmeats 989. 
Condign 351. 
Condog, in LkttBtoa*a iMc- 

tionary 243. 
Confisticated 70. 
Confuse (verb) 298. 
Conquest of people 57* 
Consequential 258. 
Contagious fi)r€oatigiio«8 6^. 
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Contrary 64. 

Contrary for Contrarily ^396. 

Convene 272. 

Convulsed 269. 

Coop, Hen-Coop, Fisb-Coop^ 

318. 
Cooper 318. 
Cordw^ner 319. 
Cosier, Cottyer, 337. 
Cotch for Caught 139. 
Coucher«bopk 333. 
Coursers 347. 
Cowper 319. 
Crew for Crpw'd 108. 
Cupes 337. 
C^Iious in the ^onse of Nke^ 

&c. 66. 
Curous, Curosity, 55, 58, 66. 
Currier 319. 

Paatef 5$. 

Dampne, Damn, 175. 

Debiliated 55, 

Pecree 112. 

Denmark Houne 346. 

Departed this life 252. 

De Profundis, P^^prah Fun- 
dish, 75. 

QespisaU^ for Qsspipatk 67, 
^. 

Dexter9 347. 

Did off their Coats 294. 

Discompio^ fair locoounode 

67. 
DiscQoteftt^ Vf^. 

Disgruntled 69. 
Dislike and Midike 293. 
PisVom 327. 
Dissolution 300. 
Distraught, Distract, for Dis^ 

tracted, 135, 136. 
Docity 67. 

, Drab-qtotWQnrtHCdlouf , 328. 
Draper 319. 



Draw*d, DmwcNa, 110, 111. 
Dresser, Hair-drie^ser, I^ea- 

ther-drester, 320. 
Drit for Dirt 120. 
Drowuded 67. 
Drunk, Drank, 245. 
Dubcrous 59. 

Eat, in perfect tense Ate, 133. 

Eel-pot 318. 

Eminent for Imminent 69. 

—en a plural termination in 
verbs 201. 

Endermost 104. 

Enjoy abad stat^of health 267^ 

Enseigner 147. 

Equanimity of mind 294. 

JSquitatiun 33. 

— es a plund termination in 
Dano-Saxon verbs 246. 

— eth, — ^yth, — ^iath, a plural 
termination in Anglo^Sax* 
on v^rbs, 202, 203, 246. 

— -ety, the termination, 38. 

Every- wheres 62. 

Exceeding and Exceedingly 
295. 

Exchequer (verb) 174. 

KyLpulsed 269. 

Extraugl^, Extract, for Ex- 
tracted, 135, 136. 

Extreme for Extreiaely 295. 

False Orthography ^6. 

Fan 315. 

Farrier 320. 

Fauconberg, FalcoxU>ridge, ' 

302. 
Fell for Fallen 123, 127. 
Fero (Latin), its irregularity* 

explained, 237j 238. 
Fet, Fetted, 136, 137. 
Fetch a walk« and Faught m 

walk, 134* 

Fetch 
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Fetch land» Fetch the Chan- 
nel, 140. 

Fetch a knock 141. 

Few— A few while, &c. 221. 

A fmv broth 226. 

A good few, A little few, 
227. 

Few, acijectively, 297. 

Fit for Fought 155. 

Flagrant 260. 

Flew from Fly, Flow*d from 
Flow, 109. 

Foeminilis 34. 

Foliissimo 105. 

For fraid of 59. 

For to 210. 

For why 212. 

Forsook for Forsake 124—126. 

Forst for Frost 120. 

Fotch for Fetched 139. 

Frags 73. 

Fruiterer 95. 

Fiu'bidge for Furbish 70. 



Gang 10. 

Cell— 13. 

Genitive Plural, sometimes 

difficult to express without 

eirauulocution, 203. 
Gentleman 351. 
Gentleman-like 293. 
Gcsir, Cy-gist, 333. 
Ghosteses 61. 

Give you good day, &c. 277. 
Glazier, Glazener, 320. 
Go to 283. 
Go to God 285. 
(io to the World 285. 
Go without day 285. 
G o D — I commend you to God, 

&c. 285. 
Godly, Ungodly, adverbially, 

296. 



Gone 250, 251. 

Gone dead 247, 250. 

Gone with 247- 

Good-bye to you 285. 

Good Den or Dayen 277* 

Good-E'en 277. 

Good-Morning, Good-Day, 
Good -Evening, Good- 
Night, 276—279. 

Good-Morrow 276. 

Good -Morrow- Morning to 
you 279. 

Got a mind 286. 

Gownd for Ciown, &c. 57". 

Gracioao, graceful, 153. 

Great-Day, the day of judge- 
ment, 102. 

Greaten 93. 

Grew, git)w*d, 108, 110. 

Gi-ocer,Green-grocer, Sic. 320. 

Gyre-hound,Gy re-falcoii,d50. 

Ha ! in fencing, 1 14. 
Habeas Corpus — a hap'oth of 

copperas, 75. 
Haberdasher 321. 
Han for Hav-en 202. 
Hangman's Gains 346. 
Have a mind. Have got a 

mind. Have got a month's 

mind. Have got a good 

mind, 286. 
Hawkers and Pedlars 322. ^ 
He is a worthy Character 268. 
He were better be without it 

297. 
Hera for Them 192. 
Here used as a noun 209, 210. 

See This here. 
Hern 195. 
Higgler 324. 
Hi&n 195. 

His-self for Hun8elfl84, 
Ho! 14, 15, 

Hocus 
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H0CU8 pocus 75. 

Hogs Norton, where Pigs o' 

& organs^ 149. 
Hola ]5. 

Honeste, Hon^te, 151. 
Norse-laugh 24. 
Horse-miliner 330. 
Horses 347. 
Hosier 325. 
Hospital (Hospitable) table 

299. 
hospitality 299. 
Hostler or Ostler 325. 
Hotel-dieu 246. 
Hove, pret. of Heave, 244. 
Ho\V, superfluous, 214. 
Howsonidever, Howsomever, • 

64. 
Hoy! 16. 
Huckster 325. 
Humorous for Humoursome 

72, 300. 
Hussy 351. 

I for Aye 294. 
I and Me 162. 
I don*t know nothing about 

it 80. 
I shall be agreeable to any 

thing, 297. 
Jacobissime 106. 
I-blind, I-smug, ISl. 
I-bore, I-built, I-brought, 180. 
Idem, Isdcm, 151. 
If so be as how 215, 216. 
Ill, and Bad, Success, 266. 
Important 300. 
In no time 294. 
Incontinent for Incontinently 

296. 
Indermore, Indermost, 104. 
Indifferently 281. 
Industerous 73. 
Ingeniously for Ingenuously 

69. 



Ingenuity, Ingenuousness, 

260. 
Inhabitable 300. 
Insolent 296. 

Instruct for Instructed 136, 
Intosticated 70 
Jocotious, or Jecotious, 74. 
Johnson's Dictionary, Cursoiy 

Remarks on, 303. 
Ir (Spanish, or Latin,) 235. 
Fsl, I shall, S3. 
— ism, the termination, 37. 
— ^ist applied as a termination 

to Trades, &c. 313. 
It likes me well, It dislikes 

me, 220. 
— ity, the termination, 33. 
— ize a termination to verbs 

313. 

K omitted in Physick, Mu- 

sick, &c. 43. 
Keeps 294. 
Kingsington 58. 
Kiver 58. 
Knave 351. 

Kneeling on your knees 298. 
Knock me 246. 
Know'd for Knew and Known 

106, 109. 

Lambeth 346. 

Learn for Teach 142. 

Leash 350. 

Leastwise 56. 

Lebeck's Head, &c. 340. 

Less happier 96. 

Lessen 93. 

Lesser 91. 

Lesser, Lessest, 351. 

Lest for Least 93. 

Let him do it himself, Let 

him speak for himself, &c. 

160. 

Let, 
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Let, Letted, l38, 290. 
Libeled 960. 
Lief, Leef, Lcvc, 99. 
Like 293. 
Likes me 220. 
Lily 315. 
Limner 327. 
Linen-Draper 323. 
Lit, preterit, 167. 
Littleton, Lyttelton, 302. 
Locket, a Cook, 3^^1. 
Long — Long price 102. 
Long-Day, the day of judge- 
ment, 102. 
Loriner 328. 
Loveyer 71. 

Lough, pret. of LaUgh, 245. 
Luxurious fot Luxuliatit 7L 



Maison Dieu 223. 
Mal-content, or Male-tbn- 

tent, 275. 
Man's Mercer 32^1 
Mappe-Monde 223. 
Margent 63. 
Married 292. 
Mason 328. 
Masoner 60, 32^. 
Mayoi-altry 65. 
Me — Says me. What does me. 

Goes me. Steps me, iLifces 

me, &c. 218— 220, 44^. 
Means — This means;' That 

means, A meali, 22<$; 
Mercer 328. 
Mercery-lane 330. 
Mercuries 322. 
Mew for Mow'd 107. 
Midwife 330. 
Mid-Winter 338. 
Miliner.330. 
Mind for Remind 297^. 
Mislest 63. 



I 



Mislike and DisKke JSJSi 
mn, few w6rdii with iM^ 

letters stV disposed, 59*. 
Mo, Moer, Moest, 35 1. 
Money, Monies, 150. 
Monger — Ironmemger^ C6s>- 

termonger, 330. 
Month's Mind 286. 
Mood, Infractions of, 168. 
Moral for Modef 74. 
More better, Moreworset^&c; 

93—96. etseq. 
More and Mould lav. 
Mortem obiit 252. 
Mt)st Agreeablest, Most Im* 

pudientest, &c. 96. 
• Most Highest 97. 
Mought for Might, fh>m 

Mowe, 113. 
Musicianer 59. 
The Musick, The McttfcW, 

147—149. 

N'as, was not, 83. 

Necessuated 55. 

Negatives, redondSant, SA 

I^egotiosissitnum lOS. 

Nervous 263. 

rfewff224?. 22i5. 

Nil, wiU not, Sa. 

Nisi pri8i71. 

No-hows 62. 

N'old, would not:, 8a« 

Nolus bolus 75. 

Nomikiativd(bi'Accu;te^et6^. 

Non-plush'd es. 

No-wheres 62. 

Nunierus, Nudiheriur, 1^1. 

%st fbr Niw 73^. 

Obsttopolotis 5&. 
Obtain and ask 299. 
Of, redundant after th^ p^J^ 
iiciple active:, 37. 
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Often for Ffcquent ^97* 

Ofteii6 62. 

Old in the iense of Great 100. 

Omen, Osmen, 151. 

OningeS15. 

Oi^D, The Orgrans, A peur 

of Cretans, 149. 
Our-self 190, 193^ 193. 
Oiim 195. 

— ous, — ousity, 38. 
— ow, verbs ending in, 109. 

Palaietick 61. 

Palfreys 347. 

Paragraft 68. 

Parson 330. 

Pagrtendcr 53. 

Passing strange 295. 

Pce-aches 58. 

Pepperer 3^1. 

Per (Italian) 210. 

Per case 294. 

Percy 301 . 

Perdigions 59. 

Periwig 316. 

Perwent 70. 

Piece, Stay a piece, 228. 

Pight, pret. of Pitch, 245. 

Pillord 60. 

Pindar*8 Head 341. 

Pityful 282, 299. ' 

Plural Nouns with Singular 

Verbs 167. 
Porcupine 62. 
Portingal 62. 
Post^, Posteses, 61. 
Pottecary for Apothecary, 72. 

See Apothecaiy. 
Poulterer, orPoulter, 94, 338. 
Pour (French) 210, 212. 
Pour quoi 213. 
Prebendarides 34. 
Precedent 283. 
Premature 280. 



l^eterits, Antient^ &c« 244. 

Pk«Tent290. 

PrcTious for Prerioosly 295. 

Pre-used 70. 

Piro (Latin) 210. 

Prodigious for Prodigiously 

295. 
ProgiJy 59. 
Prooves 293. 
Propeiietor 66. 
Proportionably 293. 
Put about for Put upon« &c. 

297. 

Quean 351. 

A Quite other thing 297. 



Radige for Radish 70. 

Rap or rend xiv. 

Raught, pret. of Reach, Orer- 

raught, 135. 
Read, perfect tense Red, 131. 
Read or Write 298. 
Recorapence, to the righteous 

and to the wicked, 291. 
Red, Redd, or Redde, pret. 

of Read, 131—133. 
Reduced, Reduction, 300. 
Refuge for Refuse 70. 
Regiment fpr Regimen 63. 
Registrar, Register, Regis- 

gistrer, Registrary, 331. 
Registrum 333. 
Remember for Remind or 

Recollect 142, 152. 
Repulsed 269. 

Respective for Respectful fi* 
Respectively for Rjespectftdlv 

65, SOO. 
Revenges 226. 
Rewaxmng for crimes 291. 
Rose for Risen 123, 12tf. 
Royal Attestations, &c. 190^ 
— -— Signatures^ 194> 195. 
f F Royal 
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B and V subetitiited for each 
other in Gascoigne 79. 

Bacheldor 58. 

Badaud 22. 

Baker> Backster^ 326. 

Bastards 347. 

Be, an affix ; as Be-wUch*d> 
Be-grudge^ &c. 248. 

Because why 212. 

Become 247> 248. 

Beddiner, Bedder, 325, 338. 

Beeves 293. 

Begin 249. 

B^an^ Begun, 245. 

Bell-Savage Inn 340. 

Beset, Besetted, 133. 

Bet, Beter, Betest, 351. 

Better (verb) 91, 92. 

Bettermost, 104. 

Biggermost, 104. 

Blasphemous 64. 

Bled 132. 

Blew, Blow*d, 108. 

Bode, pret. ofBide, 245. 

Bore for Borne 130. 

Bower, a proper name, 71* 

Brawn*8-head Tavern 340. 

Bred 132. 

Bred and born 292. 

Brest for Biu-st 120. 

Brewer, Brewster, 327. 

Briddes for Birds 120. 

Brieves 293. 

Broker 317. 

Brunt for Burnt, Brun for 
Burn, 120. 

But, without, 294. 

Butcher 317. 

Camenae, Casmense, 151. 
Cano, Casno, 151. 
Carmen, Casn^n, 151. 
Carosse 49. 
Carpenter 317. i 



Carried away our Mizen-mast 

294. 
Caterer 95. 

Caught, Catch'd, 136. 
Ce-ci, Ce-la, 207. 
Chandler 317. 
Chapeau Bras 223. 
Character 74. 
Character — He is a worthy 

Character 268. 
Chimley 59. 
Chis wick 341. 
Clantastical 259. 
Claw in an Act of Paurliament 

57. 
Cler. Par.-^Cler. Don. Com. 

335. 
Clerk (originally in Orders), 

Amen Clerk, QuirchClerk, 

318. 
Qost for Close 73. 
Cockney 21, 25. 
Cockney's Feast 31* 
Cockneys, King of, 30. 
Collar of Brawn, CoUar'd 

Eel, &c. 340. 
CoUogu^ig 67. 
Com*d, or Com*n, lor Came, 

231, 
Commandement 57* 
Commonality 66, 
Common-gavdea 58. 
Comparatives, isedundant, 91. 
Compassionable 271* 
A Compassionate Ckee 271* 
Compliments 289. 
Condign 351. 
Cond<^, in XktlBt(MA*s 'fik^- 

tionary 243. 
Confisticated 70. 
Confuse (verb) 298. 
Conquest of people 57. 
Consequential 258. 
Contagious forCont^ons 59. 

Oonow 
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Contrfa764. 

Contrary for Contrarily ^396. 

Convene 272. 

Convulsed ^69. 

Coop, Heia-Coop^ Fish-Coqp^ 

318. 
Cooper 318. 
Cordw^er 319. 
Cosier, Cottyer, 337. 
Cotch for Caught 139. 
Coucher«bopk 333. 
Coursers 347. 
Cowper 319. 
Crew for Crpw'd 108. 
Cupes 337. 
Carious lA the ^emse of Nice, 

&c. 66, 
Curous, Curosity, JS5, 6Bj 6Q, 
Currier 319. 

Paator 5$. 

Dampne, Damn, 175. 

Debiliated $5, 

|)ecree 112. 

Denmark Houge 346. 

Departed this life 2^2. 

De Profundi, P^orah Fun- 
dish, 75. 

Qe^^ijsab^ for QsepipatU 67, 
^. 

Dexter? 347. 

Did off their Coa(s 294. 

DisecHAO)^ fjor Ii^coaunode 
67. 

I^sconliqptB ft7$. 

Disgrunded 69. 
Dislike and Wi^Hce 293. 
Pislimis 337. 
Dissolution 3Q(9. 
Distraught, Distracts fbr Difi^ 

tracted, 135, l3lS. 
Docity 67. 

Drab4)to^.QmtH:(ilouf>326. 
Draper 319. 



Dmw'dj Pfftweia, 110> 111. 
Dresser, Hair-dre^ser, I^ea- 

ther-dr^9er> 320^ 
Drit for Dirt 180. 
Drownded 67. 
Drunk, Drank, 245. 
Duberous 59. 

Eat, in perfect tense Ate, 133. 

Eel-pot 318. 

Eminent for Immiaent 69. 

--en a plural termixiation in 
verbs 201. 

Endermost 104. 

Enjoy abad stat^of health 267« 

Enseigner 147. 

Equanimity of mind 294. 

Equitation 33. 

— es a plural termination in 
Dano-^axon verbs 246. 

— eth, — ^yth, — ^iath, a plural 
termination in An^o^Sax* 
on v^rbs, 202, 203, 246. - 

— ety, the termination, 38. 

Every- wheres 62. 

Exceeding and Exceeding., 
295. 

Exchequer (verb) 174. 

I^ulsed 269. 

Extraugl^, Extract, for Ex- 
tracted, 135, 136. 

Extreme for Extreiaely 295. 

False Orthography ^6. 

Fan 316. 

Farrier 320. 

Fauconberg, FalcoxU>ridge, ' 

302. 
Fell for Fallen 123, 127. 
Fero (Latin), its irregularity^ 

explained, 237> 238. 
Fet, Fetted, 136, 137. 
Fetch a walk« aad Faugfat » 

walk, 134. 

Fetch 
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Riibbirlge for Rubbish 7Q. 
Ruinated 69. 
Run, Ran, ^45. 
Runn*d for Ran 244. 



S final dropped 148 — 151. 

Saace, Saacer> Saacy, 5H. 

SafiTon315. 

Salter, Druggist, or Drysalter, 

835. 
Savation 39. 

Says me, I, &c. ^17 — ^'ZO, 
'Scarded 39. 
Scavenger 335. 
Scholard63. 
Scrivener 335. 
Scrovvdge 60. 
Scrupulosity 58. 
Scnise $6. 
•Scuse 39. 

Ilie Sea. The Seas 1 50. 
See'd for Saw and Seon 106. 
Self, .Selv^, 187, IDl, 1,03. 
Sempster, SenipstcTess, 3^6. 
Senior and Junior Optiuic 90, 

100. 
Sent me 246. 
Sermont 61. 
Sew for Sow'd 107. 
Sexton 535. 
Shall us, &c. 159. 
Shay and Po-shay 57- 
Siu'p«ter, a Shepherd or SJjep- 

h(M'(loss, 3^27. 
Shook. for Shaken 124. 
Sick as a Horse 24. 
Sin^ Sinst/ for Since, 73. 
Since, preposition, ^82. 
Singular. Verbs tp plural . 

Nouns 167. 
Sitti^atiori dl. 
Skeusacio.h 39^^ 
l^imidge, Skrimage, 70, 



Slew flrom Slay lOd. 
' Slow, pret. of Slay, 244. 
! Srhffte. pt^t, of Smite^ 244. 
! Smuggle tSl. 
Snew for SnowM 107. 
So— And so, 216. 
Soho Square, xMpnmouth 

Square, Kirt^'s Sqiiare, 339.' 
Solempne, solemn, 1:75.' 
Soleniary 69. 
Some-hows 62. 
Some-wlieres 62. 
Somerset House 346. 
Soraner, Sunmer^ Sbmpnourn 

175. 
Sot for Sat 73. 
Sowter 33(>. 
Sped 132. 

Spet, pret. of Spit^ 244. 
Spinner, Spinste^, 3.?6.' 
Spi-ed, pret.' 'of Spread i, 132, 
Sprung, Sprang, 245. 
8qucc(ige 60. 
^<iuits 60. 

Stiifl;nated for StaggerVl 6S, 
Stale, pret. of Steal/ ^44*. 
Stationer 316, 336; 
Stoc*kO!h, StocJkefae'r; 325. 
Stove, pret., of Stave^ 24 '4. 
Streets, Ndnies of," \vheri6e 

derived, 32&. '' 

Stnike; pi*et. of^ Strike, 244. 
Struckenfor Striclc4ft'^44. 
Stupendious 55. ^ ' ' 
Subpoena, Subpoenaed, 174. 
Succeed (vero* 'Kctive), , tq 

f)rbsper, 267^ ' .' 
Success, 111, or Bad, 2M 
Sbc'coisfalijr ' fdf> , Siicc^^^tlWy. 

0,}, 

Summonsed for SUmmon'd. 
&c. 171.^ '• ""•"'•'-' "^ 
Superficious 26601. 
;i)uper]sitives, riXKtm 



Surfeit, 
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Hocus pocus 75. 

Hogs Norton, where Pigs o' 

th* organs, 149. 
Hola ]5. 

Honeste, Hon6te> 151. 
Norse-laugh 24. 
Horse-miliner 330. 
Horses 347. 
Hosier 325. 
Hospital (Hospitable) table 

299. 
hospitality 299. 
Hostler or Ostler 325. 
Hotel-dieu 246. 
Hove, pret. of Heave, 244. 
Ho\V, superfluous, 214. 
Howsomdever, Howsomever, • 

64. 
Hoy! 16. 
Huckster 325. 
Humorous for Humoursome 

72, 300. 
Hussy 351. 

I for Aye 294. 
I and Me 162. 
I don*t know nothing about 

it 80. 
I shall be agreeable to any 

thing, 297. 
Jacobissime 106. 
I-blind, I-smug, ISl. 
I-bore,I-built, l-brought,180. 
Idem, Tsdem, 151. 
If 80 be as how 215, 216. 
in, and Bad, Success, 266. 
Important 300. 
In no time 294. 
Incontinent for Incontinently 

296. 
Indermore, Indermost, 104. 
Indifferently 281. 
Industerous 73. 
Ingeniously for Ingenuously 

69. 



Ingenuity, Ingenuousness, 

260. 
Inhabitable 300. 
Insolent 296. 

Instruct for Instructed 136. 
Intosticated 70 
Jocotious, or Jecotious, 74. 
Johnson's Dictionary, Cursoiy 

Remarks on, 303. 
Ir (Spanish, or Latin,) 235. 
Tsl, I shall, 83. 
— ism, the termination, 37. 
— ^ist applied as a termination 

to Trades, &c. 313. 
It likes me well, It dislikes 

me, 220. 
— ity, the termination, 38. 
— ize a termination to verbs 

313. 

K omitted in Physick, Mu- 

sick, &c. 43. 
Keeps 294. 
Kingsington 58. 
Kiver 58. 
Knave 351. 

Kneeling on your knees 298. 
Knock me 246. 
Know'd for Knew and Known 

106, 109. 

Lambeth 346. 

Learn for Teach 142. 

Leash 350. 

Leastwise 56. 

Lebeck's Head, &c. 340. 

Less happier 96. 

Lessen 93. 

Lesser 91. 

Lesser, Lessest, 351. 

Lest for Least 93. 

Let him do it himself. Let 

him speak for himself, &c. 

160. 

Let, 
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What doet me, I^? &e. 818- 

990. 
Wbattoiiide?«r,Whataoin«Ter^ 

64. 
WheD, Any when, 909. 
Whensomever, 65. 
Where used as a Noun, 209, 

910. 
Which for Who, 993. 
Whi£giniinii8, 105. 
Whil^A few while, &c. 981. 
While, until, 998. 
Whiles, Whilst, 988. 
Whilom, 999. 
Whole-tote, 60. 
Wife— Mid-wife, House-wife, 

Ale-wife, Oyster-wife, 330. 
Wo, 11, 13. 



Wo, Wo-er, Wo-est, S51. 

Woke, pret. of Wake, 945« 

Wonst for Once, 73. 

Worse (verb) 99. 

Worser, More worser, 91. 

Wove, pret. of Wave, 944. 

Wriothesley, 865. 

Writ, 155.* 

Wrooke, pret. of Wreake, 244. 

Wrote for Written, 123, 127, 

130. 
Wrote me, 946. 

Y, an affix, 180. 
Yaw Mackarel, S40, 
Year's Mind, 889. 
Youm, 195. 
Youth, 351. 



ERRATA. 

P. 94. last line, read As sick as a Horse. 
P. 66, line 9, insert reference to note ^. 
•P* 70. note, line 14, read — ish. 



Priatod by Kieholfr Son, and BeiiUey» 
Xa4 Lim Passag€| Stott flferettt loirion. 
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Often for Frequent «97. 

Oftens 62. 

Old in the sense of Great lOO. 

Omen, Osmen, 151. 

Oi-ange 315. 

Organ, The Organs, A pair 

of Organs, 149. 
Our-self 190, 193, 193. 
Oum 195. 

— ous, — ousity, 38. 
— ow, verbs ending in, 109. 

Palaretick 61. 
Palfreys 347. 
Paiagraft 68. 
Parson 330. 
Pa^rtender 58. 
Passing strange 295. 
Pee-aches 58. 
Pepperer 331. 
' Per (Italian) 210. 
Per case 294. 
Percy 301 . 
Perdigious 59. 
Periwig 3X6. 
Perwent 70. 

Piece, Stay a piece, 228. 
Pigbt, pret. of Pitch, 245. 
Pillord 60. 
Pindar's Head 341. 
Pityful £82, 299. ' 
Plural Nouns with Singular 

Verbs 167. 
Porcupine 62. 
Portingal 62. 
Post^, Posteses, 61. 
Pottecary for Apothecary, 72. 

See Apothecary. 
Poulterer, or Poulter, 94, 338. 
Pour (French) 210, 212. 
Pour quoi 213. 
Prebendarides 34. 
Precedent 283. 

Premature 280. 



Preterits, Antient, &c. 244. 

Prevent 290. 

Previous for Previously 295. 

Pre-used 70. 

Pro (Latin) 210. 

Prodigious for Prodigiously 

295. 
Progidy 59. 
l^ooves 293. 
Properietor 66, 
Propoitionably 293. 
Put about for Put upon> &c. 

297. 

Quean 351. 

A iguite other thing 297- 

Radige for Radish 70. 

Rap or rend xiv. 

Raught, pret. of Reach, Over- 

raught, 135. 
Read, perfect tense Red, 131. 
Read or Write 298. 
Recompence, to the righteous 

and to the wicked, 291. 
Red, Redd, or Redde, pret. 

of Read, 131—133. 
Reduced, Reduction, 300. 
Refuge for Refuse 70. 
Regiment fpr Regimen 63. 
Registrar, Register, Regis- 

gistrer, Registrary, 331. 
Registrum 333. 
Remember for Remind or 

Recollect 142, 152. 
Repulsed 269. 

Respective for Respectful T2* 
Respectively for RfspectfUUy 

65, 300. 
Revenges 226. 
Rewarding for crimes 291. 
Rose for Risen 123, IW. 
Royal Attestations, &c. 190*^ 
— — ■ Sigoaturesj I94> 195. 
fr Rqyit 
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Rubbidge for Rubbish ^O, 
Ruinated 69. 
Run, Ran, ^45. 
Runn*d for Ran 244. 



S final dropped 148-— 151. 
Saace, Saacer, Saacy, 58. 
Saffron 315. 
Salter, Druggist, or Drysalter, 

835. 
Savatjon 39. 

Says me, I, &c. ^17 — ^"ZQ, 
'Scarded 39. 
Scavenger 335. 
Scholard 613. ' 
Scrivener 335. 
Scrowdge 60. 
Scrupulosity 58^ 
Scruse 66. 
•Scuse 39. 

'the Sea. The Seas, 150. 
See'd for Saw and Seen lOG. 
Self, Selves, 187, 1^1, 193. 
Sempster, Senipsteress, 3^6. 
Senior and Junior Optime 90, 

ZOO. 
Sent me 246. 
Sermont 61. 
Sew for SowM 107. 
Sexton 3'35. 
Shall us, &c. 159. 
Shay and Pp-shay 57- 
Siiepster, a Sliepherd or SJiep- 

herdess, 3^7. "' - 

Shook for Shaken 124. 
sick as a Horse 24. 
Sin^ Sinst^ for Since, 73. 
Since, preposition, ^82. 
Singular. Verbs fp plural , 

Nouns 167. 
Sitth-atioh dl. 
Skeusacion 3*9, 
§Ji^imidge, Skrimage, 70, 



V < 



Slew from Slaiy 10§. 

• Slow, pret. of Slay, 244. 

! SVhih^, i^irei. of Smite^ t44. 
! Smugp^le 181. 

• Snew for SnowM 107. 
So— And so, 216. 

Soho Square, Monmouth 
Square, Kitii^'s Square, 339. 
Solempne, solemn, 176. 
Solentary 69. 
Sotne-hnws 62. 
Some-vvheres 62. 
Somerset House 346. 
S<imner, Sumner, Sompnour, 

1 i^K 
1/ w. 

Sot for Sat 73. 

Sowter 33$. 

Sped 132. 

Spet, pret. of Spit, 244. 

Spinner, Spins tet, S^6, 

Spred, pret. of Spread" 132, 

Sprung, Sprang, 245. 

Squeedge 60. 

^quits 60. 

Staj^Tjated for Stagger'd 68. 

Stale, pret. of StealJ 244*. 

Stationer 3 1 6, 336. 

Stoc^k^h, StJodkeher; 325. 

Stove, pret. of Stave, 24'4. 

Streets, Ndities o^^ \vheri6e 

derived, 3#. =' 

Stroke; pfet. of Strike, 244. 
Struckenfor Strick^ft ^244. 
Stupendious 55. 
Subpoena, Subpoenaed, 174. 
Succeed (verb' Active), tq 

J^rosper, 2671 ' 
Success, 111, or Bad, 26d 
Sbc'ceisFuliV fdi^ SuccdssiVely. 

OJ. 

Summons'd for Siimmon'd. 
&c. 171.-^ '■ ■••"^'*'-- ••^ 
Superficious 2^0, 
^iuperla^tives, r^ndsint, 91*. 
' Swifeit, 
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Surfeit, participle, 99S. 
Surgeont 61. 

Suspect for Suspected, \S^, 
Svvare, pret. of Sw«ir, 245. 

Takes, imposts, 191. 
Tallemache, Talmash, 302. 
Tapper, Tapster, 39(fr. 
T^aters for P6tatoes, 71. 
Tax for task, 121. 
Taylor, Taylyor, 71, 337: 
Taylor the Water-poet's Head', 

341. 
Teach'd for Taught, 136. 
Tenants, ^26; 

Terminations, ily, cty, Ac» 38. 
Terminations of the sanie 

words different, 359/ 
Thack-tile, 328. 
That there, 205, 208. 
The Mother for The other, 75. 
Their-selves for Themselves, 

184. 
Them-self, 192. 
Think, remind, 152. 
This here, 205, 208., 
This means, That mieans, 226. 
Thread for Third, 120-. 
Threw, Throw'd, TforaviT;^ 

108—111. 
Thrower, Throwster, 326. 
Thurgh for Through, 120. — 

Thurghout,Thurghfare, ib. 
Thurst for Thirst, 120. 
Tinker, Tinklar, 338. 
Tole, to decoy, 298. 
Took for Taken — Mistook, 

Orertook, 123-125. 
Towards, 62. 
Tramontane, 253. 
Trepasser (French), ^52. 
Trotters, 247. 
True-ism, 37. 
Twickenham^: ijS^, 



U omitted in Honoiuv I^* 

vour, &c. 43. 
VsRian (haliau^, SOa 
Vade, and Vada, at PrioMro, 

237. 

Vader (French), 234, 2». 

Vernon, Yomonoui^ 61. 

Venir de mourir, 253. 

Verment, 61. 

Vertre sa Ma^ SSSt ' 

Vestry^ Revestry^ 38^. 

Vintner, 338. 

Un- in compounds^ Sj8. 

Un possible, Unpaitial^ Ifjmi>- 
tive, Unsui^mbl6> 56; 

Unbeknown, 240. 

Unbethoiight'for reeoUioted, 
66, 250. 

Undertaker, 338. 

Unfatigues, 36. 
. Unvalued, 299. 

Upholsterer, Upholster, Up* 
holder, 94, 338. 

Ulfiermost, Undermost, Ut- 
termost, 104. 
. Vocation for Vacation, 71. 

Voigtilarity, OTWilgularity, ' 

f 5& 

U^-rrrShall U^, &C; .159. 

W for V in pronunciation, 

and vice versft, 77. 
W for H in pronunciation, 78. 
Wade, 239. 
'Wait upon, 289. 
Wall-tile, 323. 
Waps for Wasp, 75, 120. 
Ware, pret. of Wear, 245. 
We, Us, Our, the Regal style, 

190, 191. 
Went tor Gone, from the old 

word Wend, 233, 239. 
W<?nt d^, 247, 250, 251. 
W^^^wtjii «>t7. 

What 
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What does me, i} &c. 218- 

990. 
Whatiomdever^Whataoin6Ter> 

64. 
WheD> Any when, 909. 
Whensomever, 65. 
Where used as a Noun, 209, 

210. 
Which for Who, 293. 
Whiggissimus, 105. 
While— A few while, &c. 221. 
While, until, 228. 
Whiles, Whilst, 228. 
Whilom, 229. 
Whole-tote, 60. 
Wife— Mid-wife, House-wife, 

Ale-wife, Oyster-wife^ 330. 
Wo, 11, 13. 



.Wo, Wo-«r, Wo-est, 351. 
Woke, pret. of Wake, 245« 
Wonst for Once, 73. 
Worse (verb) 92. 
Wprser, More worser, 91. 
Wove, pret. of Wave, 244. 
Wriothesley, 265. 
Writ, 155^ 

Wrooke, pret. of Wreake, 244. 
Wrote for Written, 123, 127> 

130. 
Wrote me, 246. 

Y, an affix, 180. 
Yaw Mackarel, 340, 
Year's Mind, 289. 
Youm, 195. 
Youth, 351. 



ERRATA. 

P. 24. last line, read As sick as a Horse. 
P. 66. line 2, insert reference to note 5*. 
^. 70. note, line 14, read — ish. 



Priated by Nichols, Son, and Bentley, 
Bad Lkm Passage, Heat Street, London. 
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